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Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11—‘‘Should the European 
war end in the fall American lumber manufacturers will 
be simply overwhelmed with orders from overseas,’’ 
said L. L. Chipman, foreign representative of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., who has just returned from several 
months’ stay in England and France, where he went on 
business. ‘‘Should the end of the war come in the spring 
the demand on this side of the ocean will not be so 
heavy, but in any event the American manufacturers 
will have all the business they can handle from Europe 
as soon as the guns quit booming. 

‘Should peace come in the autumn it will mean that 
the bulk of the low.grade lumber that will be needed 
at once for rehabilitating the warring nations will have 
to come from this side of the ocean, for the Baltic Sea 
is icebound and closed to commerce from October to 
May, as a rule, and the closing of the Baltic shuts out 
the great output of. the many big Scandinavian mills. 


EUROPE OFFERS UNLIMITED FIELD FOR AMERICAN LUMBER 


down and repairs to go undone and needed expansion 
of plants has been halted ever since the war started. 
The deterioration in that time in the great nations of 
Europe is enormous and it will be the source of a tre- 
mendous lumber demand. The average person is 
astounded by the fact that in Belgium and France more 
than 70,000 houses have been destroyed by actual vio- 
lence of warfare. That is not a drop in the bucket as 
compared to the repair and expansion work that has 
been in the process of preparation by old Father Time 
simultaneously in thousands of cities of Europe. 

‘¢The warring nations are getting all the lumber they 
need for war uses right along. The Governments have 
complete charge of their shipping and when lumber is 
needed boats are provided to carry it. The great bulk 
of the low grade lumber in normal times comes from 
the Russian and Scandinavian mills. It is somewhat 
similar to our norway pine, but is knottier, altho the 





until several years later, and to allow the forests to 
catch up it will be necessary to import more lumber than 
ever. 

‘*Owing to the difficulty in getting woods abroad 
European interests are using southern yellow pine in 
places that they had not tried before, and it has given 
them such great satisfaction that I am sure we have 
added a big field to the industry. The railways, for 
instance, have heretofore used mostly Russian ties and 
timbers, but now they are getting our southern yellow 
pine for that use and they like it. Of course, it is being 
used for all sorts of military work from pontoons to 
ammunition boxes; but that is not a permanent demand, 
we hope. We find that even oak from this country is 
in demand for car material, a field that heretofore has 
been pretty nearly closed to American hardwood manu- 
facturers. 

‘*The mills of France, England and Italy amount to 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 11.—Final organization of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. was 
completed today and the officers were elected. 
The company will handle the export business of 
practically all the mills of Oregon and Wash- 
ington manufacturing Douglas fir. The concern 
was tentatively organized nearly three years ago, 
after long and arduous efforts on the part of 
D. E. Skinner, president of the Port Blakeley 
Mill Co., of Port Blakeley, Wash. The outbreak 
of the European war, causing a scarcity of ships, 
prevented the operation of the company. Also, 
at that time, doubts were expressed as to the 
legality of such a selling organization, but now 
the Government has not only offered to recog- 
nize the legality of such an organization but is 
desirous of codperating with the manufacturers 
in the organization and conducting of such ex- 
port business. 

It is said that the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. is one of the most comprehensive 
plans for foreign market development ever at- 
tempted by any group of independent American 
manufacturers, and the first export selling agency 
to contemplate operating under governmental 
regulation, as the company intends to follow out 
the Government’s recommendations for placing 
American made goods abroad in competition with 
selling organizations that have controlled the 
world’s leading lumber markets. The new 
agency, according to its officers, will not attempt 
to fix prices, nor will it attempt to handle the 
products of its members within the United States 





ORGANIZATION OF FIR EXPORT COMPANY IS COMPLETED 


Wash.; 
Portland, Ore.; 
Lewis, Raymond, Wash.; A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, 
Wash.; A. W. Middleton, Aberdeen, Wash.; W. 
H. Boner, Everett, Wash.; S. H. Hauptman, 
James Tyson and E. A. Christensen, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


or its oversea possessions. American export 
brokers who have heretofore controlled the over- 
seas trade and leading lumber exporters not in- 
terested in sawmills are not antagonistic to the 
plans of the export company and all will codper- 
ate. The first inquiry came from. New York to 
San Francisco by telephone and from there to 
Seattle by telegraph today. An inquiry coming 
in such a manner shows how great a need there 
is for such a company. 

A. A. Baxter, manager of the Charles Nelson 
Co., of San Francisco, will act as general man- 
ager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. and will open general offices on Nov. 1 in 
San Francisco. Charles E. Hill, manager of the 
Tacoma Mill Co., of Tacoma, Wash., will look 
after the affairs of the export company in the 
North for the present. At the meeting today 
thirty-eight out of sixty-one principal export 
mills of the northern Pacific coast subscribed to 
stock. Eleven additional mills advised that they 
would join, but were unable to be represented. 
Five of the remaining mills are said to be con- 
sidering membership, which leaves only seven 
mills out of the export company. The mills that 
have actually subscribed to stock have a com- 
bined daily capacity of 6,790,000 feet in ten 
hours. 

The officers chosen are: President, W. H. Tal- 
bot, San Francisco, Cal.; vice presidents, J. H. 
Bloedel, Seattle, Wash., and C. A. Thayer, San 
Francisco, Cal.; secretary, Charles E. Hill, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; treasurer, T. G. Ames, Seattle, 
Wash. The trustees are J. T. Gregory, Tacoma, 


Ore., and Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 
lowing mill operators of Oregon signed member- 
ship today: 
Helens Lumber Co., St. Helens (2); West Oregon 
Lumber Co., Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linn- 
ton; Portland Lumber Co. and Peninsula Lumber 


Crown Lumber Co., Mukilteo; St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Danaher Lumber Co., Dempsey Lum- 


O. M. Clarke and L. B. Wentworth, 
R. H. Burnside and Charles 


Branch offices will be established in Portiand, 
The fol- 


Beaver Lumber Co., Prescott; St. 


Co., Portland; and the following of Washington 
State: Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond (2 mills) ; 


ber Co., Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma; E. 
K. Wood Lumber Co., Bloedel Donavan Lumber 
Mills (2 mills), Bellingham; E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., Northwestern Lumber Co., Hoquiam Lumber 
& Shingle Co., National Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Hoquiam; South Bend Mills & Timber 
Co., Kleeb Lumber Co., South Bend; Siler Mill 
Co., Quinalt Lumber Co., Raymond Lumber Co., 
Hanify Lumber Co., Raymond; Canyon Lumber 
Co., Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. (2 mills), Ever- 
ett; Knappton Mills & Lumber Co., Knappton; 
Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., Port Angeles; 
A. J. West Lumber Co., Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co., Wilson Bros. & Co., Aberdeen; 
Puget Mill Co. (2 mills), Schwager & Nettleton 
Mills (Ine.), Seattle. 








If the spurt in demand comes in the spring the Swedish 
milis will be able to shove their output into Europe 
mighty fast, but even then more business will be coming 
here than most manufacturers would imagine. 
‘Virtually all the lumber that is being bought in 
Europe now is bought for either governmental or rail- 
Way use. The amount of lumber being used in private 
improvement is practically nil, In England, for example, 
no one is allowed to make property improvements costing 
more than $2,500 without first obtaining a special per- 
mir from the Government, and such pesmit is not granted 
unless the improvement be the rebuilding of a burned 
or Jestroyed structure or the expansion of some busi- 
hess having a direct bearing on the prosecution of the 
war, such as a factory the product of which is needed 
by the army or navy. That rule is in force because the 
Government does not want the men it might need in the 
ficld or in the munition factories tied up on other work. 
‘In France the restrictions are much narrower. No 
one can import lumber into France without a special 
Permit, and absolutely no improvements can be made 
without permission of the Government. These facts are 
“0 the greatest importance to lumbermen-in America, 
for these reasons: buildings have been allowed to run 


knots are small and tight. England is keeping the supply 
from the Swedish mills pretty well used up and now their 
mill stocks are about down to normal—300,000 standards. 
Many of the Russian mills in Poland have been de- 
stroyed in the war, and those that escaped will be needed 
for several years to repair the devastation in that terri- 
tory. In Finland the mills have not been able to sell 
much wood since the war began, and as the workmen 
had no means of livelihood the Government has made 
loans to some of the manufacturers to enable them to 
keep on cutting, but most of the mills are small con- 
cerns at the foot of mountains and they are much 
troubled to get facilities for piling their output. When 
the war began their stock was estimated at 250,000 
standards and it was figured that their yard space would 
not accommodate more than 500,000 additional standards. 

‘*In Germany the mill stocks are all used up and 
Germany is getting virtually no imports of lumber, both 
the Scandinavian supply and the usual heavy imports 
up the Rhine from "otterdam being shut off. As a 
result the German nation has been obliged to revoke in 
part its strict forest conservation laws and permit cut- 
ting of its own wood. When the war ends the German 
nation will have used wood that it should not have used 


very little. England, one might say, has no timber. In 
France there is considerable hardwood, but it is not 
milled to any extent. Italy has to buy virtually all its 
lumber. 

‘American dealers may be interested in the taxes 
that the British lumberman has to contend with now. 
In normal times the dealer is taxed 6 percent of his net 
earnings, but during the war the lumberman has to pay 
25 percent of his net earnings as a direct tax and besides 
that he must pay 60 percent on the increase in his busi- 
ness since the war began. For example, a man who had 
a $10,000 business before the war paid $600 a year. 
Suppose that his business had expanded to $20,000 since 
the war began; he then would be paying an annual tax 
of $8,900.?? 





New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 10.—The Southern Pine 
Association announces that a committee of yellow pine 
manufacturers will meet at the Hotel Grunewald on Tues- 
day, Oct. 17, to consider plans for organizing the export 
selling agency that has been under discussion for some 
months. On the same date, and also in New Orleans, 
the association’s committee on sales and distribution 
will meet. 
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Cheer Up! 


The bright days for retail lumber dealers are here. No 
longer will you have to divide profits with carpenters and 
builders because your doors were inferior in construction — 
and came apart at the joints. The WHOLE 


Weed Wedge Dowel Doors || ~ 


( Evans’ Patent ) 


Cannot Come Apart — 











because they are the only doors having the Weed Wedge _for its beautiful figure. You'll find Weed Quality Doors 
Dowel (Evans’ Patent )—a little dowel that defies time — will make permanent and satisfied customers for you — 
and the elements and guarantees every customer adoor __ because they are unequalled for beauty, quality and dur- 


that will last for years. They are made throughout of ability. We have a sample Weed Wedge Dowel ready 
the celebrated California White Pine—a wood famous to send you if you’ll tell us where—write for it now. 





Get your jobber on the wire and tell him you want full information on 





































































Weed Wedge Dowel doors. If he doesn’t handle them, write us direct. - - 
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From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these 
Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. 





WEYERHAEUSEr LUMBER COMPANY 


THE ILLS OF SERVICE 


EVERETT, \/ ASHINGTON 
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Poultry and Potatoes Offer New Uses 
For Wood 


School teachers are always starting something new. 
Perhaps that is why they are school teachers. One 
School teacher who lives in the Upper Peninsula of 
Miviigan deserves to be thanked by the lumbermen for 
the possible increased market for lumber that he has 
opened up by the application of the silo to the holding 
of green food for chickens. This school teacher was 
browsing about in search of knowledge in a farm jour- 
nai, where he came across an account of the food value 
ot silage for cows. He reflected for a moment, when 
the idea of building a silo to provide green food for 
Chickens in the winter time flashed across his mind. He 
at once built a silo 314 feet in diameter and 8 feet 
hich, placing it 3% feet in the ground. As is known 
by «nyone who has had anything to do with chickens, 
no.ning else makes them lay so.well in the winter time 
as ereen food. Consequently the chicken silo expert 
ed the silo with lawn clippings and sweet corn cut 
Last winter the chickens were fed on this en- 
and as a consequence laid a very satisfactory 
ver of eggs. 
the lumbermen will get out and help this movement 
‘u2 20 doubt it will be possible to develop a market 
a considerable amount of short lumber that now 
's (‘ifeult of sale. It is not necessary that a silo be 
; it may be any shape, provided it is air tight. 


y 
g 
sleeve 
n 


“. the number of people that raise chickens are 
consdered it is easy to see that the use of a silo for 
steving green chicken food will call for the utilization 
91 onsiderable amounts of lumber yearly. 

Fie hother account of a comparatively new ‘use for 


sen boxes comes from the Pacific coast, where a 


large shipper of potatoes has found that this vegetable 
keeps better, stands shipping better and looks better 
if shipped in wooden boxes. With the growing scarcity 
of burlap bags it should be especially easy for manu- 
facturers of boxes to extend the sale of their products 
to this field. If wooden boxes excel for the shipment 
of apples, why not for potatoes? More than one person 
is bewailing the fact this year that potatoes are as 
expensive as apples. 

These two examples tend to show that if the lumber- 
men will get together and dig out the possible uses for 
lumber that are on every hand in this country the market 
may be materially increased. A watch should be kept 
for every new use of wood and this information shotild 
be presented to the public in a clear and convincing 
manner. Competitive interests are following this plan 
with marked success. 





Exhibits at Retail Lumber Conventions 
of Doubtful Value 


Time was when the idea of having an exhibit at a 
retail lumber convention was a novel one. It was first 
introduced a good many years ago and gradually the 
custom grew. In time its continuance gave it more or 
less the appearance of a habit; but a reaction appears 
to have set in and one of the larger retail organiza- 
tions, whose exhibits have been a very prominent fea- 
ture of its meetings for many years, has announced 
that it will, with the forthcoming meeting, abandon 
this idea. 

The convention exhibit has its good and its bad 
features. There is the difference, however, that the 
bad features, like weeds, require no particular care or 
cultivation in order to assert themselves, while the 
good features of exhibits require care and cultivation 
to bring them into full fruition. Whether any retail 
association member was ever induced to come to the 
convention because of the fact that there was to be an 
exhibit is more or less a question. It may have been 
more or less of an attraction, but hardly a drawing 
attraction. On the other hand, his usefulness to the 
organization of which he is a member is often largely 
dissipated because of the fact that the exhibit is a 
counter-attraction to the convention itself. This fact 
has been so generally recognized that in many cases 
the exhibits have been closed during the convention 
hours, either because of direct control by the retail 
association or because a courteous request from the 
management is usually cheerfully respected by the 
exhibitors. 

It is the abuse or careless use of the exhibit idea 
that has brought it into some disrepute. A convention 
exhibit might be distinctly educative. It might be a 
place where the sons of lumbermen accompanying their 
fathers to the convention could get many new and 
excellent ideas. Instead of this it is usually a con- 
glomeration of the sort of items that may be found 
on view in almost any lumber yard at any time. The 
commercial idea has ruled supreme. The man who 
paid for space can put in that space anything that 
pleases his fancy. : 

Much the same thing has been the trouble with some 
of the great expositions of the country. In any exposi- 
tion of this sort there should be a director of exhibits 
with absolute power to dictate to holders of any space 
the character of the exhibit to be made. Their plan 
should be submitted to him well in advance for his 
approval, revision or suggestion, and his efforts, of 
course, should be to secure an exhibit that would be 
interesting, novel or educative, instead of purely and 
commercially commonplace. 

It of course has been a matter of common observa- 
tion that of late years the exhibits at lumber conven- 
tions have been very largely of substitutes for lumber. 
A broadminded view of the matter, such as broad- 
minded lumbermen usually take, would not suggest 
any particular control over this matter—but at least 
it should be possible, and would be entirely consistent 
in an association of lumber retailers believing in the 
retail methods of merchandising, to confine the exhibits 
at its conventions entirely to those products whose 
manufacturers are loyal to the retail idea of distribu- 
tion. Why should the retail convention be made a 
medium of exploiting lines of goods that, if the retail 
lumberman put them in stock, he will find are also being 
sold thru other merchants or agents or even direct to 
the consumer? Why should not the retail lumbermen 
in this matter be strictly loyal to the manufacturers 
and wholesalers who are loyal to them? 

A convention exhibit, like a convention program, if 


it is to achieve the highest success, must be the result 
of months of planning, organizing and preparing. It 
does not come into being merely by arranging for ex- 
hibit space and selling it to anyone who may care to 
purchase. 





Wood Block Paving Promotion Requires 
Harmony of Interests 


Regardless of the merits of the unfortunate San An- 
tonio paving fiasco, it is high time that something be done 
to repair the breach between the creosoting interests 
and the manufacturers of wood blocks which is having 
the effect of practically eliminating wood blocks from 
the paving field. The merit of the material is such that 
when properly handled with efficient promotion work and 
careful attention to engineering details it will command a 
price high enough to insure a fair profit to all parties 
concerned. There is no reason, therefore, why either the 
block manufacturers or the creosoting companies should 
expect to ‘‘hog’’ all of the business. But wood block 
paving will never take the rank to which it is entitled 
until the creosoters and the mills get together and enact 
a harmonious and efficient plan of sales promotion. They 
are facing well organized opposition and are losing the 
business for lack of organization. 

The last year has shown a clearly appreciable reces- 
sion in the position of creosoted wood block paving and 
the next two or three years will bring its elimination 
from the field unless something practical is done to pro- 
vide facilities for intelligent promotion work in the in- 
terest of the material itself rather than on behalf of any 
particular group or faction that may be interested in it. 
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Wisconsin State Board Discriminates 
Against Wooden Construction 


Recently an architect requested some Help from H. R. 
Isherwood, an enterprising lumber dealer of Sawyer, 
Wis., in securing plans and data for the construction 
of a poor farm to accommodate from twenty to thirty 
persons, for which $15,000 had been appropriated. 
While the poor farm is to be erected in Kewaunee 
County outside of the territory in which his company 
retails, Mr. Isherwood immediately took steps to help 
in the selection of plans and wrote to the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin for any help that commission 
might be in position to offer. The Industrial commis- 
sion in turn referred the request to the State Board of 
Control, which replied, giving the names of similar insti- 
tutions in position to give out plans for inspection. 
After this the letter went on to say: ‘‘It is likely that 
all of these institutions are larger than the institution 
which you intend to establish. We have serious doubts 
as to whether you can provide for the accommodation of 
from twenty to thirty people with an appropriation of 
$15,000. That might be done if you construct’ wooden 
buildings, but it could not be done if you construct 
permanent brick buildings. Under the law the plans 
must be submitted to this board for approval before you 
can proceed with the buildings.’’ 

By some strange process of reasoning the State Board 
of Control of Wisconsin evidently considers a wooden 
building a temporary structure and one of brick a 
“*permanent’’ building, possibly because brick construc- 
tion will cost more than wood construction. As the law 
provides that this board must approve all plans before 
the erection of such building it is absolutely essential 
that its judgment of building materials be unbiased and 
that no unjust discrimination be exercised, especially in 
this case, where it seems that the board would not 
approve of wooden construction. It is unquestionably 
unjust to term wooden construction as temporary and 
it behooves the lumbermen of the State, manufacturers 
and dealers alike—who pay such a large proportion of 
the taxes—to see that the board is given the proper 
information regarding the true merits of wood as a per- 
manent building material. There is hardly a question 
that such a building of wood can be constructed for 
$15,000, to accommodate the number of people desired, 
that will be absolutely permanent. The following com- 
ment on the situation by Mr. Isherwood is especially 
pertinent: ‘‘While this building is going up out of my 
territory I want to state that if it was within the terri- 
tory where I would have anything to do with it I would 
make an effort to go before the county board or building 
committee and give them some accurate information on 
different types of building construction. My idea in 
this instance would be to recommend a frame construe- 
tion with stueco exterior. Such a building would enable 
the county to accommodate the number of people de- 
sired and give not only a permanent building but a more 
desirable one for the purpose than brick or any other 
material.”?’ Not only the members of the State Board 
of Control but also all county and city officials in a like 
position should be informed of the merits of wood as a 
structural material and their minds disabused of an 
idea that permanent construction can not be secured with 
wood when properly used. 





Needed Lessons Are Conveyed in the 


Current Car Famine 


The cry of car shortage has been so usual in the fall 
months that when first raised this year it aroused little 
interest among buyers and caused little apprehension 
among millmen. But the traffic officials of many of the 
southern railroads say frankly enough now that the 
existing car famine is by far the worst they have ever 
seen, with little prospect of any early relief. Many mills 
at non-competitive points are getting practically no cars 
at all and thruout the South country box cars are 
so scarce that some of the mills are resorting to the 
practice of loading B and better on open cars and hous- 
ing it in with common lumber. 

A few manufacturers who are located at strongly 
competitive junction points are getting practically all 
the cars they need. The carriers are after any tonnage 
that they feel may get away from them and are willing 
to make concessions to get it, even at times like this; 
but they know that the mill located on a single railroad 
can not ship its product by any other line, so with true 
American consideration for the interests of the other 
fellow they use the cars to further their own interests, 
making little if any effort to distribute empties equita- 
bly among the mills that need them so badly. 

The millman is relearning an old lesson—the lesson 
that it does not pay to locate a sawmill where it will 
be at the mercy of a single railroad. The buyer, on the 
other hand, is beginning to find himself doubting the 
wisdom of the hand-to-mouth buying policy of recent 
months. And, whatever may have been the intentions of 
southern pine manufacturers with reference to the ques- 
tion of curtailment, it is evident that the mills will con- 
tinue to reduce their output while they are unable to make 
shipments. So the market is in no danger of weakening 


until the traffic situation improves and for some time 
thereafter. 

The causes of the trouble are rather difficult to define. 
For one thing, the southern and southwestern railroads 
complain bitterly about,the great amount of their equip- 
ment that is tied up in the eastern States on account of 
the prevailing freight congestion on several eastern 
roads and in the vicinity of the principal Atlantic ter- 
minals. Then, too, traffic officials of roads like the South- 
ern Pacific and Santa Fe say that the tremendous amount 
ot Government business growing out of the presence of 
the army on the Mexican border has tied up thousands 
of cars that otherwise would have been in ordinary 
freight service. Wood for the army ovens is being hauled 
from any part of Texas or Louisiana that can supply it. 
Feed for army horses, provisions for the men and all sorts 
of miscellaneous tonnage are making the burden of the 
roads more difficult just now, because this army freight 
must be moved and delivered on schedule, regardless of 
anything else. 

Just now the high price of cotton and the fact that 
the rice crop is ready to move are adding to the plenti- 
ful complications already existing in Louisiana and east 
Texas; and, in fact, throughout the cotton producing 
territory the prevailing market on that staple is causing 
an unusually strenuous effort to get it to market quickly. 
With these and many other influences bringing to bear on 
railroad authorities their utmost weight and in view of 
the fact that any railroad may be expected to take care 
of the highest priced tonnage first, it is not surprising to 
find sawmill sidings empty, a premium on box cars and 
many manufacturers still further reducing their running 
time to avoid accumulation of stock. 





Lack of Ships Points a Moral for 


Americanism 


Reports from all over the country show that a severe 
shortage of freight cars is hampering business. The 
contributing causes are many and to a certain extent 
they are local. While the car shortage has been felt 
in some districts for a much longer time, only within 
the last thirty days has the situation really become 
bad on the north Pacific coast, where there are four 
transcontinental lines to draw from. 

Undoubtedly the chief contributing cause in that sec- 
tion is directly the lack of ocean going vessels on the 
Pacific. The Inland Empire, comprising that territory 
lying between the Cascade and Rocky mountains in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, has an immense crop 
of grain to move, much of which goes export. Under 
normal conditions this grain would move by rail to 
the Pacific ports such as Seattle, Tacoma and Portland 
for shipment thence by vessel. Owing to the dearth 
of vessels on the Pacific this year the western grain 
movement by rail is to the Atlantic. When the grain 
moved westward the cars when unloaded were avail- 
able for loading lumber for eastern shipment. At the 
present time the railroads are hauling empties west 
for grain and lumber and other shipments. The im- 
mense export business that developed with Vladivostok 
during the last two years has brought cars to the Coast, 
and altho there has been much delay in unloading some 
of them because of the scarcity of vessels they helped 
out the situation. . More recently, however, much of 
this business has been routed over the Canadian roads 
for shipment from Canadian ports and therefore any 
advantage from that source is lost. 

This is just one of the incidents that point out that 
American industries are at the mercy of other nations 
for transportation of their products. Distribution, or 
transportation, is probably the most important element 
in the success of most large producing industries‘ and 
it is easily seen that even domestic transportation 
facilities are affected by the deplorable weakness in 
ocean shipping. 

While the Pacific coast is suffering by lack of ves- 
sels and lack of cars and at the same time by lack of 
vessels, and is losing trade to British Columbia because 
the bottoms it is dependent on are controlled by 
other nations, the Coast ship yards are working night 
and day on the construction of vessels. But for whom 
are these vessels being built? What flag will they fly? 
Not the Stars and Stripes. The Skinner-Eddy Cor- 
poration, at Seattle, recently launched the largest steel 
merchant ship ever built on the north Pacific coast. 
It was built for Scandinavian interests. This com- 
pany and others that are building large vessels for 
transoceanic service are building for foreign compa- 
nies. It is only natural that when this country’s com- 
petitors own the delivery wagons its goods will be 
those to suffer. 

To view the activity in the American shipbuilding 
industry is a high privilege, but to see the flags of 
other nations flying at the mastheads of these vessels 
is a sorry spectacle. It all comes back to the much 
mooted question of a large American merchant marine, 
and to obtain that Americans must have sane shipping 
laws that take into consideration the customs and laws 
of other nations so that their shipping interests can 
meet the marine interests of the world on something 
near an equal footing. 

Lumbermen of the Coast States are not the only per- 


—————— 
sons interested in this matter. The farmer of the 
Mississippi Valley, the producer, the consumer, the 
entire citizenry in fact are affected. 





Manufacturers and Dealers Co-operate 


For Good of Industry 


That the spirit of codperation is taking hold of the 
lumber industry becomes more apparent as time passes, 
A striking illustration of this was presented in Chi. 
cago this week when committees representing the great 
southern yellow pine producing section on one hand 
and ‘a vast army of retail distributers of lumber prod. 
ucts on the other in a joint conference considered pro- 
posed changes in grading rules for yellow pine that 
will aid in enabling that product more nearly to meet the 
demands of the consuming public and thus create for 
it a greater demand. 

This is constructive work of the proper kind, an asgo- 
ciation effort that can result only in good. Time was 
when manufacturer and dealer were far apart, when 
each looked with a-degree of suspicion on the other, 
and the idea of codperation was hardly given a 
thought. But times have changed and with the 
changes have come new and enlightened methods of 
solving business problems. Codperation is the order 
of the day and it is having a potent influence in 
smoothing out the rough places and getting together for 
the general good the various elements of any industry 
adopting it. 

This conference between the retailers and the manv- 
facturers was the outcome of a visit to southern pine 
mills last spring of a number of retailers as guests of 
the Southern Pine Association. Having visited the 
mills and secured first-hand information as to how the 
lumber was made and as to some of the problems that 
confront the manufacturer, the dealers with their inti- 
mate knowledge of the distributing problems and the 
needs of the consumers were enabled to make sugges- 
tions to the manufacturers as to proposed changes in 
grading rules that will be of mutual benefit. 

A significant feature of this codperative effort, indi- 
cating that the questions were being considered on the 
broad ground of the good of the industry, was the 
statement of one of the retailers that ‘‘in our dis- 
cussion of proposed changes in grading rules we have 
absolutely eliminated the question of price, for we 
feel that that should not be a feature for considera- 
tion. What we are striving for is to recommend 
changes that will not work a hardship on the manufac- 
turer, but will meet the desires and needs of the con- 
sumer and thus broaden the market for lumber. This 
done we feel that the price situation will take care of 
itself, for there is never much complaint of the price 
if the material gives satisfaction.’’ 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that it voices 


the sentiment of the entire trade in congratulating the 
Southern Pine Association and representative retailers 
on the spirit of codperation evidenced in these con- 
ferences that can not fail to be of the greatest benefit 
not orly to the yellow pine trade but to the entire 
lumber industry. 





Cut-over Land Development Increases 


Demand For Lumber 

Credit must be given to the lumbermen and timber 
land owners of Florida who looked into the future and 
saw: the best way to develop a greater market for 
Florida lumber was by increasing the amount of farming 
on cut-over lands within the State. In studying the 
situation it was easy to see that the raising of cattle 
on cut-over lands offered great possibilities, but before 
that could be done it was necessary to eradicate the 
cattle tick. A number of the progressive owners of 
cut-over lands banded together and formed the Southern 
Settlement & Development Organization, to carry on 4 
tick eradication campaign. The active field work of 
this organization did not begin until the first of October, 
but the fact that the campaign was to be undertaken 
to rid the State of the pest has influenced many settlers 
to buy land within the State during the summer and 
shows how much can be accomplished by lending 2a help- 
ing hand to the farmer. Reports from Jacksonville and 
other sections indicate an unusual activity in the buying 
of cut-over lands and the erecting of buildings up 
them. Largely as a consequence of this agricultural 
development the consumption of lumber within the State 
has reached such proportions that prediction is made 
that an amount equal to the entire yearly cut of the 
State will be consumed by building operations within its 
borders this year. 

It pays for the lumber manufacturer to assist in the 
development of new markets, as is unquestionably being 
demonstrated in Florida today. The attention of owners 
of cut-over lands in other sections of the country is 
ealled to the success of the Florida project. Doubtless, 
not all cut-over lands are suitable for grazing, but it 1s 
certainly true that they may all be put to some use 
by which they will return a profit to the lumbermam, if 
sufficient time and study are given to working out the 
details of the plan, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


A WHOLESOME ARGUMENT FOR RECONSIGN- 
MENT PRIVILEGES 


We have read carefully your invitation on page 32, August 
26, to all who are opposed to the reconsignment of lumber to 
enter their protest on your pages. You say nothing with refer- 
ence to those who are in favor of reconsignment. We presume 
they are not welcome. 

On page 44 of that issue you attempt to show that the 
Southern Pine Association denies that it recommended a 
charge of $25 a car, and called it a reclassification committee 
hearing, when, as a matter of fact, all the testimony given by 
Mr. Keith was with reference to reconsignment. é 

Mr. Keith stated that he was president of the Southern Pine 
Association and admitted that he was interested in the manu- 
facture of lumber; also interested in the transit question ef 
reconsignment. 

‘You are using a transit proposition to blind the reconsign- 
ment feature and thus you would affect many innocent peopie 
and industries. 

What did Mr. Keith mean when he said, ‘“‘We have felt that 
a charge of $25 for this privilege would not be excessive 
on lumber and $5 on coal”? What did Mr. Keith mean when 
he said, “If he pays $25 a car he was not going to ask for a 
reconsignment the seventeenth time”? And what did he mean 
by the statement, “I will describe it as piracy under the black 
flag,” having reference to wholesalers and jobbers? 

You, no doubt, have copies of this hearing on file. 

And why did Mr. Snell in his testimony immediately after 
Mr. Keith state that he would prefer to have a charge of $25 
a car “because we believe that a charge of $25 a car would ° 
put a stop to the business and would stop the practice,” and 
in reply to the chairman’s question if he thought $25 a car 
would be all right in case it was absolutely necessary to recon- 
sign Mr. Snell states, “‘No, sir; it would be too high”? 

We are wondering where Mr. Snell’s and Mr. Keith’s inter- 
ests lie. It seems there is a bit of partiality and it would also 
appear that you are taking sides against the wholesale frater- 
nity and the small millman, and as a reconsignment charge 
would affect all commodities we must necessarily include the 
grain, coal and ore dealers who use the reconsigning privilege 
to a very large extent. ° 

You may publish this letter (as we will) to show that cer- 
tain members of the Southern Pine Association were the orig- 
inators of the idea to stop reconsignments and also instru- 
mental in having the $2 a day demurrage charge placed in 
effect and Mr. Keith probably does not know that a large num- 
ber of its members would not be able to operate their mills if 
it were not for the wholesaler and for the reconsigning privi- 
lege. 

We are with the mills as against price cutting shipments 
placed in transit by the mills and any other thing that would 
tend to unsettle the market, but the reconsigning privilege is 
most essential to the wholesaler, not only of lumber, but all 
business—coal, iron, steel, grain, and all else that is shipped 
in carload lots; and when you start to place a ban on recon- 
signments it could not help but affect all shipments, and there 
is liable to be some keen. discussion before you can put it 
across. 

If you are going to take sides, you should be against the 
abuses of the reconsigning privilege and not against the recon- 
signing privilege itself. 

We can not understand why the Southern Pine Association 
would try to ring this joker into this classification proposition. 
We are for classification all right, and we believe this point is 
what you should be talking about rather than giving so much 
space against the reconsignment proposition. 

Now, we are frank to say, we reconsign practically every 
car we ship, and we do this because we are able to control the 
shipment to reconsigning point, and from reconsigning point 
to destination. We know over what lines the shipment will 
travel, and are able to trace it thru, thus shortening the time 
in transit from five to fifteen days. This may not sound rea- 
sonable to you, but it is a fact nevertheless, as compared with 


shipments we have made and still do make from transit point ° 


to final destination. 

We also avoid all terminal delays by reconsigning all of our 
shipments ; it protects us against erorrs in weights and rates, 
as we are able to check them at reconsigning points, and it 
gives us control of our lumber for a longer period in case of 
failure to comply with a contract, or in case of financial diffi- 
culty of the customer.—H. D. BrASHER, President, H. D. 
Brasher Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


[Our correspondent has made a very adequate presen- 
tation of the arguments in favor of reconsignment as a 
trade convenience to the wholesale lumberman. He, of 
course, is mistaken when he assumes that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN stands, itself, as sponsor for all that is 
printed in its columns. This is not the case, nor has the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S campaign of correspondence 
been directed at the reconsignment privilege in general, 
but only against the practice of lumber manufacturers 
starting out unsold ears upon a journey to an unknown 
destination. This practice, of course, does not have any 
better influence upon the trade in general if a commis- 
sion wholesaler has some connection with the transac- 
tion. The case is different when some wholesaler has 
bought the car at a definite price and has started it in 
transit expecting to find a customer for it before it ar- 
tives. If he does not find a customer at the expected 
Price and finds it necessary to make some concession in 
order to dispose of the ear, the effect upon the ultimate 
market is, of course, bad, but the mill has secured its 
Price, and oceurrences of this sort are comparatively 
rare with the well informed and successful class of 
wholesalers, 

Tt is, of course, obvious that if this sort of transpor- 
tation of lumber costs the railroads more than where the 
“ar 4s originally consigned to final destination they 
should have an additional charge for the service, and if 
it requires $5 a car to compensate for the cost of re- 
cousignment that is what the rate should be as a prin- 
Ciple of transportation. It is not evident, however, that 
this adjustment of the rate should be intended primarily 
to penalize the reconsignment privilege upon the theory 
that it is a bad commercial practice. The regulation of 
commerce in general is a function of the Federal Trade 
Commission instead of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission. 

_ if, however, the reconsignment privilege introduces 
inefficiency in the use of railroad facilities, if it requires 





the use of a car for a longer period to perform a given 
transportation service, this factor may be considered as 
having a proper bearing in the fixing of the rates. This 
particular correspondent makes the somewhat novel point 
that it is possible better to trace and control the move- 
ment of such cars and thus get them to their destination 
at a date materially earlier than if they were billed 
direct thru. This is an interesting point. If it works 
out that way in general there should be a disposition 
upon the part of the railroads in this time of car short- 
age to pay a premium to those who are able to make the 
reconsignment privilege work out to this much desired 
end. The AMERIGAN LUMBERMAN, however, would like 
to have some statistics on that point showing what the 
actual effect is upon the average, both in moving time 
to destination and in the average amount of demurrage 
accruing upon the car. 

Our correspondent’s remark that the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN should be against the abuses of the reconsign- 
ing privilege and not against the privilege itself is a 
well taken point, but neither he nor anyone else has 
pointed out how these abuses can well be controlled. It 
may be that the remedy must be permitted to rest with 
the individual. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently re- 
ferred to a furniture factory which keeps all of the lum- 
ber in its yards on wheels, but this practice can not be 
recommended in the carrying of mill stock if it is neces- 
sary to resort to transit cars in order to carry out the 
idea. It is possible, however, that there is no logical 
way to compel the lumber manufacturer to use common 
sense in this matter if he chooses to do otherwise, any 
more than it is possible to prevent him from unduly 
cutting the prices upon his lumber. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not wish to be under- 
stood, however, that it believes that the abuse of the re- 
consignment privilege lies entirely and exclusively with 
the lumber manufacturer. It is doubtless true that he 
has less legitimate use for this feature of transportation 
than the man at the other end of the line, but there is 
a suspicion that the man at the other end of the line 
does not always confine himself to a legitimate use.— 
EpITOor. | 


FIGURING THE ADJUSTMENT ON A POOR 
SHIPMENT 


We secured an order from a customer April 24 calling for 
96,000 feet of shortleaf plank of merchantable quality, the 
specifications being as follows: 

Price $27.50 per thousand net—commission $1 per thou- 
sand. 

2 by 7 inch up by 12 foot 3 inches and 4 foot 1 inch multi- 
ples. 

DIS&M&E.B. Butted to lengths. 

Finish on % inch face. 

Delivery month of July. 

This we placed with a Georgia concern. 

The first car, containing 15,000 odd feet, arrived, and being 
of poor quality and worse manufacture was rejected and re- 
jection confirmed by the deputy State surveyor. The defects 
were rotten knots, large pitch pockets, waney edges, small 
tongues or no tongues at ali, and not butted. 

The shipper being informed of the above wired his repre- 
sentatives here to pretect his interests, claiming that we were 
siding with the customer to his (the shipper’s) detriment, 
and in spite of the fact that all transactions prior to this 
had been carried on between ourselves and the shipper. We 
might add here that we wholesale most all our lumber, but 
placed this on a commission basis as we desired to secure 
the New England selling agency from the shipper. 

Sixty-six thousand feet in four cars were forwarded, all of 
it not butted. The first three of these cars were accepted and 
butted on the job at a cost to the shipper of $3 per thousand, 
which was agreeable to all parties concerned. These three 
cars were not surveyed. The last car arrived and was sur- 
veyed with the following result: 

14,977 feet merchantable 
1,794 feet refuse 
4,499 feet N. C. box 


21,270 

As the invoice called for 22,299 feet the count was short 
4.62 percent ; however, it was actually much shorter, as there 
were 1,187 feet of lumber in the lengths over those specified 
in the erder, viz. : there were 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17 and 18 feet 
lengths, and the 1,187 feet represent the difference between 
these and the next butted length below which each piece 
would produce, making the actual contents when butted 20.- 
083 feet, and with refuse thrown out 18,279 feet, or 9.94 
percent. Now for one more point and we will get at the point 
we want to make. 

After the rejection of the first car we bought two car- 
loads of spruce plank amounting to 33,000 feet at a cost of 
$27 to us. We billed this in at $27.50 and collected our 
money. This action we took in August on our own initiative 
and without authority, altho we notified the shipper and 
cancelled the balance of the order, viz.: 33,000 feet. Ship- 
ment had not been made of this and the shipper had agreed 
to deliver in July, so with embargoes obtaining on the South- 
ern, Pennsylvania and New Haven roads we had to act in our 
customer’s interest. 

We have instructed our customer to settle as follows: 





COIR O TOG BESET IU 6 + occ cswecde meee $1,832.22 
RNREEINNA it 00 ese 0 ad's 6,8 2 o's so"4rs $ 654.22 
Butting at $8 per M........ 199.88 
HGEUSO 1, 704 LOGE... <o.5.0.0.c:eceis 49.34 
Overcharge in contents on 
$1,832.22, 7.65 percent.... 140.16 





$1,043.60 $1,832.22 
Balance, $788.62. 


We have notified the shipper to place certified check in 
our hands for our commission. The above program will be 
carried out unless the customer or ourselves find that we are 
in error in the calculation. 

f we have made this ¢lear to you will you be so good as to 
write us and give your opinion? 


[This concern appears to have gone considerably out 
of its way in its efforts to make a fair settlement with 
the shipper, in buying in lumber to protect the deficit, 
and in butting odd lengths and untrimmed stock. 


There appear to be, however, one or two mathematical 
errors in the figures of the settlement which is sug- 
gested. This letter is accompanied by a copy of the 
surveyor’s tally upon the fourth car, giving the number 
of each length in each of the different dimensions and 
in the three grades into which the car was surveyed. 
Referring only to the odd length pieces and including 
all three grades, this showing is as follows: 


11 14 15 17 18 


BEE Getwninewdvece 8 1 27 
PE soe weweciaes 54 6 122 
> | See ee oy 28 1 2 129 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN figures out that the loss 
occasioned by cutting these odd lengths back to the 
next even length would amount to 1,094 board feet, 
and not 1,187 feet as stated in the above communi- 
eation. This computation figures these lengths back to 
multiples of 4 feet, respectively, 8, 12 and 16. If the 
one 11-foot piece instead of being figured back to 8 
feet is rejected entirely, inasmuch as the order called 
for no lengths shorter than 12 feet, this would mean 
an additional loss of 13% feet, or a total shortage 
occasioned by the odd lengths of 1,107.5 feet board 
measure. 

This computation, however, does not take into ac- 
count the fact that some of these odd length pieces 
were in that portion of the car which was classified as 
refuse, measured at 1,794 feet and entirely deducted 
in the suggested settlement. This refuse consisted of 
2 by 8 and 2 by 10, and in the- first dimension there 
were nine pieces 14 feet long and twelve pieces 18 feet 
long. This is a total loss, in measuring back, of 42 feet 
lineal, or 56 board feet. Of the 2 by 10’s there were 
one 14-foot piece and eight pieces of 18 feet, and the 
cutting loss was 18 feet lineal or 30 feet board measure, 
a total of 86 feet. Deducting this from 1,007.5 feet 
leaves 1,021.6 feet shortage occasioned by butting. 

In the proposed settlement there is a deduction of 
$140.16 upon the theory that there was a shortage in 
the measurement upon all four cars amounting to 7.65 
percent of the invoice tally. How was this percentage 
arrived at if the other three cars were not surveyed? 
If it is assumed that there was a shortage upon these 
cars because of short count and butting back to even 
length, the percentage that is here taken does not 
appear to bear any particular relation to the shortage 
that was found by the survey upon the fourth car. The 
shortage of the surveyor’s count over the invoice count 
was: 4.62 percent, and adding to this shortage that 
occasioned by butting back to the specified length the 
shortage over invoice count was around 9 percent. 

There is also another oversight in this calculation. 
The butting at $3 per thousand is charged upon the 
gross or invoice measurement. Obviously no expense 
was occasioned in the butting of lumber that was not 
in the cars. Assuming the deduction of 7.65 percent 
because of short measurement is correct, there should 
be a similar reduction in the charge for butting 
amounting to $15.29. 

With the exceptions here noted the settlement ap- 
pears to be figured out according to a fair policy of 
settlement.—EDIror. | 


HARDWOOD FINISHED FORMS WANTED 


Can you give us a list of the finished hardwood lumber pro- 
ducers of the South, especially Kentucky and West Virginia? 
We are looking for some special stock. What we mean by 
finished plants is not necessarily those that furnish a var- 
pee or oil proposition but some one who finishes in the 
white. 

We are referring here to manufacturers of such articles as 
sash, doors, flooring and, indeed, any concern equipped with 
surfacers, boring machines, jointers and similar equipment. 
Such equipment could easily produce the finished forms which 
we have in mind.—INquiry No. 59. 


[The above inquiry comes from a manufacturer in 
Michigan of various automobile parts and accessories and 
it is quite possible that this inquiry might lead to a very 
nice manufacturing order for some hardwood planing 
mill concern.—EDITOoR. | 


WHERE PREACHING AND PRACTICE DO NOT 
i TALLY 


We have been very much interested in reading comments 
from various sources published in your recent editions rela- 
tive to transit cars. 

We want to go on record as being especially interested as 
to the action taken by the Cincinnati wholesalers as outlined 
in your Sept. 25 edition. 

On page 30 of your Sept. 16 edition you printed a number 
of letters from manufacturers as to their opinion regarding 
transit cars, and we could not help being somewhat amused 
at the remarks of a large manufacturer in Louisiana who went 
on record as to transit cars. ¥ 

At the present time % inch by 4 No. 1 ceiling is worth 
$16 per thousand f. 0. b. mill. We had a car of this bought 
and one of our customers from Jackson, Tenn., walked ints 
cur office a few days ago and we endeavored to sell him thi 
car at $17.75 delivered Jackson. He stated he had jus 
bought a car from this particular mill we referred to at $15, 
and we told him something must be wrong about his state- 
ment, for he must have purchased a straight car 8-foot. He 
said no, he had bought standard lengths, but this mill had 
shipped a transit car to Cairo and found they could not sell 
it north of the river and shipped it back to Jackson, making 
him a price of $15 delivered, altho the freight and demurrage 
amounted to nearly $150. 

You can see from the above that this involved a back haul 
of about 125 miles. 

Don’t you think it would be a good idea for this mill to 
practice what it preaches relative to transit cars, as a great 
many people in the yellow pine business know this is only 
one of many transit cars this concern puts out every now and 
then? 


[Comment is unnecessary.—EpITor. ] 
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Growing constantly more acute as the demand for 
transportation facilities has become insistent, the car 
shortage has now reached a point where the lumber 
industry especially is suffering keenly and the ina- 
bility of the railroads to supply anything like an ade- 
quate supply of cars in which to move lumber is 
seriously menacing the prosperity of that industry. 
The burden of practically every report that has come 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week from the lum- 
ber shipping centers has been car shortage, and there 
is general complaint from every section of the country 
that the railroads have failed utterly to provide means 
for taking care of the business of every kind with 
which they are now swamped. The situation has al- 
most passed the stage of sympathy or tolerance by the 
lumber industry aud severe strictures are being passed 
on the railroads both for their lack of preparation to 
take care of a business that has been constantly in- 
creasing for many months and for the discrimination 
that is practiced by many of the roads in the distri- 
bution of cars that are available. In the face of con- 
stantly increasing revenues the railroads seem to have 
hoped to muddle thru somehow with their limited 
equipment that was in good order rather than place 
orders for new cars or to begin the wholesale repair 
of bad order equipment, and as a result of this policy 
they find themselves totally unprepared to take care 
of anything like the amount of business that-is being 
offered and industries are compelled to mark time at 
a period when they should be advancing at double 
quick, Railroad managers, to be sure, have urged 
shippers and consignees to load and unload Cars 
promptly and have urged the codperation of shippers 
in keeping cars moving with as little delay as pos- 
sible, and they have been receiving this cooperation; 
but codperation simply can not load a car that does 
not exist, and one of the first causes of the present 
acute car shortage is the fact that the railroads have 
not enough rolling stock in good order to take care of 
the business that is being offered. While many of the 
roads have come to a tardy realization of this condi- 
tion and have placed or are placing large orders for 
new equipment some time must necessarily elapse before 
these new cars are available for use, and in the mean- 
time the second largest industry in the United 
States is retarded when for the first time in several 
years it has opportunity to go forward and to recoup 
some of its losses sustained during recent years of 
depression and inactivity. Other than this lack of 
cars in which to move the products of the mills the 
lumber industry has little of which to complain in the 
present situation. There is a good demand for all 
classes of lumber and prices are more satisfactory than 
they have been for several years, but the manufac- 
turer has mighty little consolation in the facts that 
there is a good demand and that he could get good 
prices for his material when he can not take advantage 
of these conditions because the railroads are unable to 
supply him with absolutely essential transportation 
facilities. 

* * * 

That business in every line is prospering is the burden 
of the report in the current Dun’s Keview, which 
says: ‘‘It’s an economic phenomenon that the high- 
est prices of modern times now causing natural hesitancy 
in headquarters fail to check the growth of business, Costs 
in many lines in spite of the previous extensive advance 
are still rising steadily and in some cases rapidly, yet 
each week the magnitude of demand, continuing after 
months of unprecedented buying, becomes more note- 
worthy. There is not an industry of any importance in 
which orders, following much less than the customary 
summer abatement, are not again increasing, and if in 
some branches the expansion is limited it is principally 
because of the inability or disinclination of manufacturers 
to commit themselves further. Nearly all of the works 
thruout the country are covered by contracts extending 
well into the future and the chief problem confronting 
producers, as it has been for some time, is the question 
of making deliveries with the desired promptness. Oper- 
ations everywhere are strained to the utmost to meet the 
notable requirements, but outputs are not easily aug- 
mented, as the scarcity of raw materials increases and 
labor shortage and wage controversies prevent full run- 
ning of machinery in a number of instances. The lack 
of sufficient rolling stock, which becomes more pro- 
nounced as the crops are marketed in large volume, also 
hinders shipment, and fears that supplies may later prove 
even more difficult to obtain are a factor in the current 
heavy buying.’’ This feverish activity in all lines of 
commercial and industrial endeavor contributes to the 
heavy demand for lumber with which to build houses for 
employees, to build additions to factories and erect new 
ones, to repair railroads, to build ships ete. 

* * * 

Reports from the Pacifie Northwest indicate that the 
market has steadied considerably, this having been 
brought about thru a shortage of cars in western Wash- 
ington and western Oregon that has restricted transcon- 
tinental shipment of lumber and thru a curtailment of 
production by mills in that territory. Actual produc- 
tion for the week at 118 mills reporting to the West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association was 66,971,531 feet; 
normal production for these mills would have been 76,- 
510,000 feet. This shows that actual product of these 
mills was below normal 8,538,469 feet, or 11.16 percent, 
and indicates that altho this is the season when mills in 
that territory ordinarily are running to their capacity 
manufacturers realize the unwisdom of piling up stock 
that can not be moved or for which there is no demand, 
and they prefer to keep the situation well in hand by 
holding down production. Mills in that territory report 
a pleasing demand from eastern markets, orders for the 
week having exceeded shipments to eastern markets by 
8,725,000 feet, or 15.81 percent. New eastern business 
accepted amounted to 2,184 cars, while the shipments 
were 1,835 cars, leaving a balance of unshipped orders at 
Washington and Oregon mills included in this report of 
7,087 cars for eastern delivery. Mills catering to cargo 
trade reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation show unshipped orders on hand for the domestic 
trade of 42,594,391 feet, for the export trade 55,453,017 
feet. While there is still a woeful lack of tonnage on 
the Pacific coast the report covering September shipment 
shows an easier situation in that respect, lumber exports 
for that month having amounted to 30,220,798 feet, as 
compared with 13,386,473 feet for August. While ship- 
ments in September, 1915, amounteu to 41,486,561 feet 
the fact that September shipments this year were so 
much in excess of shipments for August indicates an in- 
creasing amount of ocean tonnage is available and gives 
shippers hope that an even better situation in this re- 
spect will soon be in evidence. West coast mills are en- 
joying a good demand for export material and the only 
thing that holds back this trade is the inability of ship- 
pers to secure tonnage, together with high prices that 
prevail tor vessels that are available. That mills on the 
Pacific coast are preparing to make an aggressive cam- 
paign for export trade when the European war has come 
to a close is evidenced by a telegraphic report to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week of final confirmation 
of the details of the organization of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., which will handle the export 
sales of a large number of Pacific coast mills. With this 
organization exploiting the European markets for west 
Coast products, and the proposed codperative selling 
agency in the South exploiting those markets for south- 
ern yellow pine, every indication is that the time is not 
far distant when a large percentage of the production of 
mills of the West and the South will be taken out of the 
domestic trade entirely. The California white pine and 
sugar pine market is reported strong at the recently ad- 
vanced prices, but, as in other sections, mills in that 
territory are suffering because of a lack of cars in which 
to make shipments. Conditions in the redwood market 
continues favorable, the mills reporting a fair local de- 
mand, eastern rail business about normal for the season, 
and export business limited only by the lack of avail- 


SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation compiled from reports from 160 mills for the 
week ended Friday, Oct. 6, shows graphically the effects 
of the car shortage that has the 
entire southern pine producing ter- 
ritory in its grasp, this shortage 
being reflected directly in ship- 
ments and indirectly in orders. 
The report shows orders on hand 
23,782 cars or 480,943,386 feet; 
orders received during the week 
4,071 cars or 82,327,833 feet, mak- 
ing a total of 27,853 cars or 563,- 
271,219 feet. Shipments during 
the week amounted to 3,444 cars 
or 69,648,012 feet, leaving a bal- 
ance of orders on hand of 24,409 
cars or 493,623,207 feet. The mills 
included in this report show pro- 
duction for the week of 87,376,944 
feet against a normal production 
for these mills for the same time 
of 102,073,491 feet. Thus actual 
production was below normal 14,- 
696,547 feet or 14.40 percent. 
Shipments for the week were be- 
low production 17,728,932 feet or 
20.29 percent, while they were be- 
low normal production 32,425,479 
feet or 31.77 percent. Orders for 
the week were less than production 
5,049,111 feet or 5.78 percent and 
were below normal production 19,- 
745,658 feet or 19.34 percent. 
Orders exceeded shipments for the 
week 12,679,821 feet or 18.21 per- 
cent. The increase in orders com- 
pared with last report was 12,679,- 
821 feet or 2.64 percent. Average 
shipment per mill dropped from 
522,626 feet, as reported for the 
previous week, to 435,300 feet, this 
being directly caused by inability 
of the mills to secure cars in which 
to make shipments. 
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able ocean transportation facilities. That westery pine 
mills have little to complain of is shown in a reps 


; issued 
by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associatio:. Ship- 
ments for August made by mills reporting to tit aggo. 


ciation amounted to 103,696,277 feet, compared with 
shipments for August, 1915, of 101,106,712 fec That 
Montana continues to be the leading market fo: western 
pine is indicated by the fact that by far the largest ship- 
ments of that product from any State went from Mon- 
tana, which took from the mills included in this ry 
during August 25,817,420 feet, Idaho coming second with 
9,132,052 feet. Reports from eastern markets show a 
good business in western pine at advancing prices, 


eport 


* * * 


The outstanding feature in the southern pine situation 
is the general car shortage that seriously hampers opera- 
tions in that territory. So acute in fact has this situa- 
tion become that a number of the larger manufacturers 
have temporarily withdrawn from the market and have 
advised their salesmen to take no more orders until the 
car situation has eased up and the mills have had op- 
portunity to reduce present order files. This may work 
a hardship on dealers who have been slow to place orders 
for their fall and winter requirements, but the manv- 
facturers can see no good reason for loading up their 
order files at the present market prices when they have 
absolutely no hope of making delivery within any reason- 
able time. As a result of this situation and a continued 
curtailment of production southern yellow pine is assured 
of a strong market for some time. For certain it is that 
when the mills come back into the market the situation 
will warrant their demanding higher prices than at pres- 
ent prevailing. Heavy inquiries for car material are re- 
ported, the call being especially for car sills, both rough 
heart and No. 1 S48, mills in the Alexandria territory 
having booked orders recently for a million feet of these 
sills ranging from 36 to 40 feet in length. Other sec- 
tions have also reported having booked large schedules, 
The Rock Island Railway has placed orders for about 
6,000,000 feet of southern pine, the bulk of this being 
bridge and smaller timbers for repair work. Call for 
stringers is good and ties hold firm, one order being re- 
ported for 8x8 8-foot 6-inch hard S48 ties at $22 f. o. b. 
mill. There is a heavy call for dimension, with prices 
tending upward, sales being reported at $6 to $6.50 off 
the list, and many mills are short or oversold on various 
items.. Demand for flooring, ceiling and finish has been 
good; in fact, there is no complaint to make as to lack 
of demand for any item, and if the mills could only secure 
cars in which to make shipment business in the southern 
yellow pine territory would boom in a way that manu- 
facturers have not experienced for the last several years. 


* * * 


In the hardwood lumber business conditions are prae- 
tically the same as in all other lines, the movement be- 
ing hampered seriously by lack of cars. There is a strong 
demand, especially trom the automobile factories and 
makers of furniture and implements. Demand for gum, 
both red and sap, is increasing, the call for red gum on 
some items having been so strong that stocks have been 
rather badly broken. In the Chicago market inch sap 
gum, firsts and seconds, is quoted at $1 over prices that 
prevailed ten days ago. Poplar continues one of the best 
sellers and basswood and cottonwood also are popular 
items. In northern hardwoods, while birch continues to 
be a strong seller, maple seems to be most in demand, 
but manufacturers complain somewhat ot slow demand 
for the lower grades. In some of the southern hardwood 
markets plain oak is reported to be very strong, and 
ash has made a remarkable reeovery from the weakness 
that was apparent in that wood only a short time ago. 
In the eastern markets oak moves well, there being 4 
satisfactory trade in plain and quartered oak and a 
good demand for low grade oak box material. Alto- 
gether the hardwood situation as to demand and supply 
is quite satisfactory, but manufacturers are keenly disap- 
pointed by the inability of railroads to supply anything 
like an adequate number of cars in which to move the 
business that is offered. 


* * * 


With one of the principal railroads serving that tertl 
tory reporting that it is 8,000 cars short of a normal 
supply some idea may be had of the problem that con- 
fronts lumber manufacturers in the North Carolina pme 
district. Coming just at a time when the North Caro- 
lina pine market was beginning to recuperate from 4 
long period of depression, this situation is discouraging, 
to say the least of it. However, manufacturers are mak 
ing the best of the circumstances and are gratified to be 
able to realize fairly satisfactory prices for the !umber 
they are able to deliver. Reports from eastern distribut- 
ing markets express fear of a possibility of scarcity ™ 
edge box in those markets unless there is some relie 
from car shortage. There is a good demand for North 
Carolina pine products and prices are strong. +" 
cypress market a similar situation exists; the mills are 
experiencing a heavy demand for practically all of thelr 
produets, but in line with all other producers are suffer- 
ing from effects of the severe car shortage. 


OcToBER 14, 1916, 
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HOW EASTERN INTERESTS VIEW THE USE OF WOOD 


INSURANCE MEN TO CONSIDER RATES ON 
SPRINKLERED BUILDINGS 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—A meeting of the New Eng- 
land Jusurance Exchange will be held Oct. 21 to decide 
on a basis of rating, use and occupancy of sprinklered 
risks. Indirectly, this is a question of importance to 
lumbermen. Many authorities hold that a building of 
heavy will construction, scientifically sprinklered, should 
receive as advantageous an insurance rate as is now given 
to socalled ‘‘fireproof’’ buildings which are not sprink- 
lered. } 

At the last meeting of the exchange a recommendation 
of the improved risks committee that a basis for rating, 
use and occupancy of sprinklered risks be adopted at 
once was laid over under the rules as ‘‘ general legisla- 
tion,’’ for a meeting on Oct. 21 on a ruling of President 
Ide, which was sustained against appeal by three-quarters 
vote. ‘The resolution of the improved risks committee 
provides that the rates in this case shall be those estab- 
lished for fire insurance on the buildings of the risk in 
question, unless specific rates are published, and that the 
policy form shall specify a per diem liability of not ex- 
ceeding one three-hundredth of the whole liability and to 
be based on not less than a 300-working-day year of 
twenty-four hours each. 





URGE CONCRETE FOR DAM PURPOSES 


Monponsett, Mass., Oct. 10.—Protests against the 
license issued to the Hanson Cedar Co. by the old Harbor 
and Land Commission of Massachusetts, allowing the 
lumber concern to establish water levels in the Monpon- 
sett ponds, have been filed with the governor and execu- 
tive council by residents of this vicinity. The Monpon- 
sett Improvement Association has appointed a committee 
to prosecute the objections with the State authorities. 
Under the license the Hanson Cedar Co. has the right 
to use the pond waters for various lumbering purposes, 
including the operation of a box board mill. The pro- 
tests were made when A. C. Burrage, head of the com- 
pany, decided to build a new power dam and use heavy 
plank and timbers for its base and walls. The protest- 
ants claim the dam should be entirely of concrete, on 
the ground that the wood will deteriorate and rot and 
that it will be necessary frequently to drain the water 
from the ponds in order to make repairs on the dam. 
Experience of many years has proved that wood is better 
and more suitable for the purpose than concrete would 


be and the lumber company has, therefore, refused to 
alter its plans. John B. Lynch, president of the Mon- 
ponsett Improvement Association, is leading the fight 
against wood and the Hanson Cedar Co. 





USE OF WOOD MAY BE AFFECTED 


GLOUCESTER, Mass., Oct. 9.—The choice of building 
niaterials in the future building construction in this city 
may be more or less affected by a report of the engineers 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, just made 
public. It is certain, anyway, that insurance rates on 
risks of frame construction will be adversely affected in 
the city of Gloucester, one of the oldest and most famous 
seaports of New England. The engineers of the National 
Board report that their investigation proves that the fire 
hazard and conflagration risk at Gloucester is very 
high ‘‘on account of the light, frame construction and 
congested, narrow streets.’’ 


NEW ENGLAND OBSERVES FIRE PREVENTION 
DAY 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—If Mrs. O’Leary, whose cow 
kicked over the lamp that caused the great Chieago fire 
of forty-five years ago yesterday, could have witnessed 
the observance of the event under the name of Fire Pre- 
vention Day she undoubtedly would have felt a tinge 
of pride in her connection with the event, for not only 
in Boston and Massachusetts and thruout New England, 
but in practically every State in the Union fire preven- 
tion measures were taken as a result. 

There was knocking on wood to some extent and the 
fire prevention ideas were rather unfair and unpractical, 
but as a general thing the observances were of real 
value and lumbermen here were in hearty sympathy with 
the project and codperated in the observances, 

In the New England States and particularly in Boston, 
fire inspections and fire drills were conducted in the 
publie schools and in many factories and shops. Fire 
escapes were examined, boilers and heating plants were 
inspected and tested, garages investigated, rubbish ac- 
cumulations discovered and removed and a special effort 
was made to stop fires for at least one day in the year. 
Thruout Greater Boston with its 2,000,000 people there 
was only one important fire yesterday or last night and 
no one was injured at any fire or by fire. The impor- 
tant fire was a three-alarm blaze in a Cambridge factory 
and it wasn’t even a wooden factory at that. 


Fire Prevention Commissioner John A. O’Keefe sent 
out cards on fire prevention suggestions to all the fac- 
tories and shops employing more than 100 men, asking 
the workmen to guard against fires which threaten them 
with the loss of their jobs and telling them some of 
the dangers to guard against. 

Every school in the city wa’ inspected by an officer 
of the fire department who went thru the buildings from 
boiler room to garret and then addressed the pupils on 
practical methods for preventing fires at home or in 
public buildings. In many schools ot the State fire drills 
were held and children were drilled in the use of fire 
extinguishers and escapes. Some classes were organized 
as fire prevention brigades with one of their number 
acting as fire warden, 

In addresses Commissioner O’Keefe said that last year 
fires cost 5,000 lives and $500 a minute during the entire 
365 days. He said some nasty things about wood in 
building construction, but he made one interesting sug- 
gestion, which was that in every home where there are 
children one shall be appointed fire inspector to hunt 
with his sharp eyes for anything that might start or 
spread a fire and report it to his parents. After a brief 
term another child in the home should be given the 
office, said the commissioner, thus interesting them all 
and keeping them out of mischief such as playing with 
matches. 





REAL ESTATE MEN OPPOSE PROPOSED 
BUILDING LAW 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—Realty men are to oppose 
the proposed new uniform State building law, hearings 
on which are now being coaducted by a special committee 
of the legislature. A special committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Real Estate Exchange which has had the matter 
under consideration recommended that the exchange op- 
pose the measure. The legislative committee has agreed 
to give the members and officers of the Massachusetts 
Real Estate Exchange a special hearing, when they will 
formally voice their objections and the reasons therefor. 
The objections of the exchange are summarized somewhat 
like those of members of the lumber trade here, as 
follows: 

While the Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange will always 
support constructive and progressive legislation, detailed ex- 
amination and consideration of the proposed measure disclose 
so many objectionable features that the exchange finds it 
impossible to support the measure in its present form. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


Fire at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5 destroyed the Caristian Broth- 
ers’ College, ten of the inmates losing their lives. Seven 
other persons were injured. 

In an inventory furnished the appraisers of the estate of 
the late James J. Hill, railroad magnate, its value is placed 
at $52.000,000. Other estimates make the cstate’s value 
$190,000,000. 

In an address made before the Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the Northwest in Chicago Oct. 5 statement was made 
that the losses of the country due to incendiarism are $1(€0,- 
000,000 annually. 


Discovery ef the germ of infantile paralysis was announced 


at a meeting last week in New York City of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. Spread of the epidemic in that section 
is leported as at an end, 

_Ifundreds of members of the First and Second regiments, of 
Chicago, whe returned to their city from the Mexican Lorder 


last week were without employment. Local newspapers and 
hg ia citizens secured positions for ali of them with- 
out delay. 

Staple foods the country over are reaching unprecedented 
prices, The Federal Government advises that the potato crop 
is so short that thousands of bushels must be imported. 


Eggs, milk and other comomdities have advanced sharply in* 
price. Restaurants of New York City have raised their prices 
on practically all popular dishes. The market prices of flour 
and sngar in Chicago Oct. 5 were respectively $9.30 and $7.25 
a barrel, values without parallel. 

Medical and legal authorities and others are much inter- 
ested in a decision rendered in New York City .last week re- 


versing a verdict of conviction of a Christian Scientist on a 
charge of practicing medicine without a license. The decision 
establishes a precedent and the New York County Medical 
Society threatens to appeal it to the State legislature. 


Maj. William Warner, United States senator from Missouri 
from 1905 to 1911 and former commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, died at his home in Kansas 
City Oct. 4, aged 76 years, 

Great Egg Harbor, N. J., will be the site of the largest 
Trenance proving plant in the world, according to plans pub- 
lished last week. It will be built by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and will cover a section nearly eighteen miles in length and 
over six in breadth, 

vireless waves spanned the Pacific Ocean from San Fran- 

isco to Ochiishi, Japan, Oct. 5, during tests for direct wire- 
less telegraphic communication. Formerly Honolulu relayed 
“ages between the two countries. 
ith intent to test the constitutionality of the California 
ht-alien land ownership law, suit was instituted at River- 
sic, that State, last week, to escheat the home of a Japanese. 

'otoe of his minor children, all of them of American birth, 
were named as defendants. 


‘tvs, Mary Beecher Longyear, of Brookline, Mass., has 
¢ ceded to the Christian Science church”twenty acres of land 
‘tn that locality on which to build, “for the so called sick,” 
,\nitarium to be conducted by the “mother” church. The 

‘stian Science board of directors has accepted the gift. 


(/ct. 8 the German submarine U-53 visited Newport, R. I., 
ra “ocuments for the German ambassador and departed, sub- 

"sing on the 3-mile limit. Later it stopped and searched 
tal vessels, two of them neutral ships, and sank seven 
SIDS, their crews escaping. Three German submarines were 

‘orted Oct. 9 as active off the American coast in the 
penn War craft of the Allies are watching for them. 
" vine insurance rates applying between American and Eng- 
ha Ports have jumped 1 to 5 percent. English papers say 
a ‘ae was virtually a blockade of American ports and in 
‘solation of international law. 


off, order of Secretary of War Baker Oct. 6 commanding 


ers of the army will discontinue recruiting service at 









their discretion. All militia troops that have not seen ser- 
vice on the border were ordered to the front last week, this 
affecting 8,000 militiamen in twelve States. Oct. 7 there 
were 104,000 militiamen on the border. 


In an open letter addressed “To the Saloonkeepers of Chi- 
cago” the Dry Chicago Federation issues a: frank warning 
that it intends to put them out of business and offers the 
assurance that it will make Chicago “dry” in the spring 
election of 1918. 


Approximately 2,000 Protestant-Episcopal bishops, clergy- 
men and laymen, representing about 4,000,000 of that creed 
in the United States and its possessions, opened at St. Louis, 
Mo., Oct. 11, the forty-fourth triennial convention of the 
church. 

Eighty percent of railroad train employees, all unor- 
ganized labor not represented in the four brotherhoods 
that secured from Congress the passage of the Adamson 
8-hour law, have formed an organization with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, from which they have mailed to their 
membership details of their failure to get a hearing with 
the President. The association opposes granting of priv- 
ileges to members of the four brotherhoods unless they 
cover the whole field of railroad employees. 


Washington 


Bids for construction of four battleships will be opened Dec. 
6, proposals being received up to noon of that day. The 
general plan is for the building of American battleships to be 
the fastest and best afloat. 


Export trade of the United States, according to figures 
published Oct. 6, gives an apparent trade balance for the first 
eight months of the calendar year 1916 of $1,730,000,000, 
leading to an estimate of $2,500,000,000 by the end of the 
year. Total exports were valved at $3,435,969,212, an in- 
crease of $1,205,082,010 over the corresponding eight months 
of a year ago. Exports of railway material and equipment 
from the United States for the seven months ending with July 
were valued at $36,450,000, as compared with $9,465,000 for 
the same period of the preceding year, as reported by the 
Department of Commerce. Railway car exports increased in 
value from $17,670,000 to. $18,093,000. Locomotives sent 
abroad numbered 363, the largest number going to Russia. 


Maj. Gen. George Goethals, governor of the Panama Canal 
Zone ; George F. Rublee, of New Hampshire, a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and Edgar C. Clark, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, were selected last week as the 
members of the board created by Congress to investigate the 
8-hour train employees law. Their duties will begin when the 
law is in effect, Jan. 1, and continue ‘“‘not more than nine nor 
less than six months,” after which they will report to the 
President and Congress. 


Governmental report issued Oct. 9 shows that corn will 
make a: crop of 2,717,932,000 bushels, 8,000,000 more than 
estimated in September. Spring wheat is placed at 3,500,- 
000 bushels less than the September estimate, with a yield 
of 152,800,000 bushels. Barley and oats are under the aver- 
age and white potatoes show a loss of 59,000,000 bushels 
from last year’s crop, or the lowest since 1911. 


Confidential dispatches received Oct. 7 say that Japan may 
get the extensive trade of New Zealand and some of that of 
Australia following the war. Because of the blacklisting of 
German firms those countries will have to look elsewhere for 
their imports and Japan is prepared to take care of them. 


President Wilson has announced the appointment of 
members of the advisory commission to be associated 
with the council of national defense created at the last 
session of Congress. The seven members of the commis- 
sion are: Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad; Samuel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; Dr. Franklin H. Martin and 
Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago; Howard E. Coffin, of De- 
troit; Bernard Baruch, of New York, and Dr. Hollis God- 
frey, of Philadelphia. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


FOREIGN 


In an address delivered at Waterford, Ireland, Oct. 6, John 
Redmond, the Irish Nationalist leader, declared that home 
rule for Ireland is safe “if Ireland remains sane.” He de- 
= conscription as insincere and purely a political move- 
ment, 


Following the resignation of the ministry of Marquis 
Okuma, the Japanese emperor requested Lieut. Count Seiki 
Terauchi, former minister of war, to organize a new cabinet. 
The appointment is regarded as a victory for the bureaucrats 
and the Choshu and Satsuma clans. It has caused much 
dissatisfaction. The new premier has publicly disavowed any 
intention of aggressive steps toward the United States. 

London advices oF that eleven persons were killed and 
sixteen were injured in a railway collision occurring between 
f'chneidemuhl and Berlin Oct. 9. 


Another revolt of the army of Santo Domingo, reported 
Oct. 6, is said to have been stopped by the presence of Amer- 
ican marines and sailors. Peace has been established by 
American officers. 


Destruction of a large Roumanian army in Bulgaria is 
reported Oct. 5; Allies gain on other Balkan fronts; French 
continue their offensive north of Combles; Russians maintain 
heavy attacks on Teuton lines; Italians repulse Austrian at- 
tacks. Roumanians suffer further defeats Oct. 6; Allies 
continue their offensive in Macedonia and British and French 
aes ge on the Somme fronts; Slavs gain further positions 
n the drive on Lemberg; Germans repel Russian attacks near 
Lutsk ; Italians increase gains over Austrians. Oct. 7 Russo- 
Roumanian troops break the center of the Central Powers’ 
army in Dobrudja; Allies attack Lemberg from four sides; 
British and French have further successes on the Somme 
front; Italians throw back Austrian assaults. Berlin claims 
recapture of Kronstadt, Transylvania, Oct. 8; British con- 
tinue advances in the Somme sector; Italians repulse seven 
Austrian attacks in the Vanoi Cismon Valley. Paris reports 
Oct. 9 that Servians drive Bulgars back and cross Cerna 
River; important pone are captured by Italians, Aus- 
trians losing heavily; Russians storm and consolidate sec- 
tions of Teuton lines; Berlin claims repulse of all Slav at- 
tacks and slight gains for the Central Powers; British make 
minor gains on the western front and French repel attacks. 
South of the Somme French gain in a mile and a half drive 
Oct. 10; British consolidate positions recently taken; Teuton 
troops capture mountain passes in Transylvania; British 
claim capture of two towns in Macedonia; Italians report 
successes on Austrian front. Allies demand use of Greek 
fleet and railroad control Oct. 11; Teutons extend invasion of 
Roumania ; British capture two Macedonian towns. 


Following instructions of the Danish parliament, the legis- 
latures of the islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix have 
named delegates to go to Copenhagen and present the views 
of the islanders on the sale of the Danish West Indies to the 
began States. They left Oct. 9, instructed to recommend 

e sale. 


In the last peace year in Germany its ben trade totaled 
$35,000,000, the larger part of its toy exports going to the 
United States. Since the war this value has dropped about 
two-thirds. Other countries have taken up the industry and 
Germany will have difficulty in recovering its lost markets. 

Canton, China, has been in a state of siege this week, a 
result of ambitions of rival military leaders. Warships of 
America, Japan and other nations are anchored in the West 
River for the protection of Shamen Island, on which all for- 
eign consulates and most of the foreign business houses are ° 
located. 

Berlin announcement of Oct. 12 states that former 
King Otto, of Bavaria, the ‘‘mad king,” had died suddenly 
near Munich. King Otto was deposed Nov. 5, 1913, and 
was succeeded by Ludwig III. 

British official compilation ae Oct. 11 places the 
German casualties from the beginning of the war to the 
end of September at 3,556,018. 
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LIVE WIRE WORK MEETS AN EMERGENCY 


Speedway Is Built in Short Order—Lumbermen Get 
Busy Characteristically 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 10.—Uniontown, Pa., recently 
decided to construct a speedway for automobile races 
and other exhibits, and out of this decision there sprung 
up a bit of a lumberman’s enterprise that has caused 
much wonderment and comment. Uniontown, having de- 
cided upon the speedway, selected the site, pushed the 
financing of the project and began construction work all 
in a jiffy. C. W. Thompson, of Uniontown, was the 
chief financial backer and now he is associated with a 
number of others. The plans called for a two-mile track, 
principally of wooden construction, and inquiries for 
lumber were circulated with a rush, as the approach of 
the season for celebrations was close at hand. The 
revenue of one entire meet was dependent upon opening 
within a set time, besides contracts with all the big cir- 
euit automobile drivers to assemble in 
Uniontown at an early date to strive for 
supremacy over the fastest track ever 
built—its possibilities being estimated at 
120 miles an hour. And so the success of 
the whole proposition was dependent upon 
the lumber supply. 

L. F. de Bordenave, general manager of 
the American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., immediately saw where quick action 
could be made to count and with the full 
knowledge of the difficulties of meeting 
shipping requirements of this rush contract 
he undertook to fulfill it. A good many 
mills were called into service while some 
rare tricks were worked with the railroads 
to procure cars—articles that it takes not 
pull but push to get nowadays. Every kind 
of car was pressed into service and cars of 
lumber began to arrive at the site of the 
speedway in an amazingly short time. In 
three weeks the 3,000,000 feet required 
for the construction of the speedway actu- 
ally was on the ground and a good part 
of it was a part of the speedway. 

This live wire work by the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. has created 
much admiration not only in Uniontown 
but in Pittsburgh and other places where 
details of the feat became known, and the 
officials of the speedway have nothing but praise for the 
efficient methods of the company. 


CONSUMMATE BIG TIMBERLAND DEAL 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 7.—The Pacific States Timber 
Co., Frank B. Mitchell, of Baker, Ore., president, will 
build a 75,000-foot capacity sawmill near Austin, Ore., 
to work into lumber 124,000,000 feet of yellow pine tim- 
ber for which the company has offered $2.91 a thousand 
feet, and which bid has been accepted by the Forest 
Service. The timber is located on the middle fork of the 
John Day River in the Whitman national forest, is about 
five miles from Austin and sixty miles from Baker. 
Austin is on the Sumpter Valley Railroad and the inten- 
tion is to build a logging road from that line into the 
timber. A planing mill and box factory will probably 
be located at Baker. The proposed mill at Austin will 
cost about $100,000 and is to be ready for operation next 
summer, as the contract calls for beginning of cutting 
Aug. 1, 1917. Operations are to be concluded July 31, 
1928. 


LUMBER COMPANY BREAKS TWO RECORDS 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., Oct. 9.—The Chickasaw Lumber Co., 
of this city, points with considerable pride to the fact 
that it broke two records during September. During this 
month the company shipped the largest car of lumber in 
its history, this car containing 36,004 feet of: 2-inch 
beech lumber. The other record breaking feat was the 
shipment of 140 cars of lumber, which is the largest num- 
ber of cars this company has ever shipped in one month. 
This lumber was shipped from six States into fifteen 
States. 


DEMAND FOR WOODEN CARS INCREASES 


Developments of the last week mark a considerable 
improvement in the demand for wood in ear construction. 
The Chicago & North Western Railway is taking bids 
on 1,000 wooden box cars and 1,700 gondola cars, the 
superstructures of which will be of composite wood and 
steel construction. It is expected that this company’s 
orders will exceed the number of cars on inquiry. The 
railroad ordered 500 steel ore cars Tuesday from the 
Pullman Co. and may purchase additional steel cars, 
including 300 to 500 ballast and 50 tank cars. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is placing con- 
tracts for material for 1,000 wooden gondola cars, the 
center constructions or center sills to be of steel. The 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad is in the market for 750 
steel underframes for gondola cars and 750 steel under- 
frames for ventilated box cars. This company will build 
1,500 wooden cars in its own shops and has ordered 1,000 
steel gondola and 500 steel hopper cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. 

The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad is inquiring 
for 100 to 200 automobile cars and Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, are receiving bids on 200 to 400 refrigerator cars. 
Swift & Co., Chicago, has been active for some time 
repairing old cars and has just placed orders for 150 
sets of trucks for new cars to be built in the company’s 
own shops. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway has ordered 1,500 addi- 














tional gondola cars, making a total of 2,500 cars of 
this type recently placed with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. The Western Maryland Railway has or- 
dered 2,000 steel hopper cars from the Pullman Co. 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad awarded contracts 
for 500 steel hopper cars to the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
and 500 steel gondola cars to the Standard Steel Car Co. 
The American Car & Foundry Co., it is reported, has 
received an order from the Milwaukee Coal & Gas Co. 
for 300 gondola cars. 


SHORT LENGTHS GO OVER THE COUNTER 








Department Store Selling Proves a Success—Solves a 


Waste Problem 


NEw OrLEANS, La., Oct. 7.—Mention was made in 
these columns last spring of the activities of the Southern 
Pine Association in promoting the sale of short length 
lumber thru the department stores. At that time a rack 








EAGER CROWD BEFORE DISPLAY OF LUMBER IN STORE WINDOW 


was placed in the hardware department of the Maison 


Blanche, the largest department store in the city, and 


this has proved a very successful way to sell lumber. 
This movement has been pushed in other sections of the 
country by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Miniature Lumber Co., 
and bids fair to open up a very profitable field for the 
lumberman. The rack shown in an accompanying illus- 
tration was designed to hold varying sizes of small lum- 
ber from one-half inch quarter rounds of 4 to 8 feet in 
length to boards 12 inches wide and 8 feet long. The 
department store made an interesting show window ex- 
hibit of samples of the stock and simple, useful house- 
hold articles that can be made at home with slight ex- 


THIS CASE 


Depertmert & Hardware 





RACK USED BY NEW ORLEANS DEPARTMENT STORE 


pense. The window display aroused great interest, as 
is shown by the cut depicting the crowd the first day of 
the display. 

Practically all of the material marketed by means of 
this rack is made up either of mill waste or lumber 
ordinarily of such length that it will only go into the 
manufacture of boxes. When this system of distribution 
is established generally it is estimated that over $2,000,- 
000 worth of short lengths will be sold annually. The 
most satisfying feature is that this is practically all 
created business; that is, the lumber will be used for the 
purpose of making articles and repairs that would not 





———— 
be made if it were not marketed in this form. Tt ordi- 
narily takes more time and trouble for the aver: 
to get short lengths from the usual dealers than its use is 
worth to him. For instance, it is said that in New Or- 
leans a man would have to take an hour or so ott, spend 
ten cents carfare to reach a lumber yard and find, in many 
instances, that the retail dealer can not furnish the size 
required without spoiling considerable stock, which 
necessarily he would have to pay for. Now any lesired 
piece can be purchased in a few minutes at the depart- 
ment store and delivered to the home. The disposal of 
just such stock has always been one of the projlems of 
the sawmill, and to tell the truth until the project of 
marketing through department stores was started it never 
had been solved to any great degree of profit to the 
mill owner. 

In speaking of the sales of short length lumber thry 
department stores, a store manager remarked: ‘I+ is 
good stock for the reason that it is ‘suggestive stock? 
—the man who drops into our store to purchase a piece 
of short length for the purpose of making repairs at his 
home is apt to buy nails, paint or hard. 
ware also, and the stock that sells other 
goods is the stock we like to earry,’? 


LABORATORY MAKES NOTABLE TESTS 


Manison, Wis., Oct. 11.—In coiperation 
with the Bureau of Mines, the U. 8. For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison re- 
cently completed a number of test's at Salt 
Lake City to determine the value of cer- 
tain wood oils for the flotation process, 
Excellent results were obtained and it ap- 
pears very probable that these oils will be 
placed on the market in competition with 
many coal tar products now in general use, 
Some of these wood products, which at 
present have practically no market value, 
will become a source of revenue to the 
wood distilling industry. 


se man 








Recent experiments with sodium fluoride 
by the laboratory are directly responsible 
for a very marked demand for that chem- 
ical. A number of lumber companies are 
experimenting with it in large quantities 
as a sap stain preventive, in which respect 
it has proved much more effective than 
sodium carbonate, which is generally used 
for this purpose. One mining company is 
now using it for the preservation of mine timbers and a 
railroad company, treating over a million ties per year, 
is seriously considering its use in place of zine chloride. 

Owing to these activities, two chemical manufacturing 
companies are putting sodium flouride on the market. 


ACKNOWLEDGES THANKS FOR RESIDENTS’ SUPPORT 


CoRNELL, WIS., Oct. 10.—Following the recent hear- 
ing before the Wisconsin Industrial Commission in the 
ease of C. O. Frisbie, president of the Cornell Wood 
Products Co., charged with alleged violation of the child 
labor law, at which prominent citizens of this city testi- 
fied in behalf of Mr. Frisbie that he acted as a bene- 
factor to the boys, the company published the following: 

The Cornell Wood Products Co. wishes to thank all the 
residents of Cornell who assisted it in the recent hearing 
before the industrial commission on alleged violations of the 
child labor law. The company appreciates the spirit of the 
people in Cornell who with a very few exceptions rallied to 
the moral support of the company because of a full under- 
standing of the motives of C. O. Frisbie when he created the 
opportunity of giving the young boys money and keeping them 
out of mischief. His efforts to assist the boys so over- 
shadowed technicalities that the alleged violations of child 
labor law were entirely lost from sight in the minds of the 
citizens of Cornell. 


LOSSES BY FOREST FIRES HEAVY 


Orrawa, OnT., Oct. 12.—The recent devastating for- 
est fires are giving much concern to the Government and 
the people. The Commission of Conservation reminds 
Canada that the average rate of insurance in the Domin- 
ion for the last three years has been $1.18 a $100 for in- 
surance. In Sweden it is 40 cents, in Austria .30, i 
England .23, in Germany .22, in France .21, in Spain and 
Italy 19 cents. Now one of the largest insurance ecompa- 
nies operating in northern Ontario, after a survey of the 
most recent big fire, says that several of the big compa- 
nies will withdraw from the country—in fact some have 
already withdrawn. 

The insurance men state that until the Government 
puts the fire ranging on an efficient basis the situation 
will not change. They claim that their losses have been 
so great that it will take many years of premiums with 
no further losses to catch up. ae. 

Attention is called by the conservation commission to 
the work of the St. Maurice Forest Protective Association 
in the St. Maurice watershed in Quebec, representing 
about 12,000 square miles of forest land. Previous years 
have shown much loss due to carelessness of settlers but 
a campaign of vigorous education has resulted in only 
one fire within the association territory this season being 
due to human agency, the others being caused by light 
ning. The settlers are also strongly in favor of the per 
mit system. 











Tue Department of Forestry at Ottawa has just issued 
its annual report dealing with the production of lumber, 
lath and shingles in Canada during 1915. Statistics were 
obtained from 3,239 mills, or 396 more than reported in 
1914. The total value of lumber, lath and shingles pro 
duced in Canada last year was $69,695,479, to which total 
lumber contributed $61,919,806, lath $2,040,819, and shin- 
gles $5,734,852. 
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CAN RESIST PREJUDICE AGAINST WOOD SHINGLES 


Forest Products Laboratory Director Advocates Use 
of Fire-Resistant Paints—Lumbermen Should Act 


Mavison, Wis., Oct. 9.—‘‘The agitation against the 
use of wood shingles has been due to the failure of the 
lumbermen to insist that roofs be properly laia,’’ de- 
clared Howard F. Weiss, director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory here, in referring to the objections raised 
against wood shingles in the pamphlets issued in some 
States for Fire Prevention Day. Said Mr. Weiss: 

I believe that the ordinance against the use of wood 
shingles will be modified as soon as lumbermen make greater 
use of fire-retardent paints and also demand that roofs be laid 
according to their instructions. The trade is beginning to 
realize this fact. The shingle agency of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association is taking a keen interest in the way 
roofs are laid. The dealers insist that the shingles be laid 
properly. Naturally a much superior roofing is the result. 
They ought to follow up this step by applying some method of 
making the shingles fire-resistant. 

Mr. Weiss stated further that experiments at the lab- 
oratory had shown that the resistance which shingles 
might offer to fire could be greatly increased. Shingles 
painted with a zine borate solution were exposed to a heat 
of 325 degrees Centigrade for six minutes. At the end of 
this time the shingles were charred, but not burned thru. 
The heat to which these shingles were exposed is suffi- 
cient to set fire to an ordinary untreated shingle in one 
minute. When the chemical was forced into the shingles 
their resistance to fire was found to be even greater. 
At the end of thirty minutes’ exposure to a heat of 325 
degress Centigrade the impregnated shingles were only 
charred. 

‘These experiments prove conclusively that when fire- 
retardent paints are applied to shingles, they increase 
very materially the resistance of the roof to sparks,’’ 
continued Mr. Weiss. 

The fire-retardent quality of shingles which have been 
either painted or impregnated with zine borate is due to 
the fact that the chemical fuses when heat is applied. 
In addition to its value as a fire-retardent, this solution 
if combined with zine oxide also serves as a protective 
coating against the weather. Two shingles painted with 
the preparation named have lain on the roof of the lab- 
oratory for over two years and as yet they do not show 
the slightest effect of the Wisconsin climate. 


One of the largest southern cities, which has had an 
ordinance in force for many years forbidding the use of 
wood shingles, may repeal the statute if it can get shin- 
gles which are fire-resistant. City officials wrote to the 
Forest Products Laboratory and asked for specifications 
of fire-resistant paints. The laboratory replied that 
paints should be able to stand the test mentioned above, 
but added that none of the commercial fire-resistant 
paints would endure an exposure to a heat of 325 degrees 
Centigrade. The officials were given the formulae for 
the two paints which the laboratory has found most 
effective. 


Ascribes Fire Losses to Defective Chimneys 


MaApison, Wis., Oct. 9.—The use of shingle roofs in 
Wisconsin has not been condemned, because there has not 
been found sufficient hazard in the building industry 
where wood roofs have been used, according to a pam- 
phlet issued for Fire Prevention Day by the Wisconsin 
State fire marshal. 


Instead of prescribing any fireproof material for use as 
roofing, the pamphlet states that a large item of the 
annual fire loss is not caused by roofing but by defective 
chimneys. The pamphlet gives a detailed account of 
precautions for the owner of buildings. Attention is 
called to the fact that nearly half the value of new 
buildings in the United States each year is destroyed by 
fire. A mathematical mind has computed, says the bulle- 
tin, that the buildings destroyed by fire in one year in 
the United States, if arranged side by side on an imagi- 
nary street, would form a double row of buildings reach- 
ing from Chicago to New York. Each thousand feet 
would mark an accident due to fire and each three-quar- 
ters of a mile an untimely death in the flames. At least 
400 more lives are each year sacrificed to fire in the 
United States than the aggregate number of deaths due 
to such disasters as the Iroquois Theater fire, the Boyers- 
town Opera House fire, the Collinwood school fire, the 
Peabody school fire, and the Asche Build- 


ing fire, 


A NEW USE FOR LUMBER DEVELOPED 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 7.—A new use for 
lumber that is creating much interest in 
the Puyallup Valley, a Tacoma suburb, is 
reported by the Brew Manufacturing Co., 
of that place. This is the use of crates 
mstcad of using gunny sacks for storing 
potatoes. The idea was suggested by the 
Western Washington State Experiment Sta- 
tion, which is located in the valley, and 
IS veing adopted by numerous farmers. 
The reports show potatoes will keep much 
better in the erates, besides being easier 
to handle. The Brew company reports it is 
maxing hundreds of these crates and that 
the demand is growing. The company oper- 
ates a sawmill, box plant and veneer plant. 
t is now increasing its power by adding 
a new boiler. This use of wooden boxes is 
expected to spread rapidly to other potato 
Talsing sections. 











COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBIT WINS MANY CUSTOMERS 


An attractive and very comprehensive exhibit’ of pat- 
tern stock, installed by the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia, was a great feature of the convention 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association, was held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, last month. This exhibit, composed 
of the company’s selected grades of Michigan soft 
cork white pine and genuine California sugar pine in pat- 
tern stock, was a center point of interest for the attend- 
ing foundrymen and it resulted in many new customers. 
It was in charge of E. C. Anderson, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the company, assisted by his son, A. Warren 
Anderson. 

The Thomas E. Coale company has been a regular ex- 
hibitor at conventions of this kind for some time, and it 
reports that the demand for its pattern stock has in- 
creased tremendously since this effective means of adver- 
tising was inaugurated. 





UNION LABOR MAY ANTAGONIZE ANTITRUST LAW 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 7—What effect, if any, an opin- 
ion handed down by the attorney general of Texas re- 
garding the anti-trust laws will have on the lumber in- 
dustry is being questioned, especially by retail dealers. 
The opinion holds that the rules of the plasterers’ union 
as to the number of coats of plaster to be placed on the 
wall of a house do not violate the antitrust laws. It is 
now contended by the Architects’ Association of Texas, 
which submitted the matter to the attorney general, that 
workmen can be permitted to specify how many bricks 
shall go into a building, how many shingles on a roof 
and the number of boards in a frame structure. 

The question arose when the plasters’ union of Hous- 
ton refused to plaster the walls of a house according to 
the plans of the designing architect, who stipulated one 
coat of plaster on a cement wall. The plasterers in- 
sisted that they have rules which provide for two coats 
of plaster on a wall of that kind. The architects con- 
tended that such practice was a violation of the anti- 
trust law as a restraint of trade. It is the first time the 
question has been raised. 





FIRE PLAYS HAVOC IN THE SOUTH 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


HattiesBurG, Miss., Oct. 10.—Fire starting in the dry 
kilns of the Kola Lumber Co.’s plant, at Kola, last night 
about 9:30 destroyed its dry kilns, planing mill, a large 
rough lumber shed and about three-quarters of a million 
feet of rough lumber. The company had a large stock 
of lumber on hand, but by hard fighting most of it was 
saved together with the sawmill, machine shop and ramps. 
The loss is adequately covered by insurance and the kilns 
and planing mill will be rebuilt at once. The company 
will probably run the sawmill and stack the boards on its 
yards while the kilns are being rebuilt. 





FAIRBANKS HOME, DEDHAM, MASS., BUILT OF WOOD IN 1636 AND STILL USED 


AUGUST SHIPMENTS MAKE FAVORABLE SHOWING 


Comparison Indicates Increase in Western Pine for 
Twenty-one States and Three Sections 


The report of shipments for August just issued by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a favor- 
able increase as compared with shipments for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The report is as follows: 

—_—1915-—_—-_ ———- 1916 ——_—- 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 


Tdaho ...cscccccees 249 6,637,206 385 9,132,052 
22,222,385 





DD aivieccevccss 896 1,046 25,817,420 
CORON 2 occ -e 27 1,035,935 42 1,134,397 
Washington .. 185 4,311,512 290 6,708,016 


North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 


478 11,951,488 301 
380 8,960,479 215 


7,290,986 
5,343,920 















ee 321 8,082,250 281 6,862,218 
gg eo 184 4,372,120 197 4,660,045 
RT re 170 264 6,284,499 
Ct A er Sere a 196 221 5,400,245 
eosin a wocteed® 9 6 11 255,240 
TRCDTOGRE 5b 20 0020 02 233 ,658 202 4,691,598 
po Pee 25 536, 28 667,930 
Py 187 4,543,790 95 2,254,683 
WOME Fis eon cc cle’ 28 695,315 75 1,638,453 
Li A tes a 110 2,872,104 87 2,255,375 
DEIGURUEE Sie ccc ecces 47 1,133,822 62 1,607,031 
Rtas cee bu coke ¥s 51 1,215,380 65 1,615,994 
ere re 5 128,445 8 83,453 
Atlantic Coast States 224 5,507,245 173 4,242,748 
Other Bastern States 80 2,024,942 145 3,457,742 
Oo ae oe y | 121,430 85 2,060,245 
Cas vicicecawes Ham 4edrweneee 5 108,370 
Oklahoma .......... ite Ge tieeneane 1 23,617 
jo eres 1 17,016 1 14,976 
Totals .........4,089 101,196,712 4,285 103,696,277 





Cut for month, 1915—35 
MAEM MN ccs cess tv cessceeceesascesds 124,554,706 
Cubrexceeds shipments. .... sc ccccccvcccccdccscccce Bee eae 
Number of mills not operating......-......++.4. 
The figures in various columns indi- Prices 


cate relation of prices to those prevailing Normal Above Below 
the previous month and number of mills 20 4 1 
reporting. 

The figures in various columns indi- Inquiries 
cate volume of ‘inquiries as compared 12 6 
with last month and number of mills 
reporting same. 


SPECULATE ON ACTION OF WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 11.—There is considerable specu- 
lation in lumbering and forestry circles thruout the 
State as to what action the Wisconsin legislature which 
meets this winter will take in regard to the 157,000 acres 
of land bought by the State for reforesting purposes. 
This purchase of land was declared unconstitutional by 
the supreme court, which found that the forestry board 
had exceeded its powers. In addition to the 157,000 
acres affected the decision also affected 169,600 acres of 
swamp land and 12,100 acres of school land held by the 
State. 

It will be for the legislature to determine whether 
the administration of the lands shall remain with the 
conservation commission or shall be vested in the public 
land commissioner, who is a constitutional officer. In 
addition the whole matter of reforesting will have to 
be threshed out on the floor of the legislature since that 
body alone has power to pay the indebtedness of the 
general fund and the trust funds. A commission ap- 
pointed by the last legislature to draw up a code of land 
laws applying to the matter under dispute will report 
to the legislative body this winter. 


WITHDRAW FROM MARKET TEMPORARILY 


RicHToN, Miss., Oct. 7—Bentley & Emery, manufac- 
turers of yellow pine at this place, have sent out a spe- 
cial letter to their customers advising that because they 
are getting less than 50 percent of their requirements of 
ears and have on hand a quantity of orders booked dur- 
ing the last sixty days that must have attention, they 
have concluded to withdraw from the market for the pres- 
ent, or until such time as cars become more plentiful. 
They express regret that it is necessary to take this step, 
but state that under the circumstances they can not give 
their customers the service that is required. They advise 
that their customers will promptly be notified when condi- 
tions are such that business can again be accepted. 


OP DBD DPD PPP LPIA 


WOOD'S ENDURING QUALITIES DEMONSTRATED 


DEDHAM, Mass., Oct. 9.—The wonderful enduring 
qualities of wood and its great’ economy as a building 
material were demonstrated here to 200 descendants of 
Jonathan Fairbanks who met for their 
fifteenth annual reunion in the handsome, 
sturdy homestead their colonial ancestor 
constructed of ordinary New England lum- 
ber 280 years ago. 

The old Fairbanks house, built in 1636, 
is the most famous historic spot in Ded- 
ham. It is now owned by the Fairbanks 
Family Association of America, which in- 
cludes among its many members the former 
vice president of the United States. 

Except for some minor alterations, re- 
sulting from the varying tastes of the 
many tenants who have been sheltered 
within its stout walls of oak timbers and 
pine boards and weather-beaten but still 
sound pine clapboards, the old Fairbanks 
house is practically the same today as it 
was when old Jonathan Fairbanks built it. 
Neither the wicked winter blizzards nor 
the scorching sun of summer have les- 
sened its value as a place of abode, in the 
opinion of Henry Irving Fairbanks, presi- 
dent of the Fairbanks Family Association 
of America, who lives in Dedham. 
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CAR SHORTAGE GRIPS MOST PRODUCING SECTIONS 





—— 
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Equipment Famine Prevails South, Southeast and West—Governmental Action for Relief Is Suggested—Mills and Logging 
Camps Face Idleness—Little Early Improvement 


CARS ARE SCARCE; RIVER AT LOW STAGE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 10.—The car situation is still 
giving lumber shippers here much trouble and there is 
very little prospect of any early change for the better. 
In addition to the great scarcity of cars for the handling 
of shipments the stage of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries is very low, interfering with usual water transpor- 
tation. Some firms along Sunflower, Yazoo and other 
rivers in Mississippi, as well as along some of the streams 
in Arkansas, heretofore have been able to use barges for 
the handling of lumber shipments, but this practice now 
is out of the question. The railroads say they are doing 
their best to meet present conditions but they are forced 
to acknowledge that they are unable to supply the neces- 
sary ears for the handling of lumber, cotton or any other 
commodity. 

The movement of logs to the mills continues on a 
fairly large scale. It is certain that the restriction of 
output has not been as’ great as was expected even a 
fortnight ago, and the fact that logs are moving in con- 
siderable volume makes it possible that there may be 
comparatively little interference on account of lack of 
raw material. The Valley Log Loading Co. is loading 
logs at approximately 75 percent capacity, which is a 
far better showing than officials of that company ex- 
pected. Most mills in this section are able to keep 
their plants in operation tho there are occasional in- 
stances where mills are being forced to run on shorter 
time or to cease operations altogether temporarily. De- 
mand for hardwood lumber is of such character that every 
manufacturer is anxious to produce a large stock of lum- 
ber and the inability to run on double time or to work at 
full capacity on single shifts is a source of very great 
disappointment to them. 


CARS BEING DIVERTED FOR OTHER USES 


MosiLz, Aua., Oct. 10.—Railroads in the North and 
East, where it is said cars have been allowed to remain 
when they should have routed toward the South, would 
rather pay the fee charged by the owners of the cars than 
to send them back, according to Brooks Flowers, of the 
Flowers Lumber Co., yellow pine manufacturer, who com- 
plains of inability to get cars. 

Lumbermen did not realize the seriousness of the situ- 
ation until a short time ago when they were told that 
they would have to call for fewer cars than before. In 
many instances, it is pointed out, companies using scores 
of ears per month have been unable to get more than 
one or two, and in many instances cars never before used 
for lumber are being accepted. One large manufacturer 
in this district, on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
who has been using 200 cars a month, was able to get one 
box car last week. 

The situation becomes more acute as the days pass, 
and unless there is relief in a short time many mills in 
Alabama will either have to curtail their output or else 
close down altogether. The car shortage comes at a 
time when there is an inereased demand for all material. 

The contract for 6,000,000 feet of dimension and other 
material placed by the Louisville & Nashville last week 
caused the lumbermen to feel that this road would im- 
mediately build cars, altho this contract, it appears, was 
made for the improvement of bridges, depots and for use 
as car material. The contract resulted in the starting of 
five mills near Clanton and, it is stated, the 6,000,000 
feet will be delivered within six months. 





SAYS TRUNK LINES ARE RESPONSIBLE 

New Organs, La., Oct. 9—In an interview carried 
by an evening newspaper today Theodore Brent, manager 
of the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, suggests Gov- 
ernment action to secure logical distribution of traffic 
moving to the ports for export, as a means of relieving 
the current car famine. He points out that Texas cot- 
ton, which should move abroad logically thru the nearby 
Gulf ports, is shipped by rail to aireddy congested At- 
lantic ports, while pig iron is moved to Gulf ports from 
as far north as Duluth when it could reach shipside and 
release the cars much quicker if routed to ports nearer at 
hand. The result of all this, he argued, is to increase 
the congestion and tie-up of loaded cars on the eastern 
seaboard, to cause the diversion of loaded cars sent north 
to take the place of the tied-up equipment in northern 
territory and so to accentuate the car famine the country 
over. With export tonnage logically distributed among 
the ports the rail hauls would be shortened, a fairer dis- 
tribution of cars would be possible and the port conges- 
tion itself would be relieved. To cite an example of the 
present system’s unfairness he declares that the Louis- 
ville & Nashville ‘‘finds 16,000 of its coal cars on north- 
ern lines, and is powerless to get them home.’’ They 
were loaded north with lumber during the summer 
months, and when empty were diverted for loading to 
Atlantic coast destinations. He said: 

These loads are probably today in New York yards awaiting 
arrival of steamers; or if those yards are still too full to 
permit their receipt, they are clogging the movement of other 
freight in yards at Buffalo, Schenectady, Scranton, Pitts- 
burgh or elsewhere. They are too urgently needed to be re- 
turned to the Louisville & Nashville until there is a move- 
ment of freight directed to the Gulf to bring them back. 
In the meantime our mills, mines, quarries and pits must 
remain idle. 

This is a national problem and deserves the attention of 
the administration. It is not right that the business of the 
country should suffer upheaval in order to serve blindly the 
demand for dispatch of steamers with war freight., Our 
Government should, thru proper representations, demand the 





logical distribution among the ports of the Gulf as well as 
the Atlantic of the boats requisitioned for this war trade, 
insisting that those in charge of it consult our traffic move- 
ments as well as their own convenience in the dispatch of 
this vast tonnage. 

Mr. Brent’s statement recalls one made last week by 
Vice President and General Manager W. E. Farris, of 
the New Orleans Great Northern Railroad. Mr. Farris 
discussed a different angle of the car shortage, but his 
remarks bore out in a way the later contentions of Mr. 
Brent. He declared that the car famine is due largely 
to the failure of the trunk lines operating in northern 
territory to release equipment belonging to other lines. 
The New Orleans Great Northern actually owns, he 
asserted, several hundred cars more than it actually needs 
to take care of its own business—but can not get its cars 
back from connecting lines. It is moving all cars 
promptly, the average detention of foreign cars on its 
line being generally less than five days. Its shippers are 
cooperating cheerfully, the lumbermen loading an average 
of about 55,000 pounds to the car—which is, he asserts, 
near the maximum load unless lumber is shipped green, 
when it is heavier. He expresses the belief that his line 
is doing its full share to relieve the distressing condi- 
tions, which are attributable to the holding of foreign 
equipment by the trunk lines, 

The car situation grows worse rather than better in 
this territory, according to eurrent reports, and Mr. 
Brent’s suggestion regarding its cure will doubtless be 
read with interest by the suffering shippers, whether it 
interests the Federal authorities or not. 





SEES NO NEED OF CAR SHORTAGE 


MosILE, ALA., Oct. 10.—Complaints of car shortage 
continue, but while there is much talk of cutting down 
output, closing up and the like there is no information 
at hand that any of the mills in this district have as yet 
taken such a drastic step. It has been pointed out by a 
very well informed and observant lumberman that’ there 
is not the slightest excuse for a car shortage at this time. 
He says one has only to look into the railroad yards and 
along the lines of the roads while traveling and take ac- 
count of the ‘‘shopped’’ cars that crowd the sidetrack— 
hundreds and hundreds of them, and he maintains that 
if the railroads were diligent in the repair of these cars 
and were forced to repair them and keep them in commis- 
sion there would be no sign of a car snortage. In fact, 
when the shortage of cars first began to loom on the 
horizon of transportation agents, cars needing but slight 
repairs were gathered up from along the line and rushed 
to the shops for repairs; then another haul was made 
and those needing a little more repairing were brought 
in and again a third trip. But it is urged that all of 
them that need repairs should be brought to the shops 
and repaired and put into service as rapidly as possible. 
The matter has been called to the attention of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and to several of the big lum- 
ber organizations, in the hope that some relief may in 
this way be gained. 


ORDERS SALESMEN NOT TO TAKE ANY 
NEW BUSINESS 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 10.—Because of the serious- 
ness of the car shortage the Long-Bell Lumber Co., large 
manufacturer of southern yellow pine lumber, has gone 
absolutely out of the market. Not an order is accepted 
at any price. The general sales manager, William M. 
Beebe, sent out this letter to his salesmen under date of 
Oct. 6: 


On account of having about 1,200 cars of yard stock on our 
books, and taking into consideration the fact that the car 
shortage is very severe and will probably continue for some 
time, rather than advance our prices $1 or $2 a thousand, as 
we might do and secure it, shipping out the new orders at the 
advanced prices, we will take care of the orders our custom- 
ers now have placed with us. Therefore we will not accept 
any new business until further advices, or until we have 
shipped out a good share of the orders we now have. We 
will ask that you stay at home until we advise you further, 
and advise everyone who asks you for prices that on account 
of our order file and the lack of cars we are not taking any 
orders either for prompt or delayed shipment at any price 
whatsoever. Do not send in an order for some special cus- 
oe ~g Fa ask that we get it out because we will not enter- 
ain it. 

It now looks as if we would have a “runaway” market, 
similar to what we had last year, and we are not going to 
accept orders at the high price which may prevail, until we 
have taken care of the customers who have given us orders 
and which we now have on our books. 

Cancel every quotation you have out immediately on receipt 
of this letter. 

You may say to the trade that we are devoting all of our 
energy to secure equipment in which to load the orders we 
have on our books and to tracing them thru to destina- 
tion. Should you receive any inquiries calling for special 
stock, which do not call for prompt shipment and which are 
of a particularly special nature, you might submit them to us 
before turning them down, but understand that nothing but 
special stock will be considered, and we do not want you to 
do any soliciting whatever. 

Ransom Griffin, general sales agent for the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., takes a somewhat more optimistic view 
of the situation. Mr. Griffin believes that within a week 
the car situation will begin to improve, particularly as 
regards the southern yellow pine trade. There has been 
a brisk movement of cotton and grain to the southern 
ports recently, Mr. Griffin says, and he thinks that the 
empty cars will begin to be available for the lumbermen 
soon. At present, however, he says the southern yellow 
pine business is merely a matter of selling transporta- 
tion. He believes prices will go to the high level of last 
year before the end of the season. 





Evident 


MOST ACUTE SITUATION SINCE 1905 


WARREN, ARK., Oct. 9.—Lumbermen thruout ihis see. 
tion are suffering from the most severe car shortave since 
1906. Most mills are receiving only 25 to 30 percent of 
their requirements, and this mostly flats or gondolas. The 
situation is extremely serious and railroad officials re. 
fuse to hold out any promise of relief. Railroad men ip 
Warren this week say they look for no material change 
before the first’ of the year. 

The railroads are using every car they can get hold of 
for handling cotton and cotton seed. The commodities 
are bringing record prices and the movement is perhaps 
the heaviest in the history of the country. Cotton men 
advise the movement will not reach its height before 
November, and unless a drop should come in the market 
which is hardly probable with a short crop, the rush will 
not ” over before the latter part of December or Janu- 
ary 1. 

This means lumbermen will have to be satisfied with 
what they can manage to get hold of, and suffer the con. 
sequences. The mails are full of requests to rush ship- 
ments and telegrams are numerous, but the lumbermen 
are absolutely powerless, and the railroads frankly admit 
they do not have the cars to furnish for lumber loading, 

However, the lumber manufacturers are not alone, and 
wholesale grocery houses, as well as other shippers, are 
complaining of their inability to obtain cars. Every- 
thing is being side tracked for cotton and cotton seed, 

Mills find it necessary to shut down their planers and 
salesmen are being withdrawn. The situation is certainly 
serious and unless something is done soon retailers and 
manufacturers will suffer enormous losses. 


NAA - 


ENFORCED IDLENESS FACING MILLS 


TacoMa, WASH., Oct. 7—Acute car shortage is being 
felt by all of the sawmills in this district, both country 
and terminal points, little improvement having been 
shown the last week. Many of the mills say they face 
enforced idleness in the very near future if the situation 
does not improve and in the Southwest some plants have 
already been forced to close. 

President Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., said the other day that unless the situation 
improves shortly it will be necessary for the St. Paul 
company to curtail its output. The company has already 
closed three logging camps. Major Griggs said he under- 
stood other camps were also closing owing to the fact that 
the mills have all the logs they can handle under present 
car conditions. 





SOUTHEAST FEELS PINCH OF CAR SHORTAGE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 9.—With every branch of the 
lumber business improving in a most noteworthy manner, 
now comes a car famine of serious proportions to set 
trade back again. Every mill in the Southeast is feeling 
the pinch of the car shortage, at a ‘time when orders are 
coming in from all sections of the consuming markets 
more freely than they have for many months. As a gen- 
eral rule the mills in Georgia-Florida territory have 
orders on their books to keep them cutting for about three 
months. This is about as far ahead as any of the mills 
care to book business, despite the fact that the volume 
of inquiry is rapidly swelling. Prices are firm on a 
higher level, with all indications pointing to a gradually 
uplifting market. 


RAILROAD 8,000 CARS SHORT 

NorFoLk, VA., Oct. 7.—The shortage of equipment has 
already been felt in this section, more on some roads than 
on others. The president of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad in a statement issued recently stated that his 
road was 8,000 cars short and that he did not see wherein 
any improvement would take place in the situation but 
that rather it would become more acute. If the buyers 
ean not get stock as fast as needed, the market will be 
given a hard blow again after recovering from the strike 
situation. On the other hand, the mills will either have 
to pile up stock, if not able to ship by water, or still 
further reduce their production.. Bottoms are hard to 
secure for water movement and with a pronounced car 
shortage the transportation companies are more than 
likely to raise their rates still higher. 








PETITION COMMISSION FOR MORE EQUITABLE 
SERVICE 


HartizspurG, Miss., Oct. 10.—The following petition 
was liberally signed by the shippers in this section and 
sent to the Interstate Commerce Commission last week. 
They have also written. the commission personal ietters 
explaining conditions at their plants: 


We, the undersigned citizens and business organization 
doing a lumber business in Mississippi, do hereby earnestly 
appeal to you for assistance in the way of getting 2 more 
equitable and joint service from the railroads doing busines 
here and elsewhere handling our products, and ask that, } 
possible, your honorable body take steps which will make 
the railroads give us a more satisfactory and fair service 
in furnishing us with cars. In making this appeal we subm 
the following facts: d 

Our business is necessarily so organized and conducte! 
that we are compelled to run our operations the year ra 
thus giving the railroads steady and regular traffic, 2. iy 
support a large number of our employees who are abse utey 
dependent on such continuous work. To do this demand 
that we have sufficient cars so distributed in points 0! os 
that we can ship promptly and not have to carry enormog 
stocks which if not shipped out regularly will cause the 
market to become glutted and traffic to become congested as 
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— 
soon 2¢ the thousands of cars are returned here after having 


ried away and held, moving crops and war supplies 
er ae warehouses for months at a time, ; 





oe en s to all and justice to us demand, too, that what 
few cars are sent this way now be so distributed that local 
joints will receive a more equitable division of cars as be- 
en uch points (on one railroad, say) and a points, 
which cow get nearly all of them, thus choking the life 
plood out of some of us and causing a great many men real 
hans sclieve it was the intention in the creation of your 
poard and that it is your desire that such matters be so 
handled that all sections of the country and all kinds of 
business receive a “square deal’ from the railroads, and 
that it is only necessary to call your attention to this 
matter in order to get the proper attention. 





MAY PROTEST TO COMMISSION REGARDING 
CAR SHORTAGE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 12.—Charles 8 Keith, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Association, has written an in- 
formal letter to the Interstate Commerce Commission, set- 
ting forth the facts regarding the car shortage, which 
has become so serious as to make it necessary for many 
of the larger mills to withdraw from the market until 
some relief is secured. There is a report current among 
local lumbermen that a formal protest regarding the car 
shortage is soon to be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Mr. Keith is at present in Washington. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL TO CONFER WITH ST. LOUIS 
LUMBERMEN 


Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11—On Oct. 20 Chief Auditor 
Belt, of the Federal Trade Commission, and Attorney 
L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., will visit St. Louis 
lumbermen in response to an invitation to address a con- 
ference of yellow pine yard men of that city. Attorney 
Boyle spoke to members of the lumber industry of St. 
Louis about ninety days ago regarding the plans and pur- 
poses of the Federal Trade Commission in respect to 
helping the lumbermen of the country. The addresses to 
be delivered at the coming meeting will be in furtherance 
of plans outlined at the former meeting. 

The yellow pine yard men of St. Louis for the last 
four months have been working on a systematic plan of 
accounting, the purpose being to develop beyond the 
question of a doubt the overhead cost of retailing lumber 
in large cities. The data will be ready and presented 
for consideration to members of the Lumber Exchange 
prior to the meeting, so that the question may be dis- 
cussed thoroly. This move reflects the progress made by 
lumbermen in better merchandising of lumber and the 
plan is strictly in accord with the ideas of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The meeting will probably be held in 


the rooms of the Lumber Exchange or at the American 
Annex, altho no definite location has been settled upon. 





INVENTS DURABLE COMBINATION HOE AND 
RAKE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—A forest ranger in 
California has invented a combination rake and hoe 
which really promises to do the work. It is a fine, 
strong rake with a hoe that has a good cutting edge. 
The new fire-fighting tool is so constructed that it is 
not likely to break as soon as it is put to hard strain. 
There have been numerous combination rakes and hoes 
invented in the past, but none of them have been able to 
stand the strain long enough to make their extended use 
practicable. 


IN THE WOODLESS AGE 


The following poem was published in the October issue 
of the Graphite—the house organ of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J—and contains a warn- 
ing to the boys should the supply of switches ever be 
destroyed : 

When everything’s made of concrete 
In a world where there’s nary a stick, 
The child that has been indiscreet, 
Will have to be spanked with a brick. 
—C. L. Epson. 








SOUTHERN PINE STOCKS ARE ALMOST NORMAL 


Some Mills Running Full Tien To Save From Waste Timber Blown Down By Storms— Excess Stock Less Than One 
Week’s Curtailment—Percentage of Car Shortage Shown 


Sixty-three mills are shown to be curtailing in the 
tabulation printed this week. Of this number forty-one 
sent in fresh reports which are printed here for the first 
time, and twenty-two reported for the tabulation last 
published on Sept. 23. Nineteen reports were freshly 
received from mills which are not curtailing at the 
present time, to which were added the eight reports 
received for the tabulation of Sept. 23 from mills at that 
time running full time. The figures given this week, 
therefore, include a total of 








have in pile 415,900,000 feet of lumber as against a 
normal of 403,400,000 feet, or a surplus of 12,500,000 
feet of lumber. This surplus is very slightly in excess of 
the volume of weekly curtailment. 

These figures are somewhat changed when the volume 
of stocks being held by the twenty-seven mills that are 


_not curtailing is taken into consideration. In order to 


show this by States as well as for the South in general 
the following tabulation has been prepared: 





























7 2 ° No Cars Production M ft. Stocks million ft. 
ninety mills, sixty-three cur- Mills /o Present Wakes resent Normat 
tailing and twenty-seven Alabama ..........+.+. Curt 6 50 2,195 3,130 19.7 21.60 
running full time. Not 4 65 985 985 11.2 10.90 
_ The main table gives a 10356 3,180 4,115 30.9 32.5 
list by States of the mills Arkansas ............+- Curt 9 54 4,020 5,660 64.9 61 
that are curtailing, showing Florida ............... Curt 1 300 3 : 
the amount of present Not 4 90 1,800 1,800 4.5 5 
weekly production as com- . 5 90 2,100 2,180 75 8. 
pared with normal, and an Georgia ............++.. Curt 2 15 700 8 4 ‘ 
additional column has been Not 8 70 __ 925 925 2.3 3 
added for the first time in 5 51 1,625 91/805 12o3 iw? 
this tabulation showing the Louisiana ............. Curt 20 47 17,045 + 20,815 : 2 
percentage of car supply re- Not 4 35 2,800 2,800 26.8 82 
ceived by each of these mills 24 45 19,845 23,615 215.1 214 . 
from which average percent- Mississippi ............ Curt 12 45 4,165 eet Gt-40 = 
ages by States and for the Not 11 32 6,045 1045 . 
total number of mills are 23 ~=—-39 10,210 12,227 103.40 102.20 
figured. EEE aren Oe Curt 13 48 5,522 7,170 74.6, 67.8 
It will be seen from the Not 1 im 500 500 ; 

grand total that the mills 14 48 - 6,022 7,670 78.1 73.8 
that are curtailing are pro- a ee Curt 63 47.5 33,947 44,217 415.9 403.4 
ducing weekly 33,749,000 Not 27 58 13,055 13,055 90.3 95.6 
feet of southern pine as 90 #51 47,002 «57,272 506.2 499.0 


against a normal production : 

of 44,217,000 feet, which is a curtailment of not quite 
one-fourth. Undoubtedly a portion of this curtailment at 
the present time is influenced by the fact that on the 
average only about one-half of the normal supply of cars 
is obtainable. It would seem, however, as tho this might 
have some effect in increasing the stock surplus at the 
mills; but the figures show that these sixty-three mills 


Cars Production M ft. 


% Present 































ALABAMA 
Clanton—Yellow Pine Lumber Co........... 50 240 
Crabitree—Crabtree Lumber Co.........++-- 120 
Glenwood—M. L. Beck & Co.:..cccsesecsece 0 
Jackson—C, W. Zimmerman Mfg. Co........ 375 
Tuscaioosa—Kaul Lumber Co.........++ee0 60 960 
Vinesar Bend—Vinegar Rend Lumber Corpo- 
TATION <Gaate pene ne Ce CGE eC a tie ee ne 40 500 
SURGE! TOMBIMS 6 iica.c::0 wisisesve ets aT nla = ae 50 2,195 
ARKANSAS 
Bigvlow-—Fourche River Lumber Co......... 60 500 
1et—Reed Bros. Lumber Co........--+- 100 
‘11—Creswell Lumber Co........cceeee 75 20 
Mills—HEagle Lumber Co.......eeesee8 40 550 
vood—A, L. Clark Lumber Co.........- 400 
ey—Wnm. Farrell Lumber Co.........+- 50 300 
5 —U DION awa 0s sss <.0.69.4.50.04 000% 50 ie 
rn é 
vtt-—Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Co...... . 40 500 
SAGO: POLAT Gs 6.ci acs ae iaie esate c.g. 018 as ee 54 4,020 
FLORIDA 
Ayco:k—Aycock Lumber Co........0e200085 300 
GEORGIA 
Briccon—Stuart Lumber Co........0--e08 15 200 
Quitman—Interstate Lumber Co...........- 200 
State: GOUMIM ii Ae tn acdsee sede 50% 15 700 
LOUISIANA 
Ales adria~—-Enterprise Lumber Co., Ltd... 450 
ita—Germain & Boyd Lumber Co....... 495 
p.. | usa—Great Southern Lumber Co... -..- 4,600 
Sonsmi—King-Ryder Lumber Co........--+: 1,100 
Fisior (also Vietoria)—Lonuisiana Long Leaf - 
MUM OR Orc c views Mod vie wic sais vind nis. 050! 1,125 
Fu 1,800 
f 200 
750 
550 
175 





A study of this table shows some interesting facts. 
The stock surplus for Louisiana at this time appears to 
be slightly over 1,000,000 feet, an entirely negligible 
quantity considering the vastness of the lumber manu- 
facturing industry in that State. The twenty mills that 
are curtailing are curtailing to the extent of about 
3,700,000 feet weekly and have a surplus of 4,300,000 


Stocks million ft. 














feet. The four mills which are not curtailing, on the 
other hand, have a shortage of stock compared with 
normal of over 5,000,000. 

In Mississippi the twelve mills which are curtailing 
their production already have a stock shortage of over 
2,000,000 feet, while the eleven which are running full 
time have a surplus stock of over 3,000,000 feet. It 
must be remembered, however, -that' this situation in 
Mississippi is largely influenced by the volume of down 
timber left by recent storms. Many of these mills are 
running full time not because they wish to do so but 
because it is necessary to save the timber before the 
insects get into it. The same thing is true of the present 
situation of the Eagle Lumber Co., Eagle Mills, Ark. 
It is running its mill full time (except that the gang is 
not in operation) to work up down timber before the 
bad weather comes on, and says it is very likely that 
the mills will be closed down indefinitely some time in 
November. This mill is shown in the table as not get- 
ting its full weekly production, but this is because the 
down timber is a hard logging proposition and not be- 
cause the mill is not trying to run full time. 

No mill is known in Arkansas to be operating full 
time, and but one mill in Texas, which has a stock less 
than two-thirds of normal and is running full time in 
order to accumulate an assorted stock. Texas has a stock 
surplus of about 3,000,000 feet, which is not at all serious 
in view of the fact that it is curtailing to the extent of 
1,700,000 feet weekly. 


Taking the entire ninety mills, those which are cur- 
tailing and those which are not, the stock surplus at the 
present time amounts to 7,200,000 feet. The volume of 
weekly curtailment is 10,270,000 feet. The situation, 
therefore, is still in excellent shape, notwithstanding the 
very serious car shortage with which the mills have to 
contend, and the problem of saving down timber in some 
sections of the territory. The blank sent out two weeks 
ago did not have the inquiry as to percent of car short- 
age, and the twenty-two reports brought over from that 
tabulation are therefore blank in that column. 


Cars Production M ft. Stocks million ft. 




















% Present Normal Present Normal 
SR. See eee Mandeville—Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co... 15 700 750 7.5 11 
Oakdale—Forest Lumber Co..........-+..5 50 750 900 11.3 10 
360 2 Pawnee—Pawnee Land & Lumber Co........ 30 275 330 4.7 3.7 
180 s 1.5 Pineville—Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd...... 50 625 750 9.2 8.5 
450 0.1 Ragley—W. G. Ragley Lumber Co.......... 550 660 6.9 7.5 
440 1.5 2 Urania—Urania Lumber Co..............0- 375 450 4 4 
1,100 13.2 13.5 Westlake—Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd. 75 375 450 4 5 
Zwolle—Sabine Lumber Co........e.cceeeee 65 750 900 6 6 
600 4 4.5 (Withdrawn from markct) 
3,130 19.7 21.6 SOA fer COON aia wc uae bs viardew Scere eaieechies 47 17,045 20,815 188.3 182 
MISSISSIPPI 
625 4.6 5 Arbo—Lumber Mineral Co........sescecses 20 1.9 4 
185 1.2 2 (Rebuilding mill burned May 11) 
200 0.6 2 Bexley—Greene County Lumber Co., Inc..... 75 a bos 306 0.8 1 
650 12 10 (Running planing mill only) 
600 7 10 Collins—W. C. Wood Lumber Co............ 230 390 a 8 
400 Forest—Bienville Lumber Co..........+.- *. 45 415 500 6.5 5 
1,800 23 20 “ Lake—Jobn MW. DUBOIS... wac.cvccdercceces 30 400 600 5.5 6 
00 9 6 Laurel—Marathon Lumber Co.........+..6- 75 750 900 7.8 7.5 
600 7.5 6 ———-Wausau Southern Lumber Co....... 40 980 1,422 10 12 
eet.) me Meehan Junction—Cotton State Lumber Co.. 50 625 750 8 5 
5,660 64.9 61 Moss—Mossville Lumber Co..........+e0e0. 45 140 180 0.7 0.5 
mae Sy ana ia oo a { eiii) laid oars een 240 1.5 2 
3 3 Closed since June. xport mi 
= Quitman—HMississippi Lumber Co........... 400 600 8.5 10 _ 
Sanford—Ship Island Lumber Co........... 30 225 300 2.2 2.5 
a4 1.5 ahi —— 
30 . . PRREOS COURS os: oc ew cots cee did Naa team 45 4,165 6,182 61.4 63.5 
TEXAS 
4.5 
i : Beaumont—Beaumont Lumber Co........... 75 830 1,000 
(Four mills) , : is 
540 6.8 g Groveton—Trinity County Lumber Co....... 40 667 1,000 14 = 15 
600 11 Hawkins—Geo. W. Fouke Lbr. Co........... Cas 300 1.5 5 
5,700 33.7 36 Honey Island—R. A. Myer Lumber Co....... 200 300 3.9 4.5 
1,350 18 13.6 Keltys—Angelina County Lumber Co........ 30 500 600 §.2 4 
eric i og = Land & Pome oe essa 30 1,000 1,250 18 12 
5 em also Jasper)—Alexander mer Lum- “ 

2460 it is ber (us Seams _ : Bs ROR RES 1 RE OS 1,250 1,500 16.7 16 
300 3 5 Trinity—Thompson Bros. Lumber Co........ 33 600 650. 8.3 6.3 
825 7 7.5 Voth—Keith Lumber Co...........eeeeeees 60 475 570 7 5 
850 7 7 — PS a 78 

2. 1.2 PGR EASIER fai «05 dai daye arale. gins. cpie, als le:0:6' 48 5,522 7,170 74.6 67.5 

1,890 15 8 Grand Totals... 2... ccccecacdeccsccces 41.5 33,947 44,217 415.9 403.4 
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SUCCEEDS AS COWBOY AND AS LUMBERMAN 


GROVELAND, FLA. 

It was the annual round-up season. And Lake County 
and its environs, being to a large extent a cow country, 
teemed with punchers, riding hither and yon, cutting out 
the ‘‘ripe’’ steers for market and branding such calves 
as had been deposited by the cow stork among the wan- 
dering herds since the preceding round-up. 

It was no place for a busy sawmill man who had once 
been a cow puncher himself. Consequently, when a big 
black touring car with its six cylinders burning up the 
road from Groveland to Orlando was scooting past a big 
fenced-in ranch wherein a number of incompetent punch- 
ers were having a bad time of it with a bunch of fright- 
ened calves, the sight of the mess that they were making 
with their job was too much for J. Ray Arnold and he 
pulled his machine up alongside the fence. 

Mr. Arnold did not waste much time looking. If there 
is anything in this world that Mr. Arnold to this day 
can not stand it is the sight of a lariat, that is intended 
for a calf, falling harmlessly into the sand or else be- 
coming hopelessly entangled around the hoofs and horns 
of the calf’s mother. 

Reaching down under the seat of his Six, where he has 
for sentimental reasons always kept his own lariat, Mr. 
Arnold extracted a business looking horse hair rope with 
a noose in the end worn as bright and shiny as a blue 
serge summer suit at the end of a season. With this 
relic of happy days in his mind, he jumped the fence 
and on to a cow pony that just then had no rider. 

The happenings of the next few minutes were viewed 
through a thick haze by the other punchers. Mr. Arnold 
cut up some of the highest jinks that were ever cut up in 
Lake County. He had the time of his life. From the 
time he entered upon the scene an unbranded calf had no 
more chance than a prohibition preacher at an Eagles’ 
social session. 

Mr. Arnold ultimately emerged from the field dusty 
and sweaty and a little tired, but filled with the joy of 
life, for he had tasted again of the sweets of living. 

In Groveland they tell wonderful tales about Mr. Ar- 
nold’s plainsman’s accomplishments. Of his old Forty- 
four the countryside stands in awe. Residents will tell 
you that while Mr. Arnold is driving his automobile 
thru the woods he will bring down flying doves and 
squirrel from the tree tops and never check the speed of 
his car. Like all cowboys, however, his skill lies largely 
with his revolver, and there are scores of people in Lake 
County who can shoot a rifle and shot gun all around him. 

But these things are mere side issues with Mr. Arnold, 
who is now, first, last and all the time, a tip top lumber- 
man. His cowboy days are past and long after they 
were gone he sold sawmill machinery, designed, built and 
equipped sawmills for Clark Bros. That he should ulti- 
mately drift into the sawmill game for himself was but 
a logical result of his business equipment and environ- 
ment. In 1908 he became identified with the Edge-Dowl- 
ing interests at Groveland and today he is the sole 
owner of this business with the exception of a share of 
stock which is owned by four others in order to complete 
a board of directors. 

The operation now known as the Edge-Dowling Lumber 
Co. was organized in 1901 by E. E. Edge, who at that 
time was and still is a prominent turpentine operator 
and merchant. His company was known in the beginning 
as the Edge Lumber Co. This company owned and op- 
erted a sawmill at Groveland, which burned in 1910. In 
1908 Mr. Edge took into the operation one of the widely 
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FALLING A LARGE OLD GROWTH DOUGLAS FIR IN 
THREE LAKES CO.’S HOLDINGS 








Among the Mills with Pen 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the 


known lumbermen of the State, R. L. Dowling, and J. Ray 
Arnold. The burned mill was rebuilt and the concern be- 
came known as the Edge-Dowling Lumber Co. Mr. Ar- 
nold is president, Mr. Edge secretary and Mr. Dowling 
treasurer of the company. 

Groveland, the town and mill site, is happily located in 
the heart of a virgin timber supply, on a branch of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, between Sanford and 
Trilby. The timber lies in Lake, Sumpter and Polk 
counties. The timber holdings embrace both yellow pine 
and -eypress. Each wood has a cutting of over fifteen 
years more, making a total of thirty years in all unless a 
double shift were put on regularly. A logging railroad 
extends for twelve miles from the plant to the timber. 
In the logging operations four locomotives, three skid- 
ders and one log loader are used. 

The company has been manufacturing yellow pine ex- 
clusively but quite recently plans were completed for 
the addition of a cypress department. The old circular 
saw has been reinforced by a new band saw and the com- 
pany has begun to log its cypress timber. The pine logs 
are dumped into the pond as usual; the cypress logs are 
piled on the ground alongside the mill and are handled 














1. MILL AND POWER HOUSE OF THE EDGE-DOWLING 
LUMBER CO. AT GROVELAND, FLA. 2. MAGNIFICENT 
NATURAL LOG POND OF THE COMPANY. 3. LOADING 


PLATFORM AND PLANING MILL. 4. 
SKIDWAY FOR HANDLING CYPRESS LOGS 


OVERHEAD 


by an overhead skidway. The company purposes to 
handle each of the two woods entirely separately. 
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MAKES WEST COAST LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


THREE LAKES, WASH. 

During the last year the Three Lakes Lumber 
Co., of this place, purchased a large tract of timber, 
adjoining its other holdings lying tributary to the mill. 
Recently its railroad was extended into the new timber 
and the timber opened up to logging operations. The 
timber runs heavily to western red cedar, altho of course 
the dominant wood is Douglas fir and there is also a small 
percentage of western hemlock. This tract contains old 
growth timber exclusively, the stand is exceptionally heavy 
on the ground, and the trees are of very large size asa rule. 
Snohomish County is known for heavy stands of large 
old growth timber and this particular tract is one of 
the heavier. 

The Three Lakes Lumber Co. has been operating at 
Three Lakes for the last dozen years or more and is a 
well known manufacturer of fir and cedar lumber and 
cedar shingles. 

The company is making extensive improvements about 
its manufacturing plant, including the building of a new 
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EXCEPTIONAL VIEW OF RED CEDAR TIMBER TAKEN 
ACROSS A SMALL CANYON IN HOLDINGS OF THREE 
LAKES LUMBER CO. 


dry shed, 260x50 feet, and adding new fast feed planing 
machinery to its planing mill equipment, and the in- 
stallation of a cable sorting table in the planing mill. 
The large old growth timber in the new tract, which the 
company opened up this year, runs such a large percent 
to clear that the additional equipment in the planing mill 
was made necessary. 

Many years ago the Sterling Mill Co. built a shingle 
mill on the site of the present Three Lakes Lumber Co. 
The first mentioned concern was then owned by V. A. 
Marshall and F. R. Van Tuyl. This was taken over by 
the Three Lakes Lumber Co. and was the beginning of 
the present large operations. 

The mill is located on the first of a chain of three small 
lakes, which are known respectively as Panther, Flowing 
and Storm. The present operations were begun by Wood- 
ruff & Maguire, who built the plant of the Three Lakes 
company in 1903. Woodruff & Maguire were formerly re- 
tail lumber dealers at Rockford, Ill., and a few years ago 
the Woodruff interests were bought by the Maguires. 

Three Lakes is a fortunate situation for a lumber 
manufacturing plant as it lies between the lines of the 
Great Northern and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway on one side, and the Northern Pacific on the 
other. The town and mill, however, are not located on 
either of these roads but on the Washington Western 
Railway, which runs from Machias on the Northern 
Pacific to Woodruff on the Great Northern and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The Washington Western 
Railway is a common carrier; its stock is controlled by 
the same interests as the Three Lakes Lumber Co. 

Contrary to the practices of so many west Coast lum- 
ber manufacturing concerns, the Three Lakes Lumber Co. 
does not cater to the structural timber and railroad 
business. Its business is almost altogether with the 
retail yards and it makes a particularly strong appeal 
with its fir finish. In addition to a sawmill with a 
capacity of 100,000 feet daily, it also has a large cedar 
shingle mill, which makes about 500,000 shingles a day, 
and as the company also manufactures red cedar siding 
it is in a position to furnish almost any kind of a mixed 


_ ¢arload of lumber that a retail dealer would desire. The 


company is so proud of its product that every bundle of 
finished lumber is branded with its trade-mark. fj 
At the head of this concern is B. W. Maguire, presl- 
dent of the company. Mr. Maguire makes his home in 
Rockford, Ill., where he has other business interests, but 
spends approximately six months of the year at Three 
Lakes. The man in active charge of operations at Three 
Lakes is the company’s secretary and treasurer, J. 
Harnett, formerly a Rockford (Ill.) business man. 


SECOND UNIT OF MILL ABOUT COMPLETED 


BEND, ORE. 
The second unit of the Shevlin-Hixon Co.’s sawmill is 
about completed and it is planned to operate the single 
band mill with which it is equipped the latter part of 
this week. This gives the company three band mills and 
will increase its annual output by about 50 percent. 
Space is left in the new mill for a fourth band mill, 
which will be installed when it is believed conditions war- 
rant. The starting of this second unit will also mean an 
increase in the working force of the company, not only 
in this mill but in the yards and the logging operations. 
Labor has been somewhat scarce here and the company 
is making arrangements to employ about fifty of the a 
tional guardsmen who have returned from the Mexican 
border and were recently mustered out. 
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I would not change it. 


This oft-quoted passage from Shakespeare should have special sig- 
nificance to the rural resident, for in it is a complete answer for every 
claim that can be made for the city and other “haunts of men.” For 
he who “finds tongues in trees” has little need for the tongues of 
men, and if he find “books in running brooks” he will not so greatly 
miss the public library. Nor will he lack for religious training if he 
find “sermons in stones and good in everything.” 

Students of the great dramatist and poet will recall, or if they still 


PARK IMPROVEMENT AND SCENIC DEVELOPMENT SHOULD EMBRACE WILD FLOWERS 


And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 


Surely 


than he would kill the song bird that delights his ear with its melody. 





To him who in the love of Nature holds 


Communion with her visible forms she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 

And healing sympathy that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. 


We have often wondered why another part of “Thanatopsis” is so 


find time to read his immortal works may discover references enough poem. 


to convince them that the most lasting impressions upon his mind 
were those made in his early youth when he wandered over the mead- 
ows and along the Avon. Where is the man or the woman, gifted 
with an imagination, as all persons are at least in their youth, who 
does not recall his wild-flower excursions where now lie the richest 
of cultivated farms?. Wild meadows that used to conceal the violet, 
the lady slipper, the crane’s bill and a hundred other beautiful wild 
flowers that only the sharp eyes of youth knowing their haunts could 


discover are no more. 


While the number of cultivated plants is increasing and even the 
production of new varieties is going on, the wild flowers that in their 
beauty and individuality yield to no cultivated plant are being neg- 
lected, forgotten and allowed to disappear from the earth. What has 
been true of many of the native wild animals promises to be the fate 
of the wild flowers unless steps are taken to protect and preserve 
them in their native haunts. Animals to some extent can and do 
change their modes of life and accommodate themselves to new con- 
ditions imposed by the progress of civilization; but the wild flower 
when uprooted by the plow and treated as an outlaw by the cultivator 


finds no new place to live. 


Each section, and to some extent each community, have their char- 
acteristic wild flowers. While many flowers have a wide range, yet 
they may be rare in many communities in which they are sometimes 
found. The finding of a rare specimen of this sort is to the lover of 
flowers an event of importance hardly secondary to others that it may 


be are closely related to the production of 
the wherewith for the purchase of his food 
and clothing. 

The person who knows his wild flowers 
could pretty nearly tell the date by them with- 
out a calendar. He knows the earliest flower 
that braves the cold mornings and nights of 
early spring, as well as those of the more 
genial summer months, and he finds in the 
corresponding period of the fall others alto- 
gether different but none the less beautiful and 
interesting to him. In fact flowers are as com- 
panionable as are animals, and he would no 
more needlessly destroy the wayside flower 





THE MartporoueH (N. Y.) Record under the head 
‘Everyone Can Help Fix Up Cemetary’? calls attention to 
a notice asking persons having relatives buried in a local 
cemetery to attend a meeting for the purpose of making 
plans to improve its appearance. From the Record’s 
comments it appears that the condition of the cemetery 
has ealled forth adverse criticism from the Newburgh 
(N. Y.) News. A’ woman resident of Marlborough, de- 
scended from one of the oldest families of the commu- 
nity, has undertaken the task of collecting the money 
needed to keep the cemetery in repair. She also has taken 
Special pains to inform herself regarding the history of 
the cemetery and of the families represented in it. As 
4 result of the criticism referred to some work has been 
done in the grounds, but it is the purpose to place the 
cemetery association on a better financial basis so that 
the place will be well cared for in the future. 
* * * 


Dr. Extor, in expressing his regret that ‘‘many highly 
educated American ministers, lawyers and teachers have 
hever received any scientific training,’’? says: ‘‘In 
city schools a manual training should be given which 
should prepare a boy for any one of many different 
trades, not by familiarizing him with the details of actual 
Work in any trade, but by giving him.an all-round bodily 
vigor, a nervous system capable of multiform coordinated 
resp ts, a liking for doing his best in competition with 
7.8 Mates, and a widely applicable skill of eye and hand. 
‘he boy on a farm has admirable opportunities to train 
ye, ear and hand, because he can always be looking at 
the sky and the soil, the woods, the crops and the for- 
est, having familiar intercourse with many domestic 
‘nimals, using various tools, listening to the innumer- 
able sweet sounds which wind, water, birds and insects 
make on the country-side, and in his holidays hunting, 


fishing and roaming.’’? Can the rural parent ask for 


any better testimonial than this as to the wisdom of 
rearing his children in the, country? 


of the thrush. 


much more often quoted than the foregoing opening lines of that 


Sometimes one is-led to believe that the modern eye and ear have 
lost their powers of receiving impressions other than those con- 
veyed by spoken or written words. To them the voice of Nature con- 
veys no meaning; she speaks in a language and employs characters 
they can not decipher, 
Lauder and it may be are familiar with the tones of Madame Sem- 
brich, but they hardly know the song of the bobolink from the song 


They may know the latest song of Harry 


The wild flower is to plant creation what the thorobred is to animal 








COUNTRY LIVING 


Contentment in the country is more due to a 
state of mind than to the physical conditions that 
surround the resident. Of course, his state of mind 
may in a large measure be due to his environment; 
but yet there are certain vital differences between 
the urban and the rural situation In general that 
require special adaptability on the part of residents. 
For example, the country is quiet, as Compared 


’ with the city; movement is slow and leisurely, and 


opportunity is left for freedom of choice in man- 
ners and methods. Whereas, the city with its 
noise and rush and hurry imposes restrictions upon 
the city resident that the ruralite can scarcely 
submit to, not to say adapt himself to. A single 
group of countrymen making their leisurely way 
to the Union Station in Chicago can effectively 
block traffic on the river bridge, so that suburban- 
ites rushing to their trains are delayed. 

The noise of the city Is positively exhausting to 
the person accustomed to the quiet country. We 
remember the experience of a country cousin who 
visited us in the city. When she reached home she 
said to her father: ‘O, Dad, it Is fine to get back 
home here in the Country where we can’t hear 
anything.’”’ Her ears had been assailed for days 
and nights with sounds that to her more sensitive 
nerves were mere confused noises. In the country 
the song of a bird and the chirp of a cricket, the 
lowing of the cow and the neighing of the horse, 
the bleating of the sheep and the “‘bawling”’ of the 
calf are only varied by the crowing of the cock 
and it may be the distant whistle of a passing 
train. 

It is just so with the other senses: The eye is 
pleased and satisfied with quiet landscapes, with 
moving clouds, brilllant sunsets, and sunrises, too; 
with quiet moonlight and starlight, with the gentle 
breeze amcng the trees. Every movement of 
nature has to the rural inhabitant a significance 
unknown and undetected by the urbanite. What 
to him does it signify that the wind is east, or 
west or north or south? Yet to the country person 
wind from any given direction is his basis for pre- 
dicting, or rather, foretelling the weather. He 
need not read the weather reports; he knows what 
the weather will be before the weather man knows, 
and often for his own locality more accurately. 

The Country resident gets his information first 
hand; he is an original investigator, and what he 
knows he knows in a manner that gives a satis- 
faction that no book knowledge can give. Can 
anyone doubt that this sort of life is vigorous for 
both mind and body? Can he doubt that the coun- 


- try is the place for right living? Air and sunlight, 


exercise of all the muscles, stimulus for all the 
senses and variety of experiences are what bring 
about complete development, and these make up 
the life of the country boy and the country girl. 
To them life is never stale, flat and unprofitable. 








creation. While there are grand relationships and common char- 
acteristics that betoken a common ancestry, there are also individu- 
ality and distinctiveness that give to each as true a personality as 
belongs to any man; more than belongs to many. 

In itself and for itself the wild flower may not be worth preserva- 
tion and perpetuation. 
developing an appreciation of beauty it must always occupy a large 
and important place in the best literature of the world. Everybody 
who knows his Burns remembers the poet’s lament at being obliged 
to plow under a mountain daisy: 


But as a means of educating the taste and 


For I maun crush among the stoure 
Thy slender stem; 
To spare thee now is past my power 
Thou bonny gem. 


It was a recollection of this poem that inspired another poet— 
Wordsworth—on having his first view of Mossgiel Farm to say: 


Myriads of daisies have shown forth in flower 
Near the lark’s nest and in their natural hour 
Have passed away, less happy than the One 
That by the unwilling plowshare died to prove 
The tender charm of Poetry and Love. 

Not until men have learned that in the 
heart of every man is a place for these finer 
sentiments will country life have its fullest 
meanings to the rural resident; and to acquire 
an appreciation for the wild life, especially for 
the wild flowers, is one step toward that fuller 
knowledge. 





EARLY in September Pe Ell, Wash., held a. ‘‘Commu- 
nity Fair’’ and floral exhibit. Prizes were offered for 
the best exhibits of vegetables, grains, flowers and plants. 
The mayor, two physicians and other public spirited citi- 
zens were active in promoting the fair. 

a * * 


IN AN item about payments being made by the local 
women’s club on its building the LeGrange (Ga.) Re- 
porter calls attention to the fact that the club intends 
to complete the payments during the coming twelve 
months. It will establish a public library in the build- 
ing and is laying plans to make next year successful 
from ‘‘a financial, civic, social and intellectual stand- 
point.’’ The club is presenting a series of moving pic- 
ture stories to the children at a local theater, the pur- 
pose being to supplant ‘‘ problem pictures and stories of 
that type.’’ This is a good suggestion for other com- 
munities troubled with a class of play pictures that it 
deems harmful to the younger generation. 

* * * 


UsuALLY when we speak of community building we 
refer to the rural community, which in general is thought 
to be in greatest need of the sort of development that 
is accomplished through the agency of neighbors’ work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in behalf of the public wel- 
fare. Yet cities are but neighborhoods in groups, and 
experience shows that life in the cities is made endurable 
only thru the development of the same neighborly spirit 
that characterizes the rural community at its best. On 
the whole too the entire city, even tho it be a great 
municipality like Chicago, has need of the same sort of 
development to meet the requirements of its inhabitants. 
So it is not surprising that Chicago is utilizing its 
municipal pier as a sort of community center where its 
people may gather to enjoy recreations of various sorts. 
Just recently it has had community singing on the pier, 
where men, women and children of all classes came in the 
evening to sing in chorus. This is only an elaboration of 
the old singing school that was justly so favored in days 
past in rural communities. 
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In all but one of the four or five towns visited on this 
trip chautauquas were in session or advertised to begin 
within a few days. The development of the chautauqua 
is not the least interesting of the recent happenings in 
our somewhat amazing country. Altho from the nature 
of the thing it has not enlisted as much capital nor such 
a universal interest as the movie show yet in its own 
sphere it is almost as remarkable. Every middle-sized 
town of ambition has one. Sometimes a local committee 
manages it and hires the talent from lyceum bureaus, 
but more often the town gets included in a cireuit cov- 
ered by a special company that sends out its canvas crews 
and platform managers and entertainment companies 
and lecturers on schedules as carefully and methodically 
worked out as those followed by circuses or armies or 
any other aggressive bodies. The chautauqua has been 
commercialized to its own advantage and to the real 
profit of its patrons, certain sarcastic persons to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

This bogie of commercialism that seems to scare some 
of our otherwise placid and self-assured citizens so badly 
really isn’t such a horrible thing after all. It is like a 
business manager to a singer; the singer doesn’t do any 
better or worse because of his financial agent, but he is 
rather more certain of coming out of the season with a 
few dollars laid up, and he is absolutely certain that 
more people will get to hear his music because his trips 
are planned efficiently. Of course some people are genu- 
inely afraid that the business manager will persuade the 
singer to cheapen his art for the purpose of being more 
popular so that his earnings may be larger, but that 
temptation is with us always whether we are ‘‘com- 
mercialized’’ or not. 

Other people cast unkindly slurs on the programs pre- 
sented. They point out the fact that these programs 
include banjoists and jugglers and yodelers and pretend 
to be shocked because a former secretary of State would 
consent to appear on the same platform with this seem- 
ingly indiscriminate selection of entertainers. There may 
be other reasons why a secretary of State should not give 
his time to chautauqua work, but neither he nor any one 
else need feel that the chautauqua is unworthy of his 
services. The programs presented are calculated to 
appeal to the average audience of self-respecting, hard 
working people. To a great many people living in small 
towns and working at jobs that do not bring them in 
touch with ideas from the outside world the chautauqua 
is a substitute for travel and formal education. A yodeler 
represents a life and an art utterly unknown but inter- 
esting and stimulating to people whose lives are bounded 
by dish pans and corn fields. A lecture on Asia brings 
new and startling ideas that will broaden the outlook 
and the thinking of the hearers immeasurably. The chau- 
tauqua is not on the defensive. It doesn’t need to apolo- 
gize for itself. Judged on the basis of real worth it 
takes a high rank. I have sat in that garish temple, the 
Metropolitan Opera House, in New York, and looked 
down on the ‘‘diamond horseshoe’’ of boxes filled with 
people who evidently cared much more for the attention 
they were attracting than for the music. Golden throated 
singers drawing fabulous salaries were performing. on the 
stage. The music itself was wonderful, but the words to 
which it was set had they been rendered in plain English 
without melodic props would have won an incredulous 
laugh from any intelligent audience. They were nothing 
but piffle and rather indecent piffle at that. But no one 
ventures to say that opera in New York is commercialized 
or vulgar. In its own place and for the people for whom 
it is designed the chautauqua has a good deal less reason 
for apologizing to people of taste and an appreciation 
for human values. 


Recognizing What Is ‘‘Good for the Town’’ 
Some lumbermen are still asked to contribute to the 
success of local chautauquas in a very practical way. Sev- 
eral of the yards where I called were agreeing with its 
representatives to send out lumber for making the seats 
and the platform. This often is an annoying request, for 


almost certainly when the lumber comes back it will be . 


damaged for selling purposes more than the dealers can 
charge for its use. Some companies carry along prop- 
erties enough to set up the ‘‘big top’’ and seat it ready 
for use without troubling local dealers. And sitting on 
a chair or a bench made to be sat on is considerably more 
comfortable than perching on a splintery plank while a 
sorrowful knot weeps rosin onto your new white trousers. 
But where it is necessary the lumbermen come across 
with the lumber and swallow the loss without a protest. 
They recognize it as being good for the town, and while 
it isn’t often easy to see an immediate sale that may be 
brought about by the week’s entertainment they are 
content to consider that the increased information and 
intelligence of their customers are worth what they cost. 

A chautauqua audience is an interesting study. I’ve 
seen a number this summer, but the latest experience of 
the kind was a Sunday evening gathering in Albia, Iowa, 
to which Mr. Bryan spoke. I don’t agree with Mr. 
Bryan on many points, but every observer has to admit 
that the Peerless Leader knows how to hold an audience. 
Several thousand people, I’d guess, were seated in the 
auditorium in the city park that evening. The jewels 
of the diamond horseshoe were lacking, but the people 
were neatly and modestly dressed. There was row after 
row of quiet, intelligent faces, some of them tired look- 
ing, all wearing an aspect of expectancy. Dozens of 
babies, some fretful, some sleeping, some ready to frolic, 
were held in their mothers’ arms. Speakers and audience 


alike ought to have endless patience with babies, even the 
fretful ones. Their mothers deserve the relaxation and 
refreshment of musie and lectures more than any one 
else. Dainty, white-haired old ladies talked quietly 
together, young buds of womanhood trifled with crochet 
hooks and tatting shuttles, and boys outside, interested 
not at all in the internationally known speaker, worked 
off the pressure of vitality by racing round and round the 
auditorium and by erying at the top of unrestrained 
soprano voices when they happened to collide with an 
unsuspected tree. 

Near where I stood sat a man who reminded me of one 
of Ik Marvel’s fancies: ‘‘I can see before me now some 
gray-haired old gentleman very money-getting, very cor- 
rect, very cleanly, who reads the morning paper with 
unction and his Bible with determination; who listens 
to dull sermons with patience, and who prays with quiet 
self applause.’’ And while Mr. Bryan was firing hot 
stuff at the saloon one of its finished products wavered 
up and stood beside me at one of the wide entrances to 
the partly inclosed auditorium. His moist eyes after an 
effort got into focus on the speaker. He settled his 
derby more firmly on his ears and after several mistrials 
got his mouth closed by pushing up on his chin. The 
speaker was talking about the absurdity of saloon licenses 
as he saw them. ‘‘Wuzze say?’’ asked my neighbor. 
‘*He says we don’t license people to spread hog cholora,’’ 
I answered. He pondered a minute. ‘‘ ’At’s right,’’ he 
said with conviction. ‘‘I ain’t never heard of it. Dang 
smart man. Wuzzat?’’ ‘‘He says that some time we’ll 
raise man to the level of the hog,’’ I replied. This 
seemed to ruffle my neighbor. ‘‘Ain’t so,’’ he announced 
after reflection. ‘‘Gettin’—gettin’ dang nasty.’ Putrid; 
huh? No place for me.’’?’ He wavered away. 

The Lumber Dealer’s Field 

This crowd, if you except the illuminated persons, 
represented to a remarkable degree the lumber buying 
clemcnt of the town. I know this is true, for a chau- 
tauqua crowd in a medium-sized town always represents 
the lumber buying element. In fact the lumber buyers 
are usually all there. This is another thing that makes 
a chautauqua crowd interesting. You can see gathered 
into that one place the people who make possible the 
business of the local board venders. That is a thought 
to make one pause and consider. Seeing such a crowd 
ought to give a dealer food for much consideration. Look 
them over. Here is your field of endeavor. What do you 
think of this crowd? Can you guess their wants and 
prepare to satisfy them? Are you salesman enough to 
sell your goods to these men and women at fair prices? 
Are you merchant enough to direct their buying desires 
and to stimulate them to a normal and steady level? Are 
you financier enough to work out credit problems for 
them in a way that will relieve you of carrying a heavy 
load on the books and still see that they get the credit 
they deserve at a fair cost? Are you capable of exercis- 
ing a modest leadership in community affairs and with- 
out antagonizing any of your customers direct their 
thoughts along lines that will make for a better com- 
munity life? They are an intelligent looking lot of peo- 
ple. Are you taking account of this intelligence when 
you frame your advertising? Here is a good opportunity 
for a heart searching. While the Harvest Home Singers 
are crooning the old melodies take a good look at your 
customers all gathered under one roof, mentally make a 
composite picture of them and set yourself face to face 
with this Average Customer. Discover what kind of a 
fellow he is, what his likes and dislikes and peculiarities 
and possibilittes are and then ask yourself if the estab- 
lishment you are keeping and the service you are offering 
are the best possible under the circumstances. Try to get 
his viewpoint and make a guess at what he thinks of 
you. Out of the examination may come a reorganiza- 
tion of your methods. At least it will give you a new 
feeling of your opportunitics and responsibilities if you 
look at these people in the light of their relationship to 
you. Try this on your chautauqua audiences. 

When I was in Albia the town was getting ready for 

















“Weeps rosin on to your new white trousers” 





REALM OF THE RETAILER | 


a fair. This Albia fair has become rather f::; 


nous j 
these parts for its crowds and displays and the :; genvity 
shown to make it a success. The big State fairs have 


become recognized institutions. They are going «oncerns 
and their success is taken for granted. Of course it takes 
careful planning and publicity to make them eo 


gG, Just 
it takes these things to make Marshall Field’s a sions 
go. But no one expects to hear that Field’s has gone 
broke. It is big enough to command the best adininistra- 
tive brains to be had in its general class. But the smaller 


stores and the county fairs are not so certain of patron- 
age. Most of them are well managed, but the managers 
usually have learned the art of administration by work. 
ing in their present positions. County fair managers 
usually are amateurs. They do as well as they can, but 
they don’t make a living by running the fair. Crowds 
are fickle. A small thing may cut down the attendance 
below the paying point. So one of the first requirements 
of a county fair executive is that he have good ideas 
about getting a crowd. 


Advertising the Business of the Town 


Like most other things, it isn’t hard to get a crowd 
if you know how. I’ve been told it isn’t hard to get 
rich—if you know how! The fair managers looked over 
the ground in search of the idea that would bring a 
crowd. From remote antiquity there has been one trait 
of human nature that has worked according to specifica- 
tion so nearly every time that it may as well be consid- 
ered to have a perfect score. This is the desire to get 
something for nothing. Therefore the managers would 
give something away. They looked around for a thing 
of universal appeal, and they didn’t have to wait long, 
for one was going by every minute. Lives there a man 
with soul so dead that to himself he ne’er hath said, 
‘*T want an automobile’’? The question was settled; 
they would give away an automobile. In fact they did 
one better than that and decided to give away two auto- 
mobiles and a quantity of less costly stuff of one kind 
and another. The fair did not put up the money for these 
things, at least not all of it. The merchants of Albia 
came across. 

‘«This is a good drawing card for the fair,’’ said P. 0. 
Sterett, manager of the Hawkeye Lumber Co.’s local 
yard, ‘‘and I guess it is good advertising for the business 
of the town. We may get our money back, and I hope 
we do. But this is a little too indefinite kind of pub- 
licity to suit me. It doesn’t attach to a definite firm, so 
the business men of the town as a mass get whatever 
credit is gotten out of it. That may be valuable, but I 
have my doubts. But in another way it is good pub- 
licity. It makes certain there will be a crowd, and that 
means a successful fair. The town gets a boost out of 
this that probably makes it worth all it costs.’’ 

Albia is another of these midwestern towns where a 
good many kinds of lumber are used. The fringe of 
yellow pine’s mantle brushes the embroidery of fir’s 
tunic, while white pine tries to kick both out of the way 
with its buskin. And in Albia a new contender has ap- 
peared. The town is just discovering Arkansas soft 
pine. This admirable wood seems to make friends wher- 
ever it is tried out. Up this way they are using it mostly 
for interior trim. Mr. Sterett said he expected soon to 
get in a fairly large stock of it. 


Believe in Good Sheds and Economy 


. The Hawkeye people are strong for good sheds. This, 
I think, is because they believe them to be economical 
as lumber savers and also because they think good sheds 
are good advertising. There may be other reasons and 
lots of them. I would guess another is that the company 
is a self respecting concern that wants the best trade and 
likes to have good managers to handle this trade. All 
these things imply good sheds as part of the necessary 
policy of the company. Whether these guesses hit the 
mark or not the fact remains that the Hawkeye yards 
that I have visited have been well shedded and well kept. 
The Albia plant was remodeled some time ago, and the 
main shed is now 132 feet square with a U-shaped double 
alley. One of the changes made was the installation of a 
show window. As is to be expected of a concern that 
banks on.a show window, as part of its publicity tackle 
this yard sells nearly all kinds of building material, 
including building hardware. 

‘‘The contractors got to shipping in hardware,’’ Mr. 
Sterett said, ‘‘and we couldn’t afford to let that kind 
of a practice make a start. They made the excuse which 
was valid enough that the local hardware stores were not 
furnishing them with the things they wanted at fair 
prices. In order to furnish them with what they needed 
and at the same time discourage their new interest m 
out-of-town buying we put in a rather complete line of 
hardware. That, to my mind, is the time to stop catalog 
buying among contractors. It gets to be a habit with 
them, and they send away when they could do better at 
home. So we look rather closely to the beginning: of 
mail order buying, tho we’ve had little or no trouble m 
that way. 

‘¢The trade here divides with 75 percent sold in town 
and 25 percent sold in the country. Albia, as you may 
know, has been a mining center. We’ve made our profit 
as a community out of the coal business, and this has 
had the usual result of centering the attention of the 
merchants on the town business. Now we are begining 
to suspect that we made a mistake in not studying the 
country business more, for the coal business has slacked 
off a little, and we are feeling our trade slacking a little 
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“<«T want an automobile ” 


in sympathy. I don’t know just what should have been 
done. You can’t always help a farmer even when you 
are willing to and know some schemes for increasing his 
income. He won’t always let you help him. He’s sus- 
picious of your motives and maybe with good reason. A 
good many of the glittering schemes that have been held 
up to him in the past have been gold bricks, so I don’t 
know that I blame him much when he turns a hostile eye 
on the town man who is over anxious to help him out. 
But even at that we could have done more in little ways 
to cultivate the friendship of the country people, and once 
we had gained that they could have shown us things to 
our advantage, and we could have shown them things to 
their advantage. This matter of getting on in.a given 
line is often the accumulation of little things. I don’t 
have any idea that there is any one big, smashing scheme 
whereby the town of Albia could have shoved farm pros- 
perity away up. But if we had been interested in the 
matter we’d have been always on the watch for openings 
and ideas. It isn’t too late yet, but we’ve lost a good 
deal of time.’’ 

This shed has an end storage molding case that was 
put in on the advice of Mr. Saley. While the plant was 
being built he made a number of visits to Albia to watch 
the progress of the building and to see how the plans 
worked out. He was one of. the early advocates of stand- 
ing molding on end, and the Hawkeye people had much 
faith in his judgment. So the yard was built to care for 
the molding in that way. The shed is high in the center 
and has three decks. The middle deck is divided into 
two parts, an upper and a lower. A good many lumber- 
men have found it advisable to make their bins smaller 
by putting in some sort of a division. Where stock of 
two grades is carried in small quantities of a given size 
and length it is convenient to have the two grades to- 
gether in a divided bin. 

One line that is proving rather profitable is white pine 
in 8-foot lengths used by the local meat packers for 
shipping boxes. The profit is not great but the demand 
is steady. 

Personality in Business a Big Asset 


On the door of the office is Mr. Sterett’s name in mod- 
est letters with his title of manager after it. Person- 
ality in business is a bigger asset than some folks realize. 
It is very well to feature the name of the company. Cus- 
tomers should have no doubt that they are dealing with 
a firm and not an individual, but they like better to feel 
that they are dealing thru an individual who represents 
the firm, This is more than a distinction without a dif- 
ference. Cases are on record where two companies offer- 
ing equal goods and service have had different degrees 
of success because one company made the firm name every- 
thing in its correspondence and advertising and the 
other pushed forward the names of the men representing 
the company with whom the customers were dealing. 
This is more important in wholesale business where the 
customers seldom meet the men who are running the 
business. To get a letter signed ‘‘Blank & Co’? in an- 
swer to a letter of complaint makes you feel that you 
are really trying to do business with ‘‘ Blank Wall & Co.’’ 
If it is signed ‘*James K. Blank’’ you feel that a liv- 
ing, breathing man instead of a typewriting machine is 


cencerning himself with your welfare. 
in a lesser degree the same thing holds in a retail 
obice, Your old, regular customers know you and call 


1 Joe quite familiarly, but you’ve already gotten a 
gooa hold on their business. It is the floating trade 
and the new man and the man dissatisfied with the service 
© -s getting elsewhere that ought to claim your atten- 
ticn, ‘These men may be attracted by the sign ‘‘ Podunk 
~vaty Lumber Co.’? on the front of the shed, but it 
1s just barely possible that after they’ve seen this name 
nai’ a dozen times it may get to be just part of the 
ront of the shed to them. But if they see a line of 
biccay advertising in the local paper signed with the 
cclipany name and also with the name of ‘‘ Abraham Lin- 
com smith, Manager,’?’ it is probable that they ’ll get to 
Woncering who this fellow is. Curiosity has been the 
‘.imming of more than one satisfactory account. At 
~\ this is one of the little things that in the aggre- 
see May make the difference between success and failure. 
“Iv. Sterett has an ambition to see the mills of the 
th from which much of his lumber comes. The Realm 
{proves of this kind of desire and hopes Mr. Sterett 


bt) 


may realize his wish this winter or as.soon after as pos- 
sible. Retailers could know more about other departments 
of the great lumber business to their own advantage. 


A Word to the Grouchy Lumberman 


In the office of the Citizens’ Lumber Co. I found J. H. 
Bickert, the young manager, busy posting the books. He 
presides over a good looking yard, and he has a pleasant 
way of meeting people that ought to win trade. Folks 
are what they are, of course, and the leopard cannot 
change his spots. Some of the leopards in business try 
to wear a linen duster over their natural markings, but 
as often as not the blamed thing slips at the wrong time 
and displays more black spots than the ten’ of spades. 
They can’t seem to help it. Otherwise it would be hard 
to explain why some people wear a grouch the size of 
Pike’s Peak down to business. For business really is 
not such a bitter pill to take if one swallows briskly, 
and I’ve yet to hear of a man with things to sell who 
thinks a liberal admixture of surliness helps him along. 
In our search for efficiency we ought to hegin or end 
with a scrutiny of our own habits and disposition. While 
I can’t think of their names right now and wouldn’t 
mention them if I could, I have met up with retailers in 
their native lairs who sent chills of apprehension down 
my back with their first welcoming snarl. Really, breth- 
ren of the acid disposition, really now—do you like your- 
selves? Can’t you take a vacation from your natural 
cussedness once in a while? 

When the enterprising burglar’s not a-burgling, 
When the cutthroat isn’t occupied in crime, 
He loves to hear the little brook a-gurgling, 
And listen to the merry village chime. 

Be a sport. Surprise your associates with a grin. 
Pass over a mistake of a subordinate with a mild joke. 
It’ll do you good, and like a cold bath it’ll not hurt 
so much after the first plunge. 

I seem to have left Mr. Bickert hanging up in the air 
the way the carpenter did his hammer which he had raised 
to strike when the 12 o’clock whistle blew. Mr. Bickert 
confirmed what I had already heard of the small coun- 
try trade and the slight wavering in the prosperity of 
the mines. However, he said that a new mine was being 
opened and that this would help bring in a large revenue. 
Also he has sold much of the timbering for the new 
excavation, and that helps. 

‘*T haven’t been especially troubled with lumber being 
shipped in,’’ Mr. Bickert remarked, ‘‘but I suppose one 
such occurrence hurts so much that we all think of it 
more than it really deserves. Some time ago a woman 
had a bill shipped in from one of our well-known cata- 
log competitors and when asked why she had not gotten 
local figures she said vaguely that she’d heard the cata- 
log prices were cheaper. Of course we don’t expect to 
make sales to people like that when we don’t have a 
chance to try for the bill before it is placed. Such peo- 
ple are the meat of the catalog man who can get their 
names and shoot some of his literature at them. We’re 
not at all afraid of the competition of any or all the out 
of town dealers when the customer who is looking for 











Builders! 


You are anxious to get your 
house completed before snow 
falls. Of course, you must 
have your material in a hurry, 
and especially your 


Window Frames 


That’s where we’re “strong,” 
for sometime ago we put in a 
complete assortment to meet 
the big fall demand anticipated 
this year. Tell us your needs, 
then leave the rest to us—our 
service is unexcelled. 


(Name and Address) , 
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“Get to wondering who this fellow is” 


prices is a business man. Retail lumbermen have been 
accused of being afraid to meet outside competition on 
a straight price basis, but that is a big mistake. We 
only wish we could always have a chance to meet it. If 
all the lumber buyers in our communities would give 
us a chance to quote them figures and explain a few 
things beforehand that they’ll learn from bitter experi- 
ence if they buy out of town I don’t think any lumber 
would be bought by mail. Not long ago a man sent away 
for prices on an itemized bill. When they came he got 
to feeling he wasn’t doing a very square thing, so he 
brought the thing to me and said if I’d simply meet 
those prices I could have the business. We agreed on a 
low price to be added for unloading the ears, and then 
I figured the bill. At regular prices I’d have sold it to 
him for less than the catalog house asked, to say nothing 
of the difference there would have been in grades and 
service. This is rather typical of the experience I’ve 
had with catalog competition. 

‘One reason it is hard for local yards to compete with 
catalog prices is that they don’t keep the low grade of 
stuff that is included in the out-of-town shipments, An- 
other is the difficulty in persuading people that the 
catalog company would ship such poor stuff. Catalog 
grades seem to be in a class by themselves. At least 
I never have been able to check up their grades with 
those of the national rules. Of course when you look at 
a grade specified in a catalog it sounds as good as the 
grade the local board vender quotes, and if you are told 
that the two are not the same you begin to wonder who 
is not telling the truth. 


Should Have a Price and Stick to It 


‘* Another rather interesting thing about catalog prices 
is the use made of them by certain men to beat down 
local retail prices. The interesting part of this perform- 
ance is not that the catalog quotations are so used but 
that the people who use them rapidly pass into the state 
of thinking it is not wrong to tell the retailer an untruth. 
They are encouraged in this by some success in getting 
prices reduced by quoting bona fide catalog offers. Then 
seeing how it works they try fixing up a little price that 
has no substance outside their own minds. They soon 
learn that almost any retailer is willing to strain a point 
rather than have a shipment come in from a buy-it-by- 
mail outfit, so they play these two trump cards for all 
they are worth. It is pretty important at all times and 
especially when selling against this kind of a combina- 
tion to have but one price and stick to it.’’ 

This reminds me of a story told by a professor in a 
southern college. He taught in an institution where 
there were a good many boys in the preparatory denart- 
ment, and since these fellows gave a good deal of trouble 
it finally was decided to restore corporal punishment. 
The victim, by some queer ruling of the governing body, 
was to be allowed to choose the member of the faculty 
whom he wished to wield the birch. The first fellow. up 
picked out an old professor of academic habits and kindly 
disposition who he thought would let him off easily. The 
professor thought over the situation. He didn’t want to 
hurt anybody, but he knew if he didn’t do a thoro job 
he’d have all the whipping to do. So he equipped himself 
with serviceable straps and thrashed the boy without 
mercy. It was a Homeric event. The boy yelled for 
clemency long before the professor decided he had done 
a thoro enough job to secure himself against being called 
upon for such services again. And, truly enough, he never 
was selected by any subsequent candidate for chastise- 
ment. The moral is that in a good many situations it 
is well not to have the reputation of being an easy mark. 





ISSUES ANOTHER ARCHITECTURAL 
MONOGRAPH 

The October number of the white pine series of archi- 
tectural monographs deals with wooden construction in 
and about Woodbury, Conn., with text by Wesley S. Bes- 
sell, and illustrated with a number of engravings of fine, 
old New England wooden houses in this neighborhood. 
These illustrations were prepared for publication by 
Russell F. Whitehead, formerly editor of the Architec- 
tural Record. While most of the photographs are of the 
complete buildings, there are a number of illustrations 
devoted to doorways or other interesting details. 
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WOOD AND STEEL IN CAR BUILDING CONTRASTED | 


Railroad Authorities Express Their Views Categorically—Wood in Much Favor—Standardization an Economical Necessity 


The business of the railroads is principally the manu- 
facture of the movement of freight, and, as with all other 
manufacturing businesses, the greatest care must be 
given to reducing the operating costs to a minimum. As 
the investment in rolling stock is so great it is bound to 
be a large item in determining the cost to transport a 
ton of freight for a mile, the usual unit in speaking of 
the earnings of a railroad. Naturally in determining 
the cost per ton mile the cost of the material of which 
the freight cars are built, the ease with which repairs 
can be made, the length of life of the car, the number 
of tons of unproductive freight that the engine must pull 
(the tare), are factors that must be given careful con- 
sideration. Only time and experience, aided by expert 
accountancy, will determine the comparative net costs in 
operating the all-steel freight car, the all-wood car, the 
steel underframe car, and the steel frame car. At least 
a limited number of all-steel freight box cars have been 
in service for a number of years, as have some steel frame 
and steel underframe cars, so in the hope of securing 
some enlightening information and to determine the 
merits of the different kinds of construction material the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently sent letters to the oper- 
ating heads of a number of railroads with the request 
that eight questions be answered. The questions follow: 

1. What percentage of freight cars when loaded to full 
visible capacity will contain freight weighing in excess of 
40,000 pounds? 

- How does this paren compare with the percentage 
of freight cars having a capacity of over 60,000 pounds? 


3. Is it not desirable to have freight cars as light in 
weight as traffic requirements will allow to avoid hauling 
non-revenue producing weight? 


4. How does the length of life of the all-wood car compare 
with that of the all-steel car? 


4. How does the length of life of the steel underframe car 
compare with that of the all-steel car? 


6. How do the operating costs per ton mile respectively of 
the all-steel, steel underframe and all-wood car compare, 
pine | first cost, length of life, maintenance etc. are consid- 
ered? 


7. What do you think of creosoting the wood of freight 
cars where it is to be exposed to the weather? 


8. Do you think the use of wooden cars properly rein- 
forced with metal will save the railroads considerable sums 
of money yearly in coal consumption, wear on wheels, brasses, 
brakeshoes etc., and in lessening the weight hauled that does 
not produce revenue? 


Not Sufficient Time Elapsed to Determine Merits 


A number of extremely interesting replies were re- 
ceived. It seems to be the consensus that sufficient time 
has not elapsed to determine the real merits of the all- 
steel car as compared with the all-wood car. The almost 
unanimous opinion seems to favor either wooden box cars 
with steel underframes or wooden box cars with steel 
frames. Also it is universally admitted as necessary 
that the light weight (tare) of freight cars be as low 
as possible to avoid the haulage of non-revenue produc- 
ing tonnage. An excessive light weight in the all-steel 
box car is said to be one of its greatest defects. 

To determine how the weights of cars built with dif- 
ferent materials compare, ten cars of each type were 
examined in the yards of the Illinois Central Railroad 
at Chicago. Unquestionably the number is far too small 
upon which to base any absolute conclusions, but as care 
was taken to select cars of different tonnage capacities 
and from different roads, as far as possible, an idea of 
the comparative weights can be obtained. As the amount 
of freight that can be stowed away in a car is governed 
by its cubical contents the weight per cubic foot for each 
ear was figured out and was found to vary amazingly 
even for cars built of the same material. The weight per 
cubie foot of the all-steel car varies less than that of any 
other type, possibly because all-steel cars of only two 
lines were noted, all of 100,000 pounds capacity. 

The light weight of the all-steel cars was found to 
vary from 48,000 to 50,000 pounds, and that of all other 
types from 32,000 to 46,000 pounds, the majority, how- 
ever, being in the vicinity of 36,000 pounds. When.this 
weight was figured out at so much a eubie foot it was 
found to vary extraordinarily. For example, the steel 
underframe car with a wooden body was found to vary 
in weight from 16.9 to 12.4 pounds a eubie foot. The 
accompanying graphic illustration shows this very 
plainly; the distance vertically representing the weight 
per cubic foot of each car and the horizontal distance 
the car numbered according to the table given below. 


Weight Per Cubic Foot 


_ Car All All Steel Steel 
Number Wood Stecl Underframe Frame 

1 13.5 16.2 16.9 15.3 

2 16.7 16.2 16.9 15.1 

3 15.1 16.2 14.3 15.2 

4 14.9 16.2 12.5 14.9 

5 14.7 16.3 15.1 15.5 

6 14.3 16.1 16.5 14.9 

7 13.7 16.1 15.2 14.0 

8 14.1 16.3 14.6 15.0 

9 15.2 16.2 15.8 15.8 

10 16.0 16.3 15.1 14.7 


It is worthy of mention that the average weight per cubic 
foot of the all-steel car is far above that of any other 
type. This graphic illustration portrays strikingly the 
need of standardization in freight car construction. That 
is, if a car that weighs 12.4 pounds to the cubic foot of 
capacity is as economical to operate and will last as long 
and costs approximately the same to build as one that’ 
weighs 16.9 pounds to the cubic foot it is perfectly evi- 
dent that the railroad that operates cars of the greater 
light weight is not making as much on the tonnage as 
the road that operates the lighter cars. In fact the point 





—Conclusive Opinions Not Yet Attainable 





brought out most prominently by the entire investigation 
is the need of standardization of freight cars. This 
point is also emphasized in the interesting letter of the 
Pullman Co., to which attention is specially directed. 
To digress slightly: different roads work under differ- 
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sidered with the most favor by the operating heats is the 
wooden body with either a steel underframe or stee] 
frame thruout. If the lumbermen will press the advan. 
tages of wood, its lightness, the large supply available 
the comparative cheapness of wood with steel, the ease 
with which repairs can he 
made to wooden cars, it 
should result in the ip- 
creased sale of wood for 
this purpose. The following 
letters were selected as being 
of especial interest: 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., Eastern Lines 

1. The average number of 
tons per loaded car mile on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway 
last year was 26.8 tons. 

2. The average capacity of 
our cars was 35 tons. 

3. It is desirable that cars 
be as light as possible com- 
patible with strength and 
minimum running repairs. 

4 and 5. We have not had 
steel freight cars in service 
long enough to judge. . 

6. We do not keep operat- 
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ent operating conditions and so the type of car needed 
to take care of the traffic of one section is not necessarily 
suited for that of another. However, a large propor- 
tion of the ears of every road are continually away from 
the home road, and the car designer must take into con- 
sideration the fact that every car must be able to stand 
the thrusts and pulls the car is subjected to when a part 
of long and heavy trains, pulled by high-powered loco- 
motives. It is maintained that when the car designer 
meets this demand of construction the freight car will 
have a capacity of from 60,000 to 80,000 pounds whether 
such a capacity is desired or not. Consequently it seems 
especially desirable to use the materials in construction 
of freight cars that will give the maximum of strength 
with the minimum of weight per cubic foot. 


Standardization of Cars Especially Desirable 


This standardization of freight cars is especially de- 
sirable from the point of view of the lumberman, for it 
will enable him to standardize grades of car material and 
will allow a greater uniformity of lengths of stock than 
is possible at the present time. It is undoubtedly true 
that a large capacity with a low light weight is desirable, 
especially in times of car shortage. Say by the employ- 
ment of the proper materials and design it is possible to 
construct a freight car capable of carrying 80,000 pounds 
of freight that does not weigh very much more than one 
capable of carrying 60,000; a very large proportion of 
the cars of the country have a capacity of 60,000 pounds 
or less, but in the present case if the majority were of 
standard construction of, say, 80,000 capacity it would 
be possible to move much more grain with fewer cars 
and materially to decrease the car shortage. 

It is worthy of comment that the majority of the rail- 
roads from which letters were received apparently do not 


keep separate operating cost sheets showing the difference . 


in operating costs between the different types of car con- 
struction. In the case of the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road the figures were given with respect to depreciation, 
interest and maintenance. In this case at first glance the 
operation of the all-steel car apparently shows a decided 
advantage over that of either the steel underframe or all- 
wood car. However, these figures do not take into con- 
sideration the cost of haulage, and this is the point at 
which the heavier all-steel car is sure to cost much more 
in operation than the lighter cars of other types and it is 
safe to say that the haulage cost per ton per mile ‘is 
much in excess of the other items considered above. 

As creosote adds materially to the life of wood where 
it is exposed to the elements it was thought that a judi- 
cious application to certain portions of the wood work 
of freight cars might add to the life of the car. Of 
course it is not desirable where the odor would tend to 
contaminate the freight, but it should add considerably 
to the life of stock cars, a, fact that is attested to by 
several of the replies received. 

This inquiry was largely confined to box cars, tho it 
does in a measure apply to flats and gondolas. Gon- 
dolas of steel construction thruout are not giving the 
satisfaction in all cases that it was claimed that they 
would, as was mentioned in a statement by 2 prominent 
railroad official printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of May 13 on page 26. 

The American Railway Association reported that the 
statistics desired in answer to questions 1, 2 and 6 are 
not in existence so far as the information of the asso- 
ciation goes. 


Building of Steel Cars Still an Experiment 
The building of steel cars was tried as an experi- 
ment, and is still an experiment. Judging from the na- 
ture of the replies received it is not liable to be an en- 
tirely successful experiment and as mentioned before the 
type of freight car construction that seems to be con- 
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ILLUSTRATING LACK OF UNIFORMITY OF TARE AS 


COMPARED TO CUBICAL 7. We have never creosoted 
eS ee z " the wood used in our cars, but 
judging from our experience 


with ties we would not be inclined to do so, on account of - 


the extra fire risk. 


8. The most suitable coal cars we have used, taking 
everything into consideration, have been steel and wood— 
steel underframe and wooden superstructure. 

While on the subject would say that I do not believe in all- 
steel freight cars, except for heavy ore service, and I believe 
the best results are obtained from steel underframe and com- 
posite steel and wooden cars. I do not: believe in all-steei 
passenger cars, but think that better results come from wood 
and steel in combination. 

A. D. MacTrer, General Manager. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 

I give you below the answers to your eight questions, based 
upon our experience with steel and wood cars. 

1. Using the month of June, 1916, as an example, 98.5 
percent of our freight cars were loaded in excess of 40,000 
pounds. 

2. We figure the same percentage will apply to cars hav- 
ing a capacity in excess of 60,000 pounds. 

3. It is desirable to have freight cars ‘as light in weight 
as possible, consistent with strength. 

4. It is our opinion that an all-wood car body has approxi- 
mately the same length of life as an all-steel car. 

5. We believe a steel underframe has longer life than an 
all-steel car, due to the fact that the steel is protected from 
the lading. Steel parts of a car where subjected to a bending 
strain, such as side posts, break much quicker than where 
wood is used. 

6. We have made no separation in maintenance costs be- 
tween wood and steel cars. 

7. There are only certain parts of a car which could be 
creosoted ; for instance, side sills. I do not believe it would 
be economy to creosote draft timbers and center sills. Con- 
sideration should be given to the question as to whether the 
creosote might come in contact with the lading and damage 
it or whether the life of the part in service is determined 
by its mechanical life or decay. 

8. A car that can be constructed with wood, properly 
reinforced, for less than all-steel car would certainly be @ 
saving in maintenance and operating cost. 

WILLIAM J. JACKSON, Receiver. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 

A considerable part of the information you ask for can not 
be furnished because the all-steel or steel frame cars have 
not been in use long enough to enable anyone to determine 
how long they will last compared with wooden cars. It is 
therefore impossible for us to give you any reliable informa- 
tion because, as you are aware, the steel construction in car's 
has only been in effect generally during the last ten years, 
and the life of a wooden car is from fifteen to twenty-five 
years, so that if steel construction tends to increase tlie life 
of cars it is too soon to arrive at an accurate comparison ¢i 
the two. ! 

Answering your questions in detail : 

land 2. We have no data that will give the percentage of 
freight cars which will contain freight weighing in excess of 
40,000 pounds. Almost all the box cars belonging to this 
company have a capacity of 80,000 pounds, and the coal cats 
100,000 pounds. Coal cars are usually loaded to capacity. 
and the loading of box cars is governed largely by the cbat- 
agter of the freight. With such light commodities as hay 
etc., the cars are loaded to their, visible capacity, but in that 
event they carry much less than their weight capacity. Ou 
the other hand, when loaded with grain and such heavy 
freight, the cars are loaded to their weight capacity, but not 
to their visible capacity. It has been our experience that cars 
of larger capacity, if they do not weigh too much, are more 
economical because when we can get a capacity load for them 
they are able to carry it. . 

3. It is desirable to have freight cars as light as possible 
to carry the largest possible load. We find that we are able 
to build a box car with a steel frame, putting in wooden 
roof, siding and floors, and of 80,000 pounds capacity that 
weighs but little more than a wooden car built strong enough 
safely to carry the same load. : 

4 and 5. As explained above, it is impossible to give avy 
comparison as to the length of life of the wooden car VS. the 
steel car. ae 

6. This is a difficult question to answer because in tue 
first place the factor of length of life can not be determined 
with our present experience. Our opinion, however, is that 
the all-steel car, or composite steel and wooden car, will 
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give more economical, results from the standpoint of main- 
tenance ete. s 

a fer several years we have been building stock cars, 
using creosoted timbers for the floors and sill construction, 
and © ihink we’are going to get very good results; but, of 


course, we have not had time enough to find out about it yet. 
pecausc the natural life of the new wood untreated has not 
entirely expired, Our purpose in creosoting the floors and 
timbers of our stock cars was because they were almost , 


constantly wet and therefore rotted very much quicker than 
the fioors and timbers of other wooden cars. I do not believe 
it would pay to creosote the wood in box cars, because it 





would add considerably to the expense, and I think the same 
money would bring better results if put into steel construc- 
tion. ‘ 


S. Lack of experience prevents making a reliable an- 
swer to this question, We have had some experience with the 


building of both coal and box cars in composite form ; that is, 
using steel frame and wooden roof, floor and siding, and with 
good results. That is the style of construction we are follow- 


ing at the present time except in the case of coal cars, where 
we have been for several years buying all-steel cars, 

I realize that these answers are not exactly what you want, 
but they seem to be as explicit as can be justified in line with 
the limited experience that the railroads have had in the use 
of steel construction in cars up to the present, 

H. B. Byram, Vice President. 


Pere Marquette Railroad 

The Pere Marquette Co. has no steel cars. We are making 
repairs to a number of wooden cars by placing steel under- 
frames on them. Personally I favor a wooden car with steel 
underframe. I feel that some of the cars now being turned 
out will be a disappointment to the average railroad, because 
of the car weighing’ more than the load that can be given it, 
figuring on averages. Our average load has run along from 
twenty to twenty-two tons. An average weight of empty 
cars, which we computed some months ago, taking 4,000 cars 
to arrive at an average, indicated between seventeen and 
eighteen tons. This would be a deciding factor in buying 
equipment for the Pere Marquette Co.; that is, it would not 
be good policy to buy a car that weighs forty tons empty to 
haul an average load, say, that probably would never exceed 
twenty-five tons. I favor an 80,000 capacity 40-foot box 
car made of wood with steel underframe. 

I believe the tendency will be to follow the views of the 
automobile people; produce a vehicle made of the best pos- 
sible material to get minimum weight to carry maximum 
capacity. Of course, some roads have a peculiar tonnage that 
requires special equipment, but speaking for the conditions 
on a road like the Pere Marquette I believe the wooden 
equipment will continue to be advisable. 

H. O. HALstrep, Superintendent Transportation. 


The Pullman Co. 

Generally speaking, there are a number of considerations 
that apply in the ease of each railroad that might influence 
them to prefer either steel or a composite car of steel and 
wood. 

Speaking as a car builder, it is natural that my opinion is 
not to be given the same weight as that of a railroad man 
who uses the cars. In fact, I would hesitate to express an 
opinion were it not from years of experience as a railroad 
man prior to my connection with this company. 

Replying to your questions seriatim : 

1. Suggest this information be obtained from the records 
of the American Railway Association. 

2. Same as No. 1 

3. Itis desirable to have freight cars as light as possible. 
consistent with strength, which reflects itself in the cost of 
maintenance work. Just where the line should be drawn be- 
tween light tare weight from a traffic standpoint and strength 
from a maintenance standpoint is perhaps the most disputed 
point among car designers. 

The character of the car with respect to its lading and 
usage affects its life, and there are few steel cars that have 
been in service long enough to make a comparison with the 
wooden cars, 

5». Theoretically there should be little difference in the 
life of a steel underframe as compared with an all-steel car 
for general freight service, Repairs to a wooden body can be 
made with greater ease by the ordinary repair yards or shops, 
but I know of no data for determining how many more re- 
pairs would be necessary to wood as compared with steel. 

6. The question is so comprehensive and there is so little 
reliable data available that I could not venture an opinion. 
7. I would not favor the creosoting of wood merely for 
exposure, A wooden car properly painted should last suffi- 
ciently long. 

8. This is another question calling for an opinion on 
which there is little to base one’s judgment. In some types of 
cars there is little excess weight of steel over wood and the 
saving thru transportation as compared with the maintenance 
of cost is one of the problems still to be determined by expe- 
nenee 

The above replies are necessarily brief and indefinite, as a 
Careful investigation would require an exhaustive opinion and 
very likely meet with many counter-opinions. It is my be- 
lie? that the good judgment of those operating the American 
railroads will arrive at the most satisfactory conclusion, and, 
‘rbuilders, this company stands ready to assist them 
or the material people who are interested in solving the 
question, 

{t must be borne in mind that with either wood or steel 
ars there have been almost as many varying designs as 
Mire are railroads. The most important question to be set- 
is the standardization of ordinary types of freight cars. 
| this is done, any conclusion reached by one railroad 
not be applied to the conditions of another, because the 
of cars built and maintained are so widely different. 
ndardizaticn will not solve all of the trouble, but it 
issist materially the railroads who purcbase the cars, 
companies who build the cars, and the material men who 
Supply the component parts. This should be’ an extremely 

irable thing for the lumbermen who now have their own 
troubles in meeting railroad specifications, supplemented by 
Mshection of a varying degree of thoroness. 
LeRoy Krame_er, Office of the Vice President. 


Atlantic Coast Line Railioad 

: Depends upon character of lading. With certain com- 
modities 100 percent of our freight cars, exclusive of caboose 
evs and logging trucks, will carry in excess of 40,000 pounds 
When loaded to full visible capacity. 

tae Nine and one-tenth percent of our freight cars, exclu- 
Sive of caboose ears and logging trucks, kave a capacity of 
over 60,000 pounds. 

‘. It is desirable to have freight cars as light in weight as 
Possible, as far as this can be obtained without a sacrifice of 
Strength and durability. 

Have no all-steel freight equipment. The character of 
‘ta freight does not require all-steel equipment. Our com- 
nereial coal business, in which all-steel equipment is used by 









our 


other lines, is not of sufficient volume to warrant us in 
owning a large number of coal cars, as the coal is delivered 
in the cars loaded in and owned by the originating lines. 

5. Unable to make specific reply, as our steel underframe 
cars have not been in service long enough to enable us to de- 
termine the normal life of this class of car. The life of a 
car, as a matter of fact, depends largely upon the upkeep 
of the car. A car may be kept in service indefinitely if 
repaired often enough. It has been our experience that the 
maintenance cost of the steel underframe car is considerably 
less than the wooden car. 

6. Have no available data to make this comparison. 

7. We have had no experience in creosoting of wood on 
freight cars where it is exposed to the weather. Do not 
see any reason, however, why this should not be feasible for 
the class of cars where the odor from the creosote would not 
injure the freight. 

8. Whatever saving, if any, might be effected in operating 
costs by the use of wooden cars would, in our opinion, be 
more than offset by the greater maintenance cost as compared 
with the steel underframe car. Our steel underframe cars, 
from actual record kept, are placed on our bad order tracks 
very much less frequently than the all-wood cars, and when 
they do require repairs the repairs are not nearly as exten- 
sive as those required on the wooden cars. 

R. E. SmitruH, General Superintendent Motive Power. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 

Some of your questions can only be answered with data 
which is not easily obtained, and I would rather answer 
your inquiry in a general way. 

It is, of course, desirable to have the weight of all cars as 
light as possible, consistent with the structural strength equal 
to the requirements of the service. 

We can not give comparative figures on the life of all-wool 
and steel cars. We have not had the latter in service long 
enough to know what their life will be. The wooden car may 
last from ‘fifteen to thirty years, depending upon the atten- 
tion that is given to repairs, but the cost of repairs is ex- 
cessive and in our opinion the day of the all-wood car is 
passed, 

We have no steel underframe cars. All of our modern 
equipment has a steel frame thruout, the sheathing, deck, 
and roof being of wood, and the operating cost of such cars 
is extremely low. In fact, the only repairs to the car body 
are those due to accidental damage. 

The creosoting of wood in freight cars only where the wood 
is exposed to the weather is not in our opinion necessary. 
The decay of wooden cars is found in the sills and at the 
bottom of the posts, and braces, where moisture may gather, 
and where it will not readily dry out. On flat and stock cars 
where water may readily reach the sills, we use creosote. and 
in addition put a waterproof material between the sill and 
the deck. 

Considerable deterioration in a wooden car is noted because 
of its‘ lack of structural stiffness. The weaving of the frame 
causes a great deal of damage to roofs. In the steel frame 
ear this damage is not noticed and altho we are burdened 
with an excessive light weight, our experience with the steel 
frame car to date indicates that in the long run the cost of 
operating such cars is going to be much below that of operat- 
ing wooden ones. 

On some roads using a single sheathed car considerable 
trouble has been experienced because of excessive shrinking 
of the sheathing. This is quite avoidable, as in our own case 
we have been particular about the selection of our lumber 
and its proper drying so that the sheathing, with few excep- 
tions, has remained perfectly tight. 

T. A. Foqur, General Mechanical Superintendent. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 

Questions 1, 2 and 3 we are unable to answer, but this 
matter probably will be handled directly by our superinten- 
dent of transportation, Mr. Clarity. The other questions we 
would answer as follows: 

4. Seventy percent. 

5. Eighty percent. : 

6. Assuming a yearly mileage of 6,500 the cost for depre- 
ciation, interest and maintenance, per ton mile of dead 
weight, would be as follows: 


PP Ns 6:55:00 80 eee mede $0.00072 
Steel underframe car........ $0.00097 
PN Os oan 4c Seussees $0.00131 


As we do not know the cost of haulage per ton mile, am 
unable to give the total figure. 

7. Do not believe that creosoting the wood would be of 
any value, as the failure of the wooden parts is not due to 
weather conditions. 

8. A wooden car reinforced to such an extent that it will 
be of equal strength with a steel car will weigh as much as, 
or more than, a steel car and, therefore, would not show any 
economy. 

J. F. ENr1GH?, Superintendent Motive Power and Car Depart- 
ment. 
Union Pacific System 

1. Approximately all of our box car equipment, when 
loaded to full visible capacity, will contain freight averaging 
in excess of 40,000 pounds for 95 percent of the usual com- 
modities handled. 

2. We have no data that will enable us to reply on a per- 
centage basis, but practically all of our 60,000 pounds capac- 
ity cars are capable of carrying 60,000 to 66,000 pounds of 
nearly all of the commodities usually handled. 

3. Yes. it is desirable to have freight cars as light as they 
can practically be made. 

When referring to open cars, such as gondola and other 
coal cars, the life of the all-steel car in our estimation is at 
least double the life of a wooden car. As to closed equip- 
ment, our steel box cars have been in service a number of 
years and it has been necessary to make but few repairs to 
the superstructure. They have not been in service a sufficient 
length of time, however, to give us a definite idea of their 
probable length of life, but we feel safe in estimating it to 
be from 50 to 100 percent longer than a box car with a 
wooden superstructure. 

5. Our experience leads us to believe the life of an all-steel 
box car is from 50 to 75 percent greater than of a steel 
underframe car. 

6. We have no data which would enable us to give you 
reliable figures or relative operation costs. 

7. The creosoting of the wood used in construction of 
freight cars would not be desirable, as their inflammability 
would be greatly increased, and the odor would permeate an«d 
spoil certain perishable commodities. 

8.+s We do not feel able to draw a comparison between the 
type of car you describe and some other assumed type. 

E. E. CALvin, President, 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System 

The writer is not in a position to answer the questions 
stated in your letter, as we have no statistics available that 
will cover the points you raise. I can, of course, say that it 


is desirable to have freight cars as light in weight as traffic 
requirements will allow, which is the answer to your third 
inquiry. 

In answer to your seventh question, it is my opinion that 
the creosoting of wood for freight cars will not pay. 

Your inquiries, of course, are made with the idea of proving 
that wood is a better material for cars than steel. I can not 
help but feel that each one must work out this problem for 
himself. Some of us are firm believers in the all-steel car, 
others believe thoroly in the steel underframe, and just at 
the present time there are some advocates of the all-wood 
car, more on account of price than anything else. 

W. B. Story, Vice President. 


The New York Central Railroad 

In view of the comparatively short time during which our 
company has used all-steel cars it is impossible for us to 
furnish you with definite information in reply to the inquiries 
contained in your letter. 

With the millions of wooden cars in operation, there will. 
of course, be enormous demand for wood as well as for steel, 
covering many years, for different parts of the car. 

It will be necessary for further experience to develop for 
which parts of the cars it is more economical to use wood and 
steel, respectively. 

W. C. Bower, Purchasing Agent. 
Northern Pacific Railway 

We have not available the statistics necessary fully to an- 
swer your inquiries. The fact, however, that we are now 
constructing 250 wooden box cars in our own shops and 
contemplate placing with the shops an order for another 500 
of similar design indicates that we are believers in the 
wooden box car and believe that it will perform satisfactory 
service under our traffic conditions. 

Grorce T. SLADE, First Vice President. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 


1. Unable to furnish account not worked up. 
2. Unable to furnish account not worked up. 
Ss. Yea. 

4. Not known yet. 

5. Not known yet. 

6. Not worked up. 


a | 


Think it is a splendid thing. 

8. Probably. 

With respect to questions 1, 2 and 6, I think probably the 
American Railway Associaticn might be able to give you some 
data that would be of service to you. 

E. E. Kerwin, General Superintendent. 





APPROPRIATES $63,500 FOR WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Oct. 9—An order appropriating 
$63,500 for paving with wood block about 15,500 square 
yards in Cambridge Street, on the downtown side of In- 
man square, has been passed by the city council and J. A. 
Ferguson, superintendent of streets, will advertise at once 
for bids. The city does its own paving work, so that the 
bids will be for the supply of wood blocks alone. Super- 
intendent Ferguson has been in correspondence with seven 
or eight of the largest wood block manufacturers in the 
country in regard to the supplies they have on hand and 
the quality of the stock, because he expects considerable 
more paving work with wood blocks will be done in Cam- 
bridge in the near future and he is anxious that the work 
shall be a model of its kind. 

The city engineering department estimates that 8,500 
square yards of additional wood block paving will be re- 
quired for Massachusetts Avenue, at a cost of $27,500, 
an order for which is now before the city council. All 
this work will be done during the next two months. Con- 
siderable more wood block paving work is proposed for 
the more important Cambridge thorofares next season. 


TELLS OF TRADE POSSIBILITIES IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Oct. 10.—Beaumont has an excellent 
opportunity to establish an extensive and lasting trade 
with Central America, declared L. E. Scott, ship builder 
of Costa Rica, who arrived here several days ago. Altho 
Mr. Scott would make no statement at this time, it is 
understood that he is here in the interest of establishing 
a shipyard. 

He said the States in Central America are rapidly being 
developed since the European war has been in progress 
and, now that business relations with Germany have been 
cut off, considerable trade has sprung up with the United 
States. One of the chief reasons why American manufac- 
turers and jobbers have not been able to hold Central 
American trade, Mr. Scott said, was because German and 
English dealers extended a longer time credit than do 
those of the United States. For instance, he said, German 
dealers sell goods on nine and twelve-month payments, 
while those of this country require payments in ninety 
days. 

Mr. Scott said a vast amount of lumber is consumed in 
Central American States at this time, particularly in 
Costa Rica, British Honduras and Guatemala, due to the 
extensive building activity in those countries, and he sees 
no reason why. this lumber should not be shipped from 
Beaumont. ‘‘ Beaumont is the nearest port to Central 
America and you are right in the midst of the lumber 
producing industry,’’ said Mr. Seott. ‘‘Shippers cer- 
tainly would save considerable money by shipping thru 
their nearest port.’’ 

Mr. Seott declared a regular shipline between Beaumont 
and Central America would be a paying proposition. He 
said there was no question about getting sufficient ton- 
nage for export, while Central America could furnish suf- 
ficient return shipments of coffee, bananas and cocoanuts 
to justify regular sailings. 
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SEALED proposals will be received at the United States 
Engineer Office, Customhouse, Memphis, Tenn., until 
September 11, 1916, for furnishing about 493,000 feet of 
pine and about 10,000 feet of oak lumber. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the above named office, 
by reforring to daily consular and trade report No, 3530, 
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Lumber Salesmanship 


A Department Dealing With 
Marketing Problems 





SALESMANSHIP AN OFFENSIVE MOVEMENT 


CraiG, CoLo. 

The successful salesman is in a way a human chameleon 
capable of accommodating himself to a greater number 
of colors of temperament and conditions than are re- 
quired in any other vocation, profession or calling. This 
does not signify that he is a spineless molecule, pliable 
and easily molded to suit his environment. On the con- 
trary it indicates a strong individuality capable of ac- 
commodating itself to a diversity of conditions without 
losing its personality. To be able to do this denotes a 
marked ability. 

The doctor in his professional career meets his patients 
or customers under similar conditions. They are either 
ailing or surmise they are and look upon the physician 
as a benefactor. It is only necessary for him then to 
attune himself to commune with this state of mind and 
radiate sympathy and encouragement assisted by a few 
nostrums to become eminently successful and easily dis- 
pose of his goods. 

The lawyer meets his clients or customers under two 
conditions—the complainant or defendant. On the one 
hand they are seeking redress for some wrong and on 
the other hand endeavoring to defend themselves against 
some accusation. Either condition produces a similar 
state of mind, thus making it necessary for the lawyer 
to specialize on these two conditions only in order to find 
a ready response. 

The banker, like the lawyer, meets his customers under 
two conditions—one seeking advice how to invest his 
money to the best advantage; the other seeking the use 
of money to tide himself over some critical period or to 
enlarge his scope of business. Thus it, becomes necessary 
for the banker to attune himself to the two conditions— 
the exuberance of affluence or the cringing mood of 
supplication. 

But with the salesman it is different. He meets his 
customers unaware of the condition of mind that domi- 
nates that customer—whether he be under some doctor’s 
eare seeking relief from some malady or whether he is 
free from bodily ills; whether he is complainant or de- 
fendant in some case at law, the outcome of which may 
affect his whole future career or whether he be absolutely 
free from any legal entanglements; whether he has just 
finished the counting of a generous dividend or just fin- 
ished the computation of the interest on a loan that has 
been causing him many sleepless nights, or a countless 
number of other conditions that affect the individual in 
every walk of life. 

No human individual is an exact facsimile of any 
other individual; neither is there any set process by 
which the interest and attention of all persons can be 
gained. As varied as are their peculiarities, so must be 
the variations of the process of approach. 

Every person has his hobby. Some ride them flam- 
boyantly; others glide along so smoothly that it is diffi- 
cult to know if they are mounted, but strike the right 
chord on your calliope and their steed will begin to 
prance. Mount the same steed and you will not have to 
ride far until you will have won an ally in the great 
offensive warfare of salesmanshiv. For salesmanship is 
always an offensive movement. The purchaser is always 
on the defensive, behind the bulwarks of his own desk, 
fortified with the knowledge that there is another sales- 
man coming soon with the same kind of goods who would 
gladly be his ally or whether the purchaser enters the 
salesman’s place of business fortified with the knowledge 
that the competitor across the street is his ally. 

In either case it is the salesman’s task to ingratiate 
himself with the purchaser that he may be the ally and 
thus cireumvent any movement made by his competitor, 
whether it be the salesman who is trailing him along his 
route or whether it be his competitor across the street. 
The degree of success with which this task is performed 
is the criterion by which a salesman’s ability is meas- 
ured. 

Knowledge is the basis of all ability. Hence it follows 
that knowledge is highly essential in a vocation that re- 
quires so marked ability as salesmanship does. Be a 
master of your job and not let it master you. If it be 
lumber and building material know its merits and demer- 
its and its adaptability to use under different condi- 
tions. Know and be able graphically to describe what is 
meant by five-two, six-two, extra *A*, clears etc. in the 
shingle business. Know and be able to tell what defects 
degenerate a board from No. 1 to No. 2 or a No. 3 
grade. Know the number of lath required per square 
yard of surface and the amount of nails to put on a 
thousand lath. Know the number of shingles laid a cer-’ 
tain number of inches to the weather required to lay a 
hundred square feet and the nails required. Know what 
a 1-2-4 mixture of concrete means and how many sacks 
of cement are required for a cubic yard of that kind of 
mixture; and a thousand other things pertaining to the 
building material business. The salesman whose knowl- 
edge is his daily price shect falls far short of the stan- 
dard of good salesmanship. 

There are a thousand and one things that go to make 
up a salesman’s store of knowledge but there are a few 
important factors that I wish to mention. One of these 
is tact. Tact is the ability to get along comfortably 
under trying circumstances. It is the one thing that 
never stepped from a moving train or jumped from a 
third-story window without first knowing there was a 
nice, soft, comfortable place to land. Upon the use of 
this factor depends the salesman’s success. The tact- 


fulness of a salesman depends upon his judgment. This 
brings us to another factor—initiative. This is the abil- 
ity to do things without being told. It is the ability to 

meet and solve successfully unexpected conditions. It 

rs bly ability to create conditions that will prove bene- 
cial. 

The stimulant to creative ability is enthusiasm. <A 
wise man without enthusiasm is like an old dust-covered 
unread book. The knowledge is all covered up. The 
salesman equipped with a storehouse of knowledge, 
guarded by tact, replenished by initiative, whose door 
swings open on the hinges of enthusiasm, will soon be 
heard from by the amount of orders that come to the 
home office. 

So far in this letter I have dealt exclusively with .the 
individual which I consider the most important part. 
There is no job or vocation that is greater than the indi- 
vidual who performs it. It is the salesman who performs 
the first essential task—that of bringing the purchaser 
to that state of mind where he thinks he needs the par- 
ticular goods that the salesman represents. The second 
task is left to the people or firm back of the salesman, 
which is that of keeping the purchaser feeling that he 
still needs the goods, by delivering them as represented 
by the salesman. These are the two essentials in true 
salesmanship: The creation by the salesman of a desire 
for the goods and the satisfaction of that desire by 
service rendered. 

M. L. Cooper, 
Manager The Dickinson Owings Lumber & Trading Co. 





KNOW YOUR BUSINESS FROM A TO Z 


Ear, ARK. 

A good salesman usually to make a good impression 
must be careful of his personal appearance. 

Greet your prospective buyer with a friendly smile and 
have the ability of mixing and making friends with all 
you come in contact, who are interested in your line of 
business. Be prompt in your attention to your customer. 
Do not misrepresent anything, and you’ll have no trouble 
in gaining and keeping his confidence. Find out from 
time to time what your customer is doing and what he is 
going to need, so that if you’re out of that kind of 
material or don’t handle it you can get it and he won’t 
become dissatisfied. 

Have your lumber well piled and your sash and doors 
arranged to a good advantage so there will be no delay 
in showing them to your customers. 

Be interested. Put your firm’s interests above all. 





LUMBER SALESMANSHIP 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN extends to 
every salesman handling lumber, sash, door, mill- 
work, etc., an invitation to contribute to the dis- 
cussion of selling methods that constitutes its de- 
partment of salesmanship. This does not involve 
writing a finished article for publication. What 
is wanted is for the salesman to feel free to jot 
down and send in ideas, facts, suggestions, quer- 
ies, abstract or actual problems, experiences,— 
anything that will be of interest to other sales- 
men and calculated to benefit the industry. 

The term ‘‘salesman’’ here means anyone who 
is selling lumber or forest products, whether it 
be the newest man in the game, the sales mana- 
ger, or the proprietor who takes a pride in his 
ability to show ‘‘the boys’’ now and then how 
to land an order. 

While this department is intended to be of 
benefit to the salesmen themselves, and to the 
trade, to make it more interesting and to create 
a friendly rivalry, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will award $100 in cash prizes to the 
contributors of the best and most helpful com- 
munications received for this department up to 
Jan. 1, 1917. 

Many interesting communications already have 
been printed in this department and letters re- 
ceived by the Contest Editor indicate that others 
are in course of preparation and that other sales- 
men are only awaiting a favorable opportunity 
to send in letters for the contest. The cash 
prizes offered for the best letters are as follows: 


For the best contribution............... $25 
For the second best contribution........ 15 
For the third best contribution.......... 10 
For the next ten best, each,........... 5 


Letters for this contest should be addressed 
to Salesmen’s Contest Editor, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 §S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 











Boost it. Know your business from A to Z, the cost of 
goods, the list price, and_all freight rates to different 
points in your territory. Be accommodating about little 
things; they often count most in the long run. 

Mrs. Haroip Epmonng, 





SHOULD AVOID EXTREME ANXIETY TO SELL 


. NICKERSON, Kans, 

The competent salesman must first of all be courteous 
and frank, able to impress the prospect with the fact that 
his goods are as good or better than his competitors: 
and that he will receive fair and courteous treatment if 
the material is purchased from him. An invitation to 
inspect the material desired is essential. Very often a 
frank invitation to inspect impresses the prospect with 
the face that the material is all right and he waives the 
inspection, thereby already admitting that he has con- 
fidence in the salesman. 

Keeping a well assorted stock necessary to take care 
of the territory need as well as first class, well seasoned 
material is of course very important, because no sales- 
man can repeat if he misrepresents or does not deliver 
the goods promised. Extreme anxiety to sell should be 
avoided, but a keen desire to satisfy the prospects’ wants 
and needs must be established and maintained, always 
keeping in view the fact that the prospect should be led 
to think as you do about your goods; for the salesman’s 
business is to know and think well of his goods and to be 
able to lead the prospect to do likewise. 

W. E. Derrer, 


STATE CONSUMES ITS ENTIRE PRODUCTION 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 9.—For the first time in its 
history, Florida just now is consuming about as much 
lumber as it is cutting. This is due to the large volume 
of shipbuilding that is going on all along both coasts 
and also to the rapid development of the agricultural 
part of the State. The influx of northern colonists is 
larger than it ever was before, attracted in large part to 
the attractiveness of the cattle industry, now made 
possible by the eradication of the cattle tick. 

The large sawmill operators of the State have been 
largely instrumental in encouraging this industry. About 
the first to see the great possibilities of raising cattle on 
cut over lands was the Dowling-Shands Lumber Co., of 
Green Cove Springs. Thousands of acres of this com- 
pany’s cut over lands are now turned into cattle ranches. 
The East Coast Lumber Co., of Watertown, has also 
done a world of work in this connection. The Cummer 
Lumber Co. and many others have gone into the busi- 
ness of land development on a large scale. 

All of this agricultural development has made its 
impression upon the retail lumber trade, with the result 
that there is a vast amount of building going on in the 
cut over districts, as well as in the towns. Jackson- 
ville.) Tampa, Miama and St. Petersburg show tremen- 
dous gains in building operations, all of which has 
caused a drain upon the lumber yards. The ship build- 
ing industry is very great now and immense quantities 
of local yellow pine and cypress in large dimension is 
we diverted to this market which otherwise would go 
north. 


PUBLIC ASKED TO SAVE WHITE PINE TIMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—State nursery inspec- 
tors, State foresters and other official representatives 








- from New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Pennsyl- 


vania, Rhode Island and Massachusetts met at Fall 
River, Mass., Sept. 25, at the invitation of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture, to examine a serious 
outbreak of the white pine blister rust on native white 
pine. This examination proved plainly to all that the 
blister rust is a deadly enemy of the white pine. 

Reports given by the representatives of the States 
showed that the white pine blister rust is already widely 
prevalent thruout the New England States and eastern 
New York, and as this dangerous disease uses the cur- 
rant and gooseberry as a host plant to grow upon, and 
spreads very rapidly from currant to currant and from 
currant to the pine, it was the unanimous opinion of all 
present that as the only way to avert the impending 
catastrophe and save the white pine would be thru 4 
complete destruction of all currant and gooseberry bushes 
and flowering currants, the public should be given this 
information at once. 

This disease was brought into the United States from 
Europe on white pine seedlings. In the spring the spores 
or seeds are blown by the wind from diseased pines to 
the currant and gooseberry leaves. .The seeds germinate, 
penetrate the leaf tissues and produce a rust on the 
underside of the leaves in late summer and fall. The 
leaves produce millions of tiny spores or seeds capable 
of infecting the pines, which once thoroly infected can 
not recover. . 

The currant and gooseberry leaves in large areas thru- 
out the New England States and eastern New York are 
now infected with the blister rust in the stage when it 
returns to the white pine, and the immediate removal of 
currant and gooseberry bushes is necessary to save the 
white pine trees. 





THE average price paid for wool at the annual sale of 
the Alberta Sheep Breeders’ Association held at Cal- 
gary was 29.9 cents a pound. 
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Develops Machine For 
Forest Fire Fighting 


The Dominion Parks Branch of the Department of 


the Interior of Canada, under the direction of Com-- 


missioner J. B, Harkin, has been taking an active 
part in the prevention and fighting of forest fires in 
the Dominion parks. For fighting fires a portable fire 
engine has been designed that has given remarkably 
satisfactory results. The majority and by far the 
largest of the Dominion parks are located in the heart 
of the Rocky Mountains, partly in British Columbia 
and partly in Alberta, so that the development of an 
engine that it is possible to transport in such a broken 
country certainly will be of great interest to the lum- 
bermen and fire fighting associations that operate in 
sections of this country of similar topography. The 
following address on the portable forest fire engine was 
delivered to the Commission of Conservation by J. B. 
Harkin, Commissioner of Dominion Parks: 


During the last year our special activities in fire protective 
work have related chiefly to the development of a portable 
gasoline fire engine for putting out fires when they occur, and 
to a campaign of education calculated to prevent the starting 
of fires. 

In regard to the engine I think it needs no argument to 
convince anyone that the surest way of putting fire out is to 
apply water. In forest fire fighting it is well known, espe- 
cially in a mountainous country, that very little can be ac- 
complished with buckets. It is a physical impossibility for 
men to carry water under fire conditions for any length of 
time and it is equally true that usually when a man has 
climbed up a rough hillside with a bucket of water there is 
very little water left in the pail when he reaches the fire. It 
is the experience of nearly all who have been concerned in 
forest protection that most of the big fires are what are 
called secondary fires—that is, fires that have been placed 
under control once and !eft in charge of a watchman. 

Very often a big wind storm comes up, carries the fire 
forward despite the efforts of the watchman, and a con- 
flagration is the result. It was figured that if water could 
be got on such a confined area quickly and in quantity we 
could remove one of the most serious forest menaces. It was 
this that led us to figure on a portable gasoline fire engine. 

It is obvious that light weight and high power are essen- 
tial. A great deal of time and thought was given the subject. 
We were fortunate in securing the codperation in this work 
of J. C. Johnston, of the Railway Commission fire branch, 
whose mechanical aptitude and varied experience in fire fight- 
ing and fire equipment proved invaluable. One engine was 
completed last spring. Its weight stripped is 118 pounds 
and equipped with solid oak base etc. for work 143 pounds. 
The engine is rated 6 horsepower. It delivers 20 gallons of 
water a minute through 1,500 feet of hose. Assuming that 
it would take one man with a bucket ten minutes to deliver 
10 gallons of water at a fire you will see that this engine will 
do the work of 200 men, and of course do it at insignificant 
cost. The outfit is provided with parallel handle bars by 
which two men carry it anywhere. 

There are narrow gage trucks by which engine and hose 
can be taken by horsepower over the better trails. The 
engine in its field tests has exceeded our expectations. Let 
me read you some extracts from reports in this connection. 
H. E. Sibbald, chief fire and game warden, who was in charge 
of the engine part of the time, reported as follows : 

The engine enabled us to burn the brush in large piles 
within a clearing of 40 feet in very dry weather without 
scorching the standing trees; also enabled us to keep fire 
from spreading along the ground and to entirely ex- 
tinguish fires before leaving in the evening. Not one 
fire started up after being put out. We carried the 
water in one instance over a steep hill 200 feet high and 
along a clearing for 600 feet, the gage showing a. pressure 
of from 85 to 90 pounds. This enabled us, by holding the 
nozzle close to the edge of the fire, to make a ditch from 
four to six inches deep all round the fire from the force 
of the water. This will relieve us of digging a trench 
round a fire, as it is thru the hidden roots that fires 
always spread, 

C. Phillips, fire warden, who continued in charge of the 
engine, wrote: 

The whole apparatus was given a very fair four-day test 
at the Alien Detention Camp at Castle Mountain last 
month, while the aliens were burning large piles of brush 
and small timber, and the pump undoubtedly kept the 
fire within the required area. 
oes Water was taken from the river and pumped tbru 

$00 feet of hose to points where required, varying from 

50 to 150 feet above the water level. A pressure of 90 

pounds was obtained at the outlet of the pump and a 

stream of water was thrown about 40 feet at the nozzle. 
Ph a test in Ottawa the engine was taken to the foot of 

e locks and, while the engine was not working as well as it 
should, thru an unfortunate mistake in the mixing of the 
gasoline and oil it worked steadily and put water up 173 feet 
to the top of Parliament Hill, An engine of that kind that 













can be taken any place in the 
mountains, by man power if 
necessary, should be of great 
value in extinguishing fires 
which are guarded, and pos- 
sibly may be of great use in 
direct fire fighting. The inten- 
tion is to use a battery of en- 
gines. One engine would pump 
thru 1,500 feet of hose to a 
readily portable canvas basin, 
and a second unit would pump 
from that on. We might re- 
quire a good many units, be- 
cause We are never sure of hav- 
ing water close to a fire. The 
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installation is not expensive; HOW CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS ARE COOPERATING WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


were it so it would be useless 

to consider it. The engine cost $210, the hose $165, or a total 
cost of $375. By ordering in quantity we could no doubt 
secure a considerable reduction in these prices, 

Motor trucks are used for transporting the fire fight- 
ing engines and other equipment over the roads in 
the Dominion parks and have been giving great satis- 
faction. On the rear ‘‘Fire Auto’’ is printed promi- 
nently and the character of the country in which they 
successfully operate is shown in an accompanying 
illustration. 

In continuing his address Commissioner Harkin re- 
lated the good work accomplished in removing inflam- 
mable material from the immediate vicinity of a rail- 
road crossing, one park director saying: ‘‘We were 
fortunate in having a camp of interned aliens engaged 
on road construction there, and as the road ran parallel 
and close to the railway we had them do a considerable 
amount of clearing along the railway tracks outside the 
rights-of-way.’’ The result was so satisfactory that 
the efforts of the aliens were utilized in other places. 

A very detailed and widespread campaign of educa- 
tion was undertaken, and the active codperation of 
private firms was secured, that rendered by the match 
companies being typical of all others. Mr. Harkin 
said: ‘‘It is admitted that we are creatures of habit. 
Habit is at once our strength and our weakness, and 
we should therefore develop careful habits in regard to 
fires.’? He continued: 


With this object in view we started our educational work 
with match boxes. We figured that, in the final analysis, 
practically all fires originate from matches and, therefore, 
that a match box would be a good medium of education. We 


_ took the matter up with the match companies of Canada and 


they all agreed to put the fire warning notice on their match 
boxes. They had to change their labels and they did it en- 
tirely at their own expense, because they thought the cause 
a good one. On every match box put out in Canada, except 
perhaps a few safety match boxes, there is a fire warning no- 
tice. That means that nobody can take up a match box with- 
out seeing this notice, and we hope by the process of affirma- 
tion and reiteration to influence every man to some extent.” 

Because hunters are liable to cause fire the matter 
of preventing forest fires was taken up with the manu- 
facturers of ammunition with the result that now all 
boxes of shells contain a warning against carelessness 
with fires. One ammunition factory is pushing the plan 
with much energy and is supplying dealers of sporting 
goods with stickers to be placed on all packages, ap- 
pealing to the people to be careful of fires. The camp- 
ers are another prolific source of forest fires, so that 
matter was taken up with the manufacturers of tents 
and the result is that nearly all of the companies are 
inserting a warning inside the tent where the camper 
will-see it the first thing in the morning and the last 
thing at night. A notice is also stitched to the outside 
of the tent. In an attempt to reach the woodmen, the 
axe manufacturers were appealed to and at least one 
company is affixing a label to the handle of all the 
axes made that reads, ‘‘No work for the axeman if 
the forests are destroyed by fire. Save them by ex- 
tinguishing camp fires, cigar and cigarette butts, and 
live ashes from pipes.’? As many people handle a 
telephone directory daily fire prevention literature was 
printed in all the directories at the request of the com- 
mission. Placards were posted in the cabs of all en- 
gines operating thru the parks appealing to the train- 








TWO VIEWS OF PORTABLE GASOLINE ENGINE, H OSE AND CARRIER, AND MOTOR TRUCK USED IN FIGHTING FOREST FIRES IN DOMINION PARKS 


men to be careful and avoid setting fires as the destruc- 
tion of forests means a lessenilig of tourist traffic and 
consequently loss of employment for railroad men. 
Fire notices were posted in the railroad coaches, and 
notices were printed on dining car menus, in the time 
tables and similar places. Notices were placed in all 
hotels in the parks and an attractive card hung in each 
guest room. showing the danger of forest fires. This 
card was also freely distributed in stores, restaurants 
etc. As most of the visitors to the park do some horse 
back riding or driving, metal fire notices were prepared 
and attached to the reins of all livery saddle ponies in 
such a position that the rider could not grasp the reins 
without noticing it, and the other was attached to the 
dashboard and seats of all livery rigs. In addition to 
all this, many placards were posted by the Government 
on all roads and trails in the parks. 

One of the remarkable things about this campaign 
of education is that almost the entire expense was 
borne by the private companies. In speaking of this 
phase of the matter Commissioner Harkin said: ‘‘So 
far as carrying on a campaign of education is con- 
cerned, our experience has been that the business men 
of Canada have sufficient interest in fire prevention 
and forest protection to codperate at their own expense 
in carrying on a campaign of education.’’ 





APPROVES AERO FOREST FIRE PATROL PLAN 


OSHKOSH, Wis., Oct. 10.—The suggestion of W. T. 
Cox, Minnesota State forester, that the Government aero- 
plane station to be established in Duluth next summer 
be made the basis of an aero forest fire patrol system 
is approved by Capt. Guy A. Eaton, commander of the 
Minnesota naval militia at Duluth. Forester Cox be- 
lieves that at least $45,000 could be saved annually with 
the installation of an air patrol. Captain Eaton, in 
recommending the idea, says the machine easily can per- 
form the work of the 110 men whose maintenance and 
equipment is costing the State $50,000 a year. The 
Government has offered the aeroplane and a hangar and 
Captain Eaton says the service will be in full operation 
by next summer. 


PDO II 


UNIVERSITY TO GIVE SHORT COURSE IN LUMBERING 


SyracusE, N. Y., Oct. 9.—According to the New York 
State College of Forestry over 300,000 cords of slabs, 
sawdust, edgings and other mill waste were used for mak- 
ing wood pulp in that State last year. The sale of this 
waste is becoming so profitable that several of the largest 
sawmills in the State are installing special machinery 
to save material that formerly went into the burner. 
The College estimates that over 640 cords of beech, birch 
and maple are used daily in wood distiilation in the State. 
Both wood alcohol and acetaté of lime, the two prin- 
cipal products, have greatly risen in price since the 
war began. Architects, manual training teachers, lum- 
bermen and manufacturers of wooden articles are taking 
advantage of the correspondence course in lumber and 
its uses that is being offered by the Department of For- 
est Utilization. 

The College has announced that a short course in lum- 
ber and its uses and wood utilization will be held during 
the winter. 
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COMMITTEE CHOSEN FOR RAIL LAW INVESTIGATION 


Men Selected Well and Favorably Known—To Hold 


Informal Meeting Soon 


[By ODELL] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 9—The announcement that 
President Wilson has chosen Maj. Gen. George W. Goe- 
thals, governor of the Panama Canal and chief construc- 
tor of that great artery of world commeree, as chairman 
of the committee of three created by Congress to investi- 
gate the working of the Adamson eight-hour day law 
had the effect of convincing Government officials and rail- 
road representatives here that the President wants the 
matter probed to the bottom. 

The two associates of Chairman 
Commerce Commissioner Edgar E. Clark and Federal 
Trade Commissioner George Rublee—also lift the com- 
mission far above the ordinary and insure constructive 
work on its part. While Mr. Rublee in a way may be 
ealled an uncertain quantity in this line of work, he is 
of sufficient prominence to compel a generous degree of 
confidence by the railroads, shippers and general public. 

Commissioner Clark, as is well known, came up from 
the ranks of railroad labor. For many years he was a 
railroad conductor. Years before President Roosevelt 
appointed him a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission he had been serving as an official of the rail- 
road conductors’ brotherhood. His appointment should 
satisfy the employees and at the same time should not 
prove unsatisfactory to the carriers, since their represen- 
tatives have come in contact with him for the last ten 
years in cases coming before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He will be able to render highly important 
service in preventing the railroads putting anything over 
on the investigating body should they show a disposition 
so to do. 

Whatever may be said about the politics of President 
Wilson’s selections for this important task, nobody can 
seriously criticise the personnel or their standing. There 
is reason for believing that General Goethals does not 
relish the task. But he has told friends, and also the 
public, that he is an army officer and always ready to 
obey the orders of the commander-in-chief. With his 
dominating personality and great capacity the country 
may rest assured that the eight-hour day investization 
will not be a farce. The commission will make a study 
of its operation from the ground up and all the way 
around. When the inquiry is concluded the President 
and the country will know how the eight-hour basie work- 
ing day operates and what are its present’ and probable 
future effects on railroad finances and efficiency. 

The appointment of three Republicans does not neces- 
sarily mean a wholly unpartisan investigation, as viewed 
by some railroad men. These men recall that Commis- 
sioner Clark was reappointed by President Wilson a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission and that 
Mr. Rublee owes the President a great deal politically 
because the latter has kept him in office in spite of an 
adverse vote by the Senate on his nomination as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission. In this connec- 
tion, however, it’ is recalled that Mr. Rublee is finan- 
cially independent. Mr. Clark, of course, is not inde- 
pendent financially. So far as General Goethals is con- 
cerned, he is independent in every way. He is entitled 
to retire on the full pay of a major general of the army 
— $8,000 a year—and is in position to command virtually 
any income he might name as a consulting engineer. Per- 
sonally he is independent of everything and everybody, 
but by no means uncongenial. 

General Goethals arrived in the United States from 
Panama a few days before his appointment was an- 
nounced. Within twenty-four hours of his formal ap- 
pointment he was in Washington for a preliminary con- 
ference with Messrs. Clark and Rublee. The three men 
will get together in the near future for a formal meet- 
ing. Meanwhile, Chairman Goethals is making a critical 
study of the Adamson law. He always makes a practice 
of going over the law in a case before tackling a job of 
any size. 

General Goethals has been desirous for some time of 
giving up his work at Panama and upon arrival in New 
York last week announced he would not return to Colon. 
He had intended to take a long rest before taking up the 
work of consulting engineer with an office in New York. 
A son of the general also is a promising engineer and it 
is generally believed the two men eventually will open a 
New York office. 

One criticism which has been made against the appoint- 
ment of Commissioner Clark on the eight-hour day com- 
mission is that he may be called upon in the future to 
pass on the findings of that body as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a proceeding involv- 
ing railroad rates. 


yoethals—Interstate 








ORDERED TO ANSWER COMMISSION’S QUES- 
TIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—Keen interest was shown 
here in the decision of Judge Stafford, of the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court, upholding the claim of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that Milton H. Smith, 
president of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 
should be required to answer questions propounded by the 
commission regarding political contributions by the road. 
President Smith, in declining to answer the questions, 


did so on the ground that it was beyond the scope of the 
inquiry before the commission and was asked for merely 
political reasons. 

Judge Stafford said in part: 


The conclusion of the court is that when a case is pre- 
sented from which it clearly appears that the information 
sought may well be needed by the commission to enable it to 
enforce the existing provisions of the act to regulate com- 
merce in respect to the duties which the act has imposed 
upon the carriers in the fransaction of interstate commerce, 
and not merely to inform the mind of the commission to 
enable it to recommend future legislation, a question does 
arise under the provisions of the act entitling the commission 
to institute an inquiry and examine witnesses, and, conse- 
quently, upon the refusal of a witness to answer, to invoke 
the aid of the court. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, if the amend- 
ment of 1910 is to be given any force whatever, it must be 
considered as having empowered the commission to proceed 
by way of investigation and examination of witnesses with 
respect to such matters, not because they involve the political 
activities of the carrier, but because they involve the expendi- 
ture of its funds, and so affect the question of the reason- 
ableness of its rates, and also involve its method of ac- 
counting, under which, by means of a false system, it would 
be possible to keep the commission in ignorance of important 
elements in the problem with which it has to deal. 





SUSPENDS OPERATION OF TARIFFS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended from Oct. 11 until Feb. 8 the 
operation of items in a tariff filed by Agent M. P. Washburn, 
which name proposed increased rates on logs in carloads 
from points located on the Chicago, Memphis & Gulf and 
the Illinois Central in Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama to 
New Albany, Ind., Louisville and certain other Ohio River 
crossings. The proposed increases range from % to 2 cents. 
lor example, the present rate to Louisville is 9 cents and 
the proposed rate 10% cents per 100 pounds. 

The commission has suspended until Feb. 2 the operation 
of Agent F. W. Gomph’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 271, proposing 
increased rates on box shooks from Idaho points to inter- 
state destinations. The new rates were to have become 
effective Oct. 5. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission announces that the 
hearing assigned for Oct. 18 in this city before Examiner 
Burnside in No. 7508, Buffalo Lumber Exchange et al. vs. 


Alabama Central Railroad Co. et al., and I. & S. No. 490, 
Lumber Transit Privileges at Buffalo, has been continued 


until Oct. 30. 

The commission has resuspended from Oct. 13 until April 
13 the operation of Morgan’s Line tariff, I. C. C., No. 28- 
S. S., which proposes increased rates on lumber shipped by 
water from Louisiana to New York. 





UNREASONABLE RATES AND UNDUE DISCRIMI- 
NATION ALLEGED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today listened to argument in Docket No. 8381— 
J. V. Stimson vs. Southern Railway et al.—involving alleged 
unreasonable rates and undue discrimination for the ship- 
ment of lumber from Huntingburg, Ind., to points in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. On behalf of complainant R. B. 
Coapstick declared that the record clearly shows that Hunt- 
ingburg is discriminated against in favor of Rockport, Teli 
City and other points, where are located mills that saw logs 
shipped in by water en a low rate. Eighty percent of the 
logs handled by complainant, he said, are shipped in by rail 
and the other 20 percent by wagon, not a river log being 
sawed there, altho an attempt was made during the hearing 
by defendant to show that river logs reach Huntingburg. 

A. M. Bull, attorney for the Southern Railway, told the 
commission that his road had attempted to increase the 


rates from Rockport, Tell City and other points involved, but. 


the commission had suspended the operation of the tariff, 
In this tariff an effort also is made, he said, to get rid of 
the roundabout routing of shipments from Huntingburg. He 
said that the rates from Huntingburg are reasonable and 
just, calling attention to the fact that the complainant has 
been in business there for twenty years and no advance has 
been made except that authorized by the decision of the com- 
mission in the 5 percent case. He admitted that a low rate 
had been made from Rockport and group because of competi- 
tive conditions, which have since been removed. The gsus- 
pended tariffs, he said, contain the increase allowed in the 
5 percent case. 

Attorney Coapstick also appeared for J. V. and D, C. Stim- 
son in Docket No. 8429, involving a complaint against the 
rates charged by the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Rail- 
road and connections on lumber from Owensboro, Ky., to 
New York and Philadelphia. He told the commission that 
Owensboro is required to pay a 8-cent arbitrary over the 
Evansville, Ind., rate to these points on the same product, 
altho the haul from Owensboro is 42 miles shorter. 

“This makes a difference of $1.55 per 1,000 feet in the 
price complainants must sell their product at,” said Mr. 
Coapstick. “The result is that J. V. Stimson already has 
left Owensboro and D. C. Stimson says he must get a more 
satisfactory rate or close his “mill. We are asking for the 
same rate as Evansville to this market and believe we are 


-clearly entitled to it.” 


Attorney Carter Hall, who appeared for the Louisville, 
Henderson & St. Louis, declared that to grant the request 
of complainants in this case would disrupt the entire rate 
adjustment of the road. Owensboro, he said, must be kept 
on a higher basis than Evansville on lumber and other com- 
modities, or the result will be the widespread application of 
the Evansville rate, which would throw the rate adjustment 
entirely out of gear. He discussed the history of the Louis- 
ville, Henderson & St. Louis, stating that it operates for the 
most part thru a thinly populated and unproductive country, 
and that the timber of the section is not considerable. The 
road parallels the Ohio River for a long distance, thus being 
compelled to meet sharp water competition on local ship- 
ments. Hence the’depression of rates at Evansville, Hender- 
son, Louisville and other points. Mr. Hall said the railroad 
had nothing whatever to do with the establishment of the 
Evansville rate, which was fixed by railroads operating in 
Central Freight Association territory and merely adopted 
by his road. 

This argument also was advanced by Attorney Bull in No. 
8381. In both cases reparation is asked on specified ship- 
ments, 


a , 

While the argument was going on in the Huntine! 

the commission issued an order resuspending the ta; 
ing increased rates on lumber from Rockport, Troy, 


Urg Case 
fs nam- 
ell City, 


Cannelton and Rock Hill, Ind., to points in Centra Freight 
Association territory. 

The commission also listened to argument in Nos, 3544 
Bascom-Porter Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Sant: Fe, and 
5764, Bascom-French Co. vs. Santa Fe. These casi already 
have been decided by the commission, but were in part yo. 
opened for further argument. Rufus B. Daniel appeared goy 


complainants and T. J. Norton for the railroads involved, 


LUMBERMEN FILE COMPLAINTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—The J. J. Newmar Lumber 
Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss., has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a complaint against the Gulf & Ship Islanq 
Railroad, alleging that excessive demurrage charges were 
collected on twenty-four cars of yellow pine lumbe: shipped 
from Sumrall, Miss., to Gulfport. Attention is called to the 
demurrage tariff of the defendant road, which allowed only 
five days’ free time for unloading at Gulfport cars of Iym- 
ber shipped by complainant, while competitors shipping from 
Lumberton and Laurel, Miss., to Gulfport were allowed ten 
days’ free time. The tariff is declared to be arbitrary and 
unjust and $104 reparation is requested on account of ex- 
cessive demurrage charges on the shipments invoived, The 
commission also is urged to issue an order requiring the 
defendant to make a 10-day free time allowance to the New- 
man company the same as to its Lumberton and Laurel com- 
petitors, 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association today 
filed a complaint on behalf of John J. Soble, of tochester, 
N. Y., asking $61.63 reparation on a carload shipment of 
lumber from Greenville, Tenn., .to Wellsville, N. Y. The 
shipment originally was consigned to complainant at Web- 
ster, N. Y., but later diverted in transit to Wellsville. At 
the time of movement the thru rate on chestnut lumber from 
Greenville to Wellsville was 22% cents per 100 pounds. The 
charges collected apparently were on the basis of a combi- 
nation rate of 36.8 cents. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association also 
filed a complaint on behalf of Currie & Campbell of North 
Philadelphia, Pa., who ask $22.94 reparation on a carload 
of hardwood lumber shipped from Andrews, N. C., to North 
Philadelphia and diverted in transit to Camden, N. J. An 
unreasonable charge was made on account of the diversion, 

The Meeds Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss., today filed a 
complaint against the Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co, 
et al. asking $170.28 on certain shipments of yellow pine 
lumber from points in Mississippi and from Climax, Ala., 
to Carrollton, Ky. A combination rate of 26 cents was 
charged from the Mississippi points made up of 19 cents to 
Louisville and 7 cents beyond, and a 27-cent’ rate from 
Climax, made up of 20 cents to Louisville and 7 cents be- 
yond. It is alleged that 5 cents would have been a reason- 
able rate for the haul from Louisville to Carrollton. 








REPARATION ASKED FOR EXCESS CHARGES 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 7.—Reparation on alleged excess 
freight charges on two carloads of railroad ties for export 
to India was asked by G. W. Gates & Co., wholesale lumber 
dealers of Portland, from the Southern Pacific, the hearing 
baving been held here on Oct. 4, before Interstate Commerce 


‘Examiner W. A. Disque. 


An export rate of 3 cents per 100 peunds is published by 
the Southern Pacific, but this is applicable from certain 
Willamette Valley points only to East Portland and Jeffer- 
son Street, South Portland, for loading upon steamers or 
barges to steamers. Mr. Gates contends that he made in- 
quiry as to the application of the 3-cent rate on his shipment 
and was assured that it would apply. However, instead of 
stopping at East Portland, the cars were sent on to Bans, 
a station on the river on the line of the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle, north of Portland, where the ties were creosoted 
and then loaded on the steamer Kenkon Maru. Because of 
this diversion of the cars, the Southern Pacific billed Mr. 
Gates for the full local rate from the valley point of origin 
of the ties, which was 6 cents. 

J. H. Mulchay, assistant general freight agent of the com- 
pany, testified that the company was obliged to do this under 
its tariffs, although it appeared that the agent at Silver- 
ton, the point of origin, had not exercised proper care in 
billing. 

Mr. Mulchay pointed out one fact which, he said, had al- 
most compelled the railroad to cancel this export rate en- 
tirely, because of abuses by lumbermen. He said the rate 
applies only on shipments bound for foreign ports, for At- 
lantic or Gulf ports via the Panama Canal or for coast- 
wise ports south of San Francisco Bay. But some of the 
lumbermen, he said, had obtained the export rate on ship- 
ments ostensibly bound for some of these ports but, after 
the ship had reached the open sea, diverted the shipment to 
San Francisco Bay, thus depriving the railroad of the rev- 
enue from the haul had it been made over its own rails. 
It happened sometimes also, he said, that the cars, supposedly 
loaded with export lumber moving on the export rate, were 
“lost” in the maze of the Portland terminal yards and then 
diverted to some rail point. Thus the shipper gained an un- 
due advantage over competitors by reason of his using, on a 
strictly local haul, the rate applying to export shipments. 





DECLARES RAILROADS DISCRIMINATE AGAINST 
LITTLE ROCK 


LirrLE Rock, ArK., Oct. 10.—In an address before the 
Little Rock Rotary Club recently Joseph R. Hamlen, of the 
J. H. Hamlen & Son Stave Co., declared that discrimination 
against Little Rock by railroads in regard to freight rates 
has impeded industrial development of this city. Mr. Ham- 
len showed how the industrial development has retrograded 
1 percent in the last six years while Memphis, Louisville, 
Fort Smith and other nearby cities have been making rapid 
strides. He said that something must be done at once to 
adjust the freight rates both on inbound and outbound com: 
modities before this city could compete with others an¢ 
could bring manufacturing plants to this city. He showed, 
however, how in the last few years thru work of the board 
of commerce many plants, including four hardwood plants, 
had been -located in this city. He also showed how these 
plants might move even to Chicago and save money bec 
of the exorbitant rate that must be paid. He showed be 
by giving examples of the rates, showing that New York 
could ship to St. Louis, altho three times the distance, ee 
lower rate. He showed the difference in rates to Memphis 
and Little Rock from points virtually the same distance. he 

Mr. Hamlen urged that this matter be taken up with a 
railroads. He expressed the opinion that the situation wou 
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ee a 
be remedied when the railroads were shown the great differ- 
ence. 
ALLEGE EXORBITANT RATES ARE CHARGED 
AuGusSTA, ME., Oct. 9.—Complaints made by the Eastern 
Manufacturing Co, and other lumbering interests that the 
Maine Central and the Bangor & Aroostook railroads are 
charging exorbitant freight rates on pulpwood were argued 
last week before the Public Utilities Commission. The com- 
mission now has the matter under consideration, Other 
lumbering and timberland interests represented included the 
Katahdin Pulp & Paper Co., Lincoln; Nekoneagan Paper Co., 
Old ‘own: Forest Paper Co., Yarmouth; Oxford Paper Co., 
Rumford; Penobscot Chemical Fiber Co., Great Works; 8. D, 


Warren Co., Cumberland Mills and Westbrook ; Lincoln Pulp- 
wood Co., Lincoln; Orono Pulp & Paper €o., Basin Mills; 
C, J. Webber, E. E, Ring Land Co., C. W. Coffin and J. L. 
Stetson, all of Bangor. 


T0 SEE WORST OUTBREAK OF TREE DISEASE 


Fatt River, Mass., Oct. 11.—Tomorrow and on Thurs- 
days of the next three weeks lumber and timber men 
and those interested in forestry have been invited to 
visit the farm of John W. Chase in Swansea, near the 
Rehoboth line, about nine miles from Fall River, to see 
the worst outbreak known of the white pine blister rust, 
the disease now threatening the white pine stands of 
the East. The parties will meet at 11 a.m. in the Hotel 
Mohican, Fall River, on the days mentioned, and will 
be escorted to the Chase farm by a representative of 
the State forestry department. 

Collaborating with the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the forestry departments of the eastern 
States, Secretary Harris A. Reynolds, of the Massachu- 
setts Foresty Association, is sending out notices of this 
meeting and urging a large attendance each week so 
that the dangers of the tree disease shall be made 
generally known. The experts declare that the currant, 
gooseberry and flowering shrubs must be destroyed every- 
where here in the Kast if the white pine is to be saved. 
Here in Massachusetts, the State Department of Agri- 
culture estimates the annual value of the currant and 
gooseberry crop at $30,000, while the annual growth of 
white pine in Massachusetts alone is valued at 
$2,500,000. 


ADVOCATE ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL PARK 


Bangor, Mz., Oct. 9—Manufacturers of lumber look 
with favor upon the project of the taking over of the Mt. 
Katahdin country as a national forest reserve and park, 
in addition to the aesthetic interest in preserving the 
scenic beauty of the magnificent tract. The practical 
application of the plan is found in the preservation and 
protection of the water supply of the Penobscot and 
Kennebee rivers. Hundreds of streams sheltered by the 
dense forest growths feed these rivers, thus swelling the 
flow that farther away from the headwaters turns the 
wheels of many important industries. Without the shelter- 
ing forests the streams would dry up and these great 
rivers would lose their necessary contributions. 

Ten years ago the Penobscot had a developed water 
power of 70,450 horsepower and the Kennebec of 64,000 
horsepower, but the potential and undeveloped power is 
far greater; sufficient, it is said to turn every wheel of 
manufacture in the New England States. It is believed 
that such valuable energy should be conserved, and a 
national park, if established, would help to do this. 


ACT ESTABLISHES STANDARDS FOR CONTAINERS 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oet. 10.—Proprietors of wood- 
working factories and shook manufacturers who cut stand- 
ard baskets and containers for fruits and vegetables for 
interstate shipment will be required after Nov. 1, 1917, 
to comply with new regulations as to size and shape of 
their product. This is the effect of an act recently 
approved by the President and to be enforced by the 
Department of Agriculture. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Seeretary of Agriculture. This act will require 
the use of certain standards in the shipment of all 
produce, as there is very little of it that does not enter 
Interstate commerce, The examination and test of con- 
tainers are made duties of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to 
establish and promulgate rules and regulations allowing 
Such variations as may be found necessary. 


OREGON INSTITUTION NOW TEACHES FORESTRY 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 9.—The school of forestry of the 
rezon Agricultural College is now housed in its own 
builii g with a ‘splendid equipment, and class work that 
1S expected to develop valuable men for the lumber in- 
dustry of the Northwest is under way. The school of 
forestry is three stories in height, eighty feet wide and 
136 ‘eet long. It contains laboratories for work in silvi- 
culture, dendrology, mensuration, forest protection, tech- 
nolovy, drafting and logging engineering. Space also 
1s “cvoted to a collection of manufactured wood prod- 
uets designed to show the various uses to which wood 
may be put and to a forest museum in which will be as- 
sembiled large specimens of all the commercial woods 
pro’uced in the United States. Any specimens of Amer- 
ican lumber with detailed specifications of its production, 
grading and uses will gratefully be received from lumber 
manutacturers of the country. 
Oo oe thing about this new plant of the school of for- 
iy , that has aroused comment of lumbermen is the 
“es that it is housed in a structure of red brick with 
tam Some trimmings. Some have thought that’ it would 
<a _ een in better practice to have erected a handsome 
<a ite of heavy timbered construction, which not only 
etttac ee sympathy with the avowed purposes of the 
* tution but also would serve as a valuable practical 
ei woustration of the proper uses and selection of wood in 
‘cimg engineering, 
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TO PROTEST AGAINST SINKING OF MERCHANT SHIPS 


United States May Request Germany to Cease Sub- 
marine Warfare Near Atlantic Coast 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11.—Indications today were 

that the United States will shortly send a note to the 
German Government protesting against the sinking of 
merchant ships in close proximity to the North At- 
lantic coast of this country, thus disarranging shipping 
schedules to all parts of the world and interfering with 
the commerce of the country. 
_ Any such protest will not question the right of Ger- 
many to utilize submarines in a warfare on enemy com- 
merece so long as the rules of international law are 
observed and American lives and property are not 
placed in jeopardy. The Government is disposed to 
follow the precedent set in our note to Great Britain 
more than a year ago, protesting against the hovering 
of British cruisers immediately outside the three-mile 
limit off New York and other important Atlantic coast 
harbors, stopping ships almost before they cleared the 
line marking United States territorial waters. 

While the activities of U-53 occurred 30 miles or 
more out to sea, the sinking of British and neutral 
ships was too close for comfort and the prospective 
communication to Germany will point out the danger 
of grave irritation and unrest if submarine warfare 
should be generally inaugurated or repeated so close 
to American territorial waters. 

While Germany did not attempt to establish a block- 
ade, the effect of the U-boat’s activities accomplished 
that result at least temporarily. A continuance of 
such activities undoubtedly would have a serious effect 
on American commerce. 

Officials concede the right of Germany to damage 
enemy commerce and neutral ships carrying contraband 
or supplying the enemy, but they do not propose to 
have this sort of a campaign conducted by submarines 
in close proximity to our shores. If it should come to 
a show down, of course, Germany and Great Britain 
and France could inform the United States that the 
high seas are free, concededly so by the American Gov- 
ernment, and that they will conduct their operations 
anywhere they see fit on the seas. It is not expected 
that the situation will come to any such pass. 

In connection with this new war development it is 
interesting to note how the British blockade of the 
central powers works, For example, all goods admitted 
into Holland, according to officials who have person- 
ally watched the operation of the restrictive measures, 
must be consigned to the Netherlands Overseas Trust. 
The N. O. T., in turn, distributes the goods to persons 
who have put up cash bonds or their equivalent in a 
sum twice the value of the imported articles. Even 
with this restriction, however, Dutch merchants have 
difficulty in getting their goods. Despite the fact that 
they are vouched for by the N. O. T. and have posted 





move a ton of freight not covered by these letters. In 
Sweden imports are handled under strict Government 
supervision. Sweden declined to enter into an arrange- 
ment similar to the N. O. T. when a commission headed 
by a British official went to that country with a view 
to organizing one. Sweden has an important railroad 
that picks up supplies for Russia and transports them 
by rail through Finland to Petrograd and other centers. 
Consequently, Sweden was in position to drive a bargain 
with the Allies and did so. 

So far as its effectiveness is concerned, there can be 
no question, therefore, that Great Britain’s blockade of 
Germany and Austria, characterized as illegal by the 
United States, is quite effective. 





NEW ZEALAND A GOOD FIELD FOR PINE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—Consul General Alfred A. 
Winslow, of Auckland, has transmitted to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce the following report on 
the high prices of lumber in New Zealand: 


The price of lumber has materially advanced in New Zea- 
land lately, notwithstanding the fact that the consumption 
has decreased more than 40 percent in the Dominion since 
the beginning of the war. This increase is attributed to the 
advance in treight rates and the rapid consumption of the 
native supply. 

Freight rates on Oregon pine to New Zealand are now 
$36.49 a 1,000 feet, as compared with $6.68 in 1908, and it is 
difficult to get deck space at this advanced rate. Oregon 
pine is well received in New Zealand for certain construc- 
tion work, and there should be a good field here for this 
lumber as soon’as reasonable freight rates can be obtained. 

The following table gives the prices per 1,000 feet of dif- 
ferent kinds and classes of lumber in the markets of Auck- 
land and Wellington, compared with those paid at the be- 
ginning of the war: 














—Wellington— —Auckland 
Present Present 
KINDS 1914 price 1914 price 
Rimu: Ordinary building....$33.44 $34.64 $30.40 $31.62 
Totara : 
Heart, sawn, building..... 76.64 60.82 65.69 
RNORM 6 i860 60:06 66.04.64 bees 85.16 65.69 70.56 
HECONG-CIASE. 2c ccccvscces 58.39 30.40 31.62 
Kauri: 
PEGRRE GRWE ccicccsecees 93.67 97.33 38.13 68.13 
a err Tere 99.76 103.40 72.99 72.99 
Oregon pine: 
Suilding quality, sawn..... 55.96 68.13 48.66 60.82 
MOIR foc. 0.0:0/s. 6: sie slecieed 26 72.99 58.39 70.56 


The imports of Oregon pine for 1914 amounted to 8,625,- 
595 board feet, but it is generally understood that the im- 
ports for 1915 fell far below the above amount. 

Most of the better furniture and industrial lumber is im- 
ported, such as oak, ash, hickory ete., and comes largely 
from the United States, United Kingdom and Japan. 





ISSUES SUMMARY OF LUMBER MANUFACTURE 
FOR 1909 AND 1914 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10—The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, has just issued a tabulated 
comparative summary on the manufacture of lumber 
products in 1909 and 1914, The figures show a 5% 
percent increase in capital, a decrease of 5.3 percent in 
value of products and a decrease of 10.1 percent in the 
value added by manufacture, while an increase of 12.2 
percent in salaries is shown. The table follows: 











1914 Percent of 
Sawmills and Independent increase (1) 
7 logging camps planing mills Total 1909 1909-1914 
Number of establishments (2)......cccccseccseves 27,229 5,841 33,060 39,492 —16.3 
Persons engaged in manufacture.........ccccceses 535,616 115,969 651,585 y 
Proprietors and firm members............eeeee8 32,340 5,131 37,471 
ee eee ae 23,490 14,624 38,114 
Wage earners (average number)............e008 479,786 96,214 576,000 
SOME TROL MONOWO! 60.55.65 :676 8 <'e-0 0 v Oe are soe 60K 8e 0! 2,246,942 414,817 2,661,759 
RRM EMI Darwin 56-40% .6-8 4:66 Rb ek Ow Sb Ad HOK NN SOS RWS lelee Sere S's $916,574,000 $266,805, 000 $1,185 000 f 
BEPViceS occ ccrccsscscevecsccccssceccccesseercese 272,034,000 79,945,000 351,979,000 00,000 
PN oo. salegis Wong Wig a bieceth ewe WE Ew ere eaceelee weet 32,058,000 17,995,000 50,053,000 44,597,000 
PINE Pats tia soi Sra 51S aha ae 6 4a, dieiend Cale a1ai0 Sed dregcb % 239,976,000 61,950,000 301,926,000 303,403,000 
PEE ei ask Colin's a's 5 oo Ke kde Ob OO 4@.aie.ee Wem ee6 oF 68"e 281,952,000 184,227,000 466,179,000 461,639,000 
Te Ml EE ba .4 5-0 bl trekw acereo.s fe sia wee deileeeele 715,310,000 307,672,000 1,022,982,000 1,080,786,000 


Value added by manufacture (value of products 
less cost of materials) 


' f q 
. : 1 
(1) A minus sign. (—) denotes a decrease. 


433,358,000 
= 





123,445,000 556,803,000 


—10.1 


619,147,000 


(2) The decrease in the number of establishments is due primarily to the fact that at the census of 1909 a large number 
of reports were received from small lumber mills. Mills engaged exclusively in custom sawing for consumption in the imme- 
diate neighborhood should not be included in the census, but it is not always possible to conduct the enumeration in regard 


to these establishments on uniform lines at different censuses. 





bonds to guarantee that the goods will not cross the 
German frontier, the Dutch importers must wait until 
British secret service agents can make another exami- 
nation after the goods are laid down on the docks at 
Rotterdam or placed in warehouses. If a merchant 
gets his goods through in thirty days he must have an 
absolutely spotless record from the British standpoint. 
Usually he will wait sixty to ninety-days and not in- 
frequently for a much longer time. Holland is full of 
British and German spies. They are so thick on the 
German frontier that it is practically impossible for 
anything to cross without word reaching the powers 
that be. In fact, all goods are stopped at’ the border, 
the Holland Government having alert agents and the 
N. O. T. also having a large number of secret agents 
of its own, 

British officials say that Great Britain has nothing 
whatever to do with imports into Holland, but if an 
American lumberman or other shipper wishes to get any 
goods through he would do well not to depend too much 
on this assurance. Technically the N, O. T. has all the 
say, but actually the British secret service and consular 
officials do the saying. 

The same thing applies to the Scandivanian countries— 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. In the former two a 
system somewhat similar to the Netherlands Overseas 
Trust is in operation, ‘‘letters of assurance’’ being 
issued on this side. Scandivanian steamers will not 





APPOINTS COMMITTEE TO SOLVE NAVAL 
PROBLEMS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—As an outgrowth of the 
conference of prominent shipbuilders, naval architects 
and ship owners in the office of Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield, the latter today issued the following list of 
members of the committee chosen by three eminent ship- 
ping experts to work out the problem of bulkheads and 
loadline: 

Stevenson Taylor, of New York, president of the American 
Bureau of Shipping and of the American Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers; H. C. Sadler, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., professor of naval architecture, University of Michi- 
gan; H. N. Herriman, Cleveland, Ohio; C. J. Olson, San 
Francisco; H. N. Raymond, New York, manager Clyde & 
Mallory Steamship Co.; T. M. Cornbrooks, Sparrows Point, 
Md., chief engineer and naval architect Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 
Maryling shipbuilding plant; William Gatewood, Newport 
News, Va., naval architect Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co.; W. A. Dobson, Philadelphia, Pa., naval architect 
William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., and 
J. W. Powell, Quincy, Mass., president Fore River Ship- 
building Co. 

The date and place of the first meeting of the com- 
mittee will be arranged by Stevenson Taylor. 

The committee will prepare a report, following a de- 
tailed investigation, which will be submitted to Secretary 
Redfield and by him transmitted to Congress with a view 
to securing legislation at an early date. 
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SOUTHERN PINE MEN AND RETAILERS CONFER 





Co-operation for Acceptable Grading Rules Is Furthered — Changes Recommended for 
Final Association Disposition 





For the purpose of discussing a revision of the 
grading rules of the Southern Pine Association from 
the standoint of the interests of the retail lumber deal- 
ers, important conferences were held in Chicago on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. On Tuesday 
the members of the grading rules committee of the 
Southern Pine Association met at the Congress Hotel 
and members of the committees of retailers represent- 
ing Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin, the Northwestern, Southwestern, Nebraska, IlIli- 
nois, Indiana and Texas associations met at the Hotel 
Sherman. At the Hotel Sherman conference the retail- 
ers embodied in a report just what they wished in the 
way of changes in southern pine grading rules and this 
report was presented to the representatives of the 
manufacturers Wednesday morning. The southern pine 
representatives considered the report during the fore- 
noon and in the afternoon a joint session was held 
between the representatives of the retailers and the 
manufacturers. Those present representing the retail- 
ers who signed the retailers’ report were the following: 
Ohio—W. G. Smith, chairman, Uhrichsville; Michigan— 
W. H. Barney, Albion, Mich.; New York—H. D. Gould, 
Middletown, N. Y.; Pennsylvania—G. P. Textor, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa.; Wisconsin—W. F. Kellogg, Grand Rap- 
ids, Wis.; Northwestern—C. M. Porter, Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Southwestern—J. A. Bowman, Kansas City, Mo.; Ne- 
braska—C. G. Roane, Lawrence, Neb.; Illinois—J. W. 
Paddock, Pana, Ill.; Indiana—W. V. Jennings, Farm- 
ersburg, Ind.; Texas—J. C. Dionne, Houston, Tex. 

The representatives of the manufacturers at the con- 
ference were as follows: W. J. Haynen, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., chairman of the Southern Pine Association grad- 
ing rules committee; J. W. Martin, Shreveport, La.; 
M. B. Nelson and Ransom Griffin, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark.; J. S. Foley, Kentwood, La.; 
W. J. Sowers, Epley, Miss.; W. A. Priddie, Beaumont, 
Tex.; C. F. Thompson and Ray Wiess, Chicago; J. E. 
Rhodes, secretary; A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary; 
J. E. Jones, chief inspector, and T. E. Flanders, in- 
spector, of New Orleans, La. 

The representatives of the retailers in making de- 
tailed suggestions as to desired changes in the rules 
accompanied their report with a preamble, setting forth 
their position in the matter of grades, which in part 
was as follows: 

In presenting the report in detail which accompanies this 
statement it is our desire to impress upon you the fact that 
the retailers are unanimous in appreciating the invitation 
and opportunity which your association has extended to us 
to confer and coéperate upon this most important matter. 

We believe that it is inspired by a desire by both organi- 
zations to meet the demands of the consumer and at the 
same time take into consideration the interests of the manu- 
facturers and retailers in preparing and distributing yellow 
pine lumber. 

In submitting these changes for your consideration before 
a joint conference is held we trust that you will accept them 
in the same spirit in which they are presented. The desire 
and purpose of the retailer is to improve the grades of yel- 
low pine lumber. We recognize that a great majority of the 
lumber shipped by the members of your organization is of a 
much higher grade than the present grading rules would 
demand or require. 

It is the further purpose of the retailers in making these 
suggested changes to bring the grading rules and the actual 
average and majority shipments more into conformity. We 
believe that this will result in the elimination of many 
claims and controversies which arise at times when ship- 
ments are made which actually pass inspection, but which, 
as by comparison with the majority of shipments, are of an 
inferior quality. 


We believe that the most serious defects today in the 
marketing of lumber are crook, warp, sap stain, scant thick- 
ness, scant widths, and in the upper grades, such as flooring 


and ceiling and drop siding, too many grades. 

The suggested changes which accompany this report are 
largely based upon these defects and while it may appear to 
you that the committee has gone somewhat into more detail 
than might be considered proper at this time, the action is 
taken entirely with the friendly disposition to codperate in 
this most important matter. 

In making up this general report we have, so far as 
possible, attempted to arrive at a general revision suitable 
to the greatest distribution of your product. 


Discuss Reasons for Changes Suggested 

After spending the entire morning Wednesday in 
consideration of the report and recommendations of the 
committee of retailers, the grading rules committee of 
the Southern Pine Association, Wednesday afternoon, 
called the retailers to meet with it in a joint con- 
ference, during which the recommendations of the re- 
tailers were taken up seriatim and the committee was 
asked in each instance to explain why the changes were 
desired and in what way they would benefit the yellow 
pine industry. 

Very frank and full discussions were indulged in by 
the retailers and the manufacturers and it soon became 
clear that both sides had given very serious thought 
to the matter in hand and that both were actuated by 
the same motive, that of bringing about closer codpera- 
tion between the dealer and the manufacturer and 
securing a product that would be manufactured in such 
a way as more nearly to meet the demands of the ulti- 
mate consumer and thus not only strengthen the posi- 
tion of yellow pine in the lumber trade but create more 
extended markets for that product. 

As a result of the joint discussion of the recommenda- 
tions of the retailers, with an occasional concession 
being made by each side, a harmonious agreement was 
reached on practically all the items on which changes 


were recommended covering what is commonly termed 
the left hand side of the list. 

The committee of retailers recommended some rad- 
ical changes in the grading of common boards and 
dimension, but the discussion on these recommenda- 
tions very clearly brought out the fact that the manu- 
facturers already have been giving very serious atten- 
tion to these propositions and that any radical changes 
in the present method of grading would be unpractical 
and that the best way to secure the desired changes 
was to go into the matter slowly and let the manufac- 
turers themselves work out the proposition in a way 
that would meet with the approval of manufacturer, 
retailer and consumer alike. This obviously being the 
best solution of the matter, the retailers present unani- 
mously voted to withdraw their recommendations as to 
these grades and leave it to the manufacturers, now 


ec 


that they more thoroly understand the wishes of the 
retailers, to work out the problem to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

The meeting was entirely harmonious thruout and 
evidenced a sincere desire by both retailers and manu- 
facturers to work out a solution of the problem in a 
way that would result in the greatest good to the 
yellow pine industry. The grading committee of the 
Southern Pine Association will hold another mecting 
in the near future, at which it will promulgate a report 
with recommendations that will be submitted to the 
directors of the association, in whose hands the final 
decision as to any changes in the grading rules rests, 

In addition to the committee of retailers and the 
members of the grading rule committee of the Southern 
Pine Association present at the conference and taking 
part in the discussion were J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas 
City, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asggo- 
ciation; F. M. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, secretary of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers; W. B, 
Vanlandingham, of the Edward Hines Lumber (o,, 
Chicago, R. H. Brooks, of Little Rock, Ark., manager of 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, and George Wilson Jones, 
secretary of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Dates Are Set for Seventeen Conferences—Cypress and Hardwood Manufacturers Issue 
Calls—Hoo-Hoo Plans for a Big Time in Texas 





October 18, 19—Appalachian Logging Congress, Atkin Hotel, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Fall meeting. 

October 24, 25—-Western Forestry & Conservation, Association, 
Portland, Ore. Annual forestry industrial conference. 

October 25—-Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Fall meeting. 

October 25-27—Southern Logging Congress, Hotel Grunewald, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

October 26—North Carolina Pine Association, Charleston, 
S. C. Monthly meeting. 

October 26—South East Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, 
Independence, Kan, Annual meeting. 

October 26, 27—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 
Annual meeting. 

November 1—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meet- 
ing. e 

November 7—Louisville Hardwood Club, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual meeting. 

November 11—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual meeting. 

November 14, 15—National Association of Chair Manufactur- 
ers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Quarterly meeting. 

January 23, 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26— Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

February 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
February 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 

Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 








CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ SEMIANNUAL 


Formal notice for the semiannual meeting of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, dated Oct. 
5, states: 


Announcement has already been made of very important 
business to come before this session and it seems superfluous 
to mention, in this call for the meeting, the fact that this 
will be one of the most important sessions ever held by our 
association. With a complete revision of the constitution and 
bylaws, and with the contemplated action on trademark and 
grades, it would seem to require no urging to induce every 
member to be present. We trust there will be a full attend- 
ance. 


The call, signed by Frederic Wilbert, president, and 
George E. Watson, secretary, specifies the New Mason 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., and Nov. 1 as the place and 
time for the semiannual, 





ARRANGE FOR SALES MANAGERS’ CONFERENCE 
IN DECEMBER 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Oct. 10.—At a meeting held last week 
in Milwaukee the sales managers of the firms comprising 
the membership of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association tentatively outlined plans for 
a three-day salesmen’s conference to be held at Merrill, 
Wis., during the first week in December. Managers and 
managing owners of the principal lumbering institutions 
of Wisconsin and northern Michigan will also attend the 
conference. About 100 lumbermen are expected to be 
present. 

Detailed plans for the meeting are being arranged by 
the entertainment committee composed of G. C. Robson, 
Kinzel Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis., chairman; A. Class, 
Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., H. H. Butts, Park Falls 
Lumber Co., Park Falls; W. E. Vogelsang, Turtle Lake 
Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and J. F. Halpin, C. 
H. Worcester Lumber Co., Chicago. Among those who 
are expected to address the conference are Edward Hines, 
Chicago; Howard Weise, of the Government Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, and Roger E. Simmons, 
Government special agent and timber expert with the 


Northern Hemlock association. Final arrangements are 
to be made by the committee at a meeting in this city 
within the next week or two. 





ALEXANDRIA LUMBERMEN TO MEET 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Oct. 9.—E. P. Mallam, secretary of 
the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Exchange, has sent 
out a notice to all subscribers of that organization advis- 
ing that a meeting will be held Oct. 17 at the Hotel 
Bentley, Alexandria, La., preceded by a Dutch lunch 
at 1 p.m. The hope is expressed that all subscribers 
will make a special effort to be present at that meeting. 





SECRETARY TO ARRANGE DEAILS FOR ANNUAL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 10.—Following the meeting of 
the board of governors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, Secretary W. H. 
Weller announces that the annual meeting, fixed for 
Jan. 30 and 31, to be held in this city at the Hotel 
Sinton, gives promise of being one of the most interest- 
ing ever held. Beyond fixing the date the governors 
left all details of the program and arrangements to Mr. 
Weller. While he has as yet not been able to arrange 
any details, he plans to make the annual in every way 
of the utmost value to the members. 





KANSAS RETAILERS TO MEET 


‘*All lumbermen, especially those comprising the 
dealers of southeastern Kansas,’’ are invited to a 
meeting to be held by the South East Kansas Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, to be held at Independence, 
that State, Oct. 26. The Commercial Association of 
Independence and the Western States Portland Cement 
Company will be the guests of the occasion and an 
attractive program of entertainment has been devised. 

The business session will discuss live questions of 
interest to retail lumbermen and will be addressed by 
J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and L. R. Putman, of Fayette- 
ville, Ark., according to advices from Fred H. Rhodes,, 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 





MICHIGAN MANUFACTURERS TO HOLD FALL 
MEETING 


W. C. Hull, president, and J. C, Knox, secretary, 
have issued a call for the fall meeting of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, specifying the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., and Wednesday, Oct. 25, 
as the place and time. The call lists a number of sub- 
jects to be considered at the meeting whose importance 
demands a full attendance of the members. Included 
in them are proposed changes in hardwood grading 
rules; present market conditions (hardwoods and hem- 
lock); reports of regular and special committees; 
amendment to constitution increasing hardwood assess- 
ment; continuing work of forest fire protective depart- 
ment; uniform terms of sale; and others, 

Members are invited to an association luncheon at 
the close of the business meeting. 





HOO-HOO EXECUTIVE TO ATTEND CONCAT- 
ENATION 


ORANGE, TEx., Oct. 9.—E. D. Tennant, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has accepted 
an invitation to be present at the big concatenation that 
is planned for Oct. 28 in Orange. Hoo-Hoo of the south- 
eastern district of Texas are working as one man to 
make this event a big one. The Orange Board of Trade 
will tender an auto ride around the city to Secretary 
Tennant and other visiting Hoo-Hoo in the morning. An 
informal reception is planned for midafternoon, after 
which the sights of the Orange County Fair will be en- 
joyed. The parade will take place at 8:15 p. m. and will 
immediately precede the concatenation. 
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ASSOCIATIONS SHOW ACTIVITY IN ALL SECTIONS 





Retailers Take Action on Transit Car Evil—Eastern Salesmen Hold Dinner and Meeting 
—National Wholesalers’ Committee Discusses Transportation Problems 





EASTERN LUMBER SALESMEN MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 7.—The Eastern Lumber 
Salesmen’s Association, better known among the trade 
as the ‘‘Elsa,’’ held a dinner and meeting last night in 
the Ivory Room of the Adelphia Hotel here. President 
John M. Coin acted as toastmaster. 

Those present represented concerns from several States 
and included President Coin, of the Sterling Lumber Co.; 
Vice President Thomas B. Rutter, of Mingus & Rutter; 
Treasurer Harry A. Kay, of the Owen M. Bruner Co.; 
George A. Hoban, of Mixer & Co.; Clarence Rhodes, of 
Hallowell & Souder; ‘‘Jim’’ MecNerny, of the Forest 
Lumber Co.; G. A. Farrelly, of the Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Co.; ‘‘ Bill?’ Doyle, of the A. J. Levy Lumber 
Co.; H. C. Magruder, of the Yellow Pine Co. of Philadel- 
phia; George C. Burkholder; G. W. Wright, of E. B. 
Foss & Co.; W. L. Rankin, of Mingus & Rutter; A. A. 
Danser, of the Tuxbury Lumber Co.; H. A. Rieger, of 
Crombie & Co.; B. Perry and T. H. Loggins, of the 
Standard Lumber Co., and three guests: I. H. Green, 
professor of English at the State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa.; J. Frederick Martin, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association, and Joseph W. Tatum, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Speaking occupied the early part of the evening, after 
which a private business meeting was held. The rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN spoke briefly on 
trade papers, Mr. Martin spoke on codperation between 
trade associations, dwelling particularly on the very sat- 
isfactory dealings between his organization and the 
‘‘Elsa,’?’? and the high tegard in which the latter were 
held on account of their aim of bettering themselves and 
the trade. 

Professor Green was the main speaker, and took as his 
subject, ‘‘Getting Along.’’ This he divided into several 
sections, ‘‘How are you getting along with yourself; 
your body, brain and spirit; and how are you getting 
along with others?’’? The professor’s discourse was very 
rapidly delivered, as he is rated a competitor of Henry 
Ward Beecher for speed, and was thickly interspersed 
with literary quotations and witty stories. 





SUPPORT MOVEMENT AGAINST TRANSIT CAR 
EVIL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 11—Opinion of local yard deal- 
ers on the transit car evil has crystalized into action, 
which is in support of the movement of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association to eradicate this bane 
of the retailer’s existence. According to information 
coming to the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Sec- 
retary J. V. O’Brien says, it is shown that wholesalers, 
some of them, at least, have the habit of sending transit 
car lists to real estate operators, builders, contractors 
and other consumers of lumber, and at the same time 
continue to solicit business from the retailer who by 
rights should have these consumers as his customers, thus 
becoming competitors of the retailer. 

Aside from the fact that the transit car is a factor 
that tends to retard good retail business, the retailers 
here feel it also hampers movement of material, as it 
causes the laying up of a great number of cars which 


iia might be used to ship lumber direct from the 
mills, 





ISSUES CODE OF SIGNALS FOR HUNTERS 


Mounisin@, MicH., Oct. 9—The wardens of the North- 
ern Forest Protective Association are posting. placards, 
prepared by Secretary Wyman of the association, in all 
hunting camps and shacks where hunters are liable to 
Spend the season, giving a universal code of signals to 
be used in ease of need. The signals, naturally, are 
based upon the shooting of guns. The code of signals 
are as follows: 

NELP—Four shots in quick succession. 

INJURED—Shot, pause, two quick shots, pause. 

LOST—Three quick shots, pause, one shot. 

MAN FOUND—One shot, pause, three quick shots. 

CALL HEARD—Two quick shots, pause, two quick shots. 

The placard also gives notice of the necessities that 
rescue parties should carry. The association hopes by 
serving the hunters that they will be induced to exercise 
caution in the handling of fire. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TRANSACTS 
IMPORTANT BUSINESS 

“‘EW York, Oct. 7—A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
“ation was held at the association headquarters, 66 
Broadway, yesterday. Considerable business of impor- 
‘aneé was transacted, among which were reports and 
pians of the bureau of information and credits and 
‘onsiderable time was devoted to the discussion of trans- 
portation problems. A report of th investigation made 
vy the association in connection with the proposed 
“narge for reconsigning lumber was submitted, and the 
executive committee is giving this further attention. 

The report of the fire insurance committee, on the 
‘ganization within the association of an inter-insurers’ 
; position along the lines proposed at the annual meet- 
ing m2 Philadelphia, showed much progress made, and 
“n important announcement probably will soon be made 
‘o the membership. The communication from the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor and other organiza- 
tions were handled and plans were developed for great 
‘ssociation activity during the fall. The reports of the 


departments showed much progress to have been made, 
with a substantial increase in the membership over a 
year ago. 

Those present were: W. W. Knight, Long-Knight 
Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; M. E. Preisch, Haines 
Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; B. F. Betts, 
Charles M. Betts & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. R. Bab- 
cock, Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. F. 
Perry, secretary. 

While the executive committee was in session news 
was received of the death of former President Robert 
C. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, who was taken seriously 
ill while attending a meeting at Detroit, Mich., last 
Friday. President Knight appointed a special com- 
mittee, consisting of all the living ex-presidents of the 
association, to attend the funeral. 





WISHES TO DISPOSE OF FORESTRY 
LITERATURE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—The following announcement 
handed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative by 
Secretary Harris A. Reynolds, of the Massachusetts For- 
estry Association, with headquarters in 4 Joy Street, this 
city, may be of interest to members of the lumber trade: 

Owing to lack of space in our offices, it has become necces- 
sary to dispose of scores of duplicate bulletins, booklets etc. 
on practically every subject relating to trees and forestry. 
Some of these are valuable and we should be glad to have 
you call and look them over, or write for bulletins on any 
particular subject. ‘They are yours for the taking. We shall 
hold them thirty days for you, after which time they will be 
disposed of, 


WANTS SIGNS ON TREES REMOVED 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—Secretary Harris A. Rey- 
nolds, of the Massachusetts Forestry Association, has an- 
nounced a State-wide campaign to remove advertising 
signs from trees in order to protect the forests and to 
preserve the rural beauty of the highways. In a bulletin 
announcing that a ‘‘Tear-Down Week’’ from Oct. 9 to 
Oct. 14, inclusive, is backed by the executive committee 
of his association, Secretary Reynolds declares: 

There are thousands of trees in Massachusetts that are 
being injured by the nailing of advertising matter to them. 
Not only is the bark injured and the cambium layer broken, 
which gives fungi an opportunity to attack the trees, but 
the spaces behind such signs serve as harbors for moths and 
other insects. These signs are frequently so abundant at 
road intersections, as to confuse the traveler who desires to 
learn the direction he should take, It is distinctly against the 
law to post such signs within the limits of the public high- 
ways. 


HOO-HOO TO HOLD GET-TOGETHER MEETING 


St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 11—The Hoo-Hoo of St. Louis 
have taken to heart the resolution passed at the Mem- 
phis meeting, recommending that Hoo-Hoo in the various 
cities have several meetings yearly at which ladies may 
be present. As a consequence a big ‘‘get-together’’ 
meeting and dinner is to be held in St. Louis Nov. 10, 
at which it is expected that no less than 250 plates will 
be laid, and among the guests will be a number of ladies. 
It is proposed to have this dinner at some big club in the 
city, possibly the Leiderkranz or the Cafferata. The ar- 
rangements for the celebration will be made by the fol- 
lowing committee: S. 8. May, chairman; 8. J. Gavin, 
T. C. Whitmarsh, G. W. Funck, William Lothman, jr., 
L. M. Kelly and E. D. Tennant. 











RETAIL DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETS WITH 
HEARTY SUPPORT 


A committee of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association met in Chicago Oct. 12 for the purpose of 
talking over the policies of the association and to con- 
sider applicants for the position of secretary. A num- 
ber of these applicants were given personal interviews, 
but final action was delayed until Oct. 24, to give the 
committee sufficient time to consider the several appli- 
cants at leisure and also to allow the organization to 
enroll more members from all sections of the country. 

The progress reported was amazing and indicates 
beyond the shadow of a doubt the need of such an 
association and the hearty support that it is receiving 
thruout the country. President Robinson turned over 
a check for $920 from lumbermen of Detroit, in pay- 
ment of their dues for membership in the association 
and a check for $360 from Cleveland lumbermen was 
also among those received. These instances are cited 
as examples of the support which the new organization 
is receiving. The declaration of purpose and articles 
of the association which were printed recently in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have been mailed to lumbermen 
in various cities. The new association is meeting with 
strong support, not only from retailers, but from the 
wholesalers and manufacturers as well. Among the 
contemplated activities discussed by those present was 
a trip by a committee consisting of President Fred J. 
Robinson, Edward Hines and other directors to such 
eastern cities as New York, Philadelphia and Brook- 
lyn, to interview personally large retailers and secure 
their support. Mr. Hines returned a few days .ago 
from a similar trip to cities in the East and reported 
great success. 

Those present at the meeting were: President Fred 
J. Robinson, of Detroit, Mich.; First Vice President 
Julius Seidel, of St. Louis; Treasurer John Claney, of 
Chicago; Temporary Secretary J. V. O’Brien, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Edward Hines, of Chicago. 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 














Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowinyy. 

The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
4 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco, 











Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


‘¥ JAMES DLP 


ACEY [IMBER (0. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








STEEL STEAMSHIPS 
AND AUXILIARY 
POWER SCHOONERS 


Also Purchase Entire Issues of 
TIMBER BONDS 


GEO. L. & J. A. McPHERSON 
Fife Building, SAN FRANCISCO. Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


FINANCED 
on BOND 


basis from five to ten years 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables 2502? vis in tne tumver busi- 
ness. He never wrote any wise 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH civics about ua: 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book /# a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’ in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber tower spe hen —_— a 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, to 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Texas, Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, Washington and South 
Dakota heard from this week. 
More to follow in our next 


issue. 
TEXARKANA, TEX. 
Wish to state that the lumber sales interest 
us a good deal; also any articles appearing on 
creosoted wood block pavement never fail to at- 
tract our attention. I think the LUMBERMAN 
presents the latest news on matters of this kind. 
in a very able manner, and we are all glad to see 
it arrive in the mail. 
INTERNATIONAL CREOSOTING & CON- 
STRUCTION CO. 
R. L. Allardyce, Gen’1 Supt. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

I am naturally especially interested in all mat- 
ters in general that weekly appear in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and particularly on 
anything pertaining to this eastern territory. 
Your pages that include the business changes, 
new ventures, incorporations, new mills and 
equipment etc. have always been of great inter- 
est to me. In this way it enables me to keep up 
with such changes as are constantly being made 
that I do not happen to otherwise hear of. I 
always find your review of current lumber trade 
conditions most interesting. 

I think the lumber field is very efficiently 
covered. FRED 8S. MORSE. 


MERRILL, WIS. 
I like the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN because 
it always has the latest news about current 
events in the lumber trade, new mills and new 
machines. If I am looking for a position for 
myself or my friends there is always a position 
of some kind to be found in the advertising col- 
umns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Have 
been working at the sawmill trade twenty years 
and can say from experience that the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is indispensable to a saw- 

mill man. WILLIAM SCHIELD. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 

In going over your paper, as we do once each 
week, we always find many things of interest. 
We not only read it carefully but we use it as a 
reference. We find that very often after we 
have read a copy of it and passed it to one side, 
at the end of perhaps one, two, three or even four 
weeks something comes up that we want to see— 
some particular edition—and we have to go to 
some of the other offices to borrow the number 
under the date we want. For that reason we 
intend to carry a complete file of our own from 
now on. 

Probably the best thing we can say for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is that it interests 
us from the first page to the last. Wishing the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN even greater suc- 
cess in the years to come, 

FOSTER MORGAN LUMBER CoO., 
By W. A. Foster, Secretary. 





DEADWOOD, §. D. 
Probably the best department of your paper 
is the ‘‘trade barometer.’’ It is the simplest 
means of telling lumber trade conditions at a 
glance that we have yet seen. 
RAY C. WOOD. 
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LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGES HANDLE MANY PROBLEMS 





Ohioans Seek a Credit Bureau—Philadelphians Consider Questions of National Moment 
—New York Club Augments Non-Resident Membership 





INCREASE MEMBERSHIP OF VISITING 
LUMBERMEN 


New York, Oct. 11—The membership of the Lumber 
Trades Club of New York, which now numbers 250, 
recently has been augmented by about 100 nonresident 
members, among which are many western lumbermen, 
The comfortable quarters and the facility of becoming 
acquainted with New York lumbermen have attracted the 
visiting lumkermen and with the nominal nonresident 
fee of $10 a great many of them are making head- 
quarters there while in New York. 

Being conveniently located in the same building as 
the Lumber Exchange, and in the heart of the lumber 
district, it is becoming the meeting place for the lumber- 
men during the lunch hour that stories may be exchanged, 
lumber news discussed and all partake of Alfred’s (for- 
merly of Delmonico’s) famous 50-cent luncheon. 





TO LOOK INTO FEASIBILITY OF CREDIT RATING 
BUREAU 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 11.—At the weekly meeting 
of the Lumber Exchange of the Chamber of Commerce 
today President W. J. Eckman appointed a committee 
consisting of J. E. Thompson, of the Thompson Hard- 
wood Lumber Co.; 8. Earle Giffin, of the Dwight Hinck- 
ley Lumber Co., and Emil Thoman, of the Thoman & 
Flinn Lumber Co., to investigate the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a credit rating bureau in connection with the 
exchange, and whether or not the present rating bureau 
operating for the grain and retail merchants of the 
chamber can be used for the exchange. 

President Eckman was authorized to name a committee 
to act in conjunction with a similar committee of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of this city, in securing the next 
convention of the Ohio retailers’ association. 





ADOPTS COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 10—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of Philadelphia made one of the biggest strides 
forward in its history at the October meeting, which was 


held last Thursday, by adopting the following amend- , 


ment to the bylaws: 

In case an arbitration is demanded by one member upon 
a dispute arising between himself and any other member, and 
said other member shall decline to arbitrate same, the matter 
shall be referred to the directors, who shall have power to 
determine whether or not arbitration shall be required, and 
in the event that they decide that an arbitration should be 
had, both parties to the dispute shall submit thereto, or in 
the event of the failure of either party to comply with the 
order of the directors, said directors shall have power to dis- 
cipline such member as they see fit. 

This amendment was met by great opposition, and 
when submitted a motion was immediately made to table 
it. Robert G. Kay, who had offered it, came to its rescue 
and presented the reasons for its adoption in such an 
able way that with the support of B. Franklin Betts, 
Frederick S. Underhill, Thomas B. Hammer and several 
others it was adopted as Section 2 of Article VII of the 
bylaws. In presenting it Mr. Kay had shown the superi- 
ority of the twelve directors as a jury over an ordinary 
court jury. The final roll call vote stood twenty-three 
firms for it to two against. 

This was the first meeting since June, and the commit- 
tees reported on their work during the summer. B. 
Franklin Betts, chairman of the legislative committee, 
reported that it had considered the subject of ‘‘ Prevent- 
ing Railroad Strikes,’’ as it came from the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, and offered a resolution that 
the exchange, as a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, request the chamber to cause a 
referendum vote on the resolution of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, and if approved by said vote 
to formulate, thru a committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in codperation with public 
service corporations, representatives of their employees 
and others whose counsel would be of service, a draft of a 
legislative bill to effect the purpose, to cause it to be 
introduced into Congress and to prepare a memorial for 
general public distribution and to Congress, in explana 
tion and support of it. The committee’s resolution was 
unanimously adopted and copies were ordered sent to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 

The exchange also approved the action of the com- 
mittee in approving a resolution offered by the Railway 
Business Association, requesting the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to conduct an investigation 
and take a referendum on the subject of enlarging the 
control of the national Government over railways doing 
an interstate business, and the enlargement of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the creation of subeom- 
missions to treat local cases, and that Congress should 
declare the policy of the national Government to permit 
such a schedule of rates as will yield earnings sufficient 
to attract investment in new construction, as it is 
needed to develop the country. 

Resolutions of memorial were offered and adopted on 
the deaths of George Warner, a prominent wholesaler 
and manufacturer, and Samuel C. Lukens, who was a 
charter member of the exchange. 

Thomas B. Hammer, chairman of a special committee 
of representatives at the annual meeting of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, reported on the conven- 


tion in detail and approved the support of the exch:noe 
in the projects of that association, which his committee 
considered of great importance to the lumber and Juild- 
ing business in a commercial way, as well as to all its 
members in the general reduction of costs and as a means 
of protection in time of war. 

John W. Coles, chairman of the office and entertain- 
ment committee, who had overhauled the exchange rooms 
during the summer, reported on the work, and some of 
the other committees reported progress on work of in- 
portance which had come under their care. 





CUT AND SHIPMENTS IN SHREVEPORT DISTRICT 


_ SHREVEPORT, LA., Oct. 9.—Reports from sixteen mills 
in this territory covering operations for the week ending 
Oct. 6 show orders on hand Sept. 29, 1,875 cars, less 
cancelation of twenty-three cars, making 1,852 ears or 
36,492,660 feet. Orders accepted for the week, 682 cars 
of 13,438,810 feet, making a total of 2,534 cars or 
49,932,470 feet. Shipments for the week amounted to 
331 cars or 6,522,355 feet, leaving a balance of orders 
on hand of 2,203 cars or 43,410,115 feet. The normal 
weekly production of the sixteen mills included in this 
report is 10,128,744 feet, but the actual production for 
the week of the mills included in this report was 7,555,- 
825 feet, showing a curtailment amounting to 2,572,919 
feet. Of the sixteen mills reporting nine report car 
supply 25 percent of normal, six report 50 percent and 
one 75 percent. 


COOPERAGE STOCK IN HEALTHY DEMAND 


_ LovisviLie, Ky., Oct. 10.—Demand for cooperage stock 
is healthy and prices are high, altho the actual sales of 
finished tight barrels are a little light. A fair run on 
cottonseed oil barrels is due with the opening of the seed 
crushers in various parts of the South, but most of the 
present demand is for barrels to be shipped east for ex- 
port purposes. In the whisky or distilling field the out- 
look is for a splendid demand later, but distillers will be 
late to start this year because of the high grain market 
and unsatisfactory prices or deliveries on coal. 

The strawberry industry of Kentucky is one that is 
rapidly increasing the demand for cheap veneers, such as 
are used in the manufacture of berry boxes and erates. 








MANY ADDITIONAL SCHOONERS IN EXPORT TRADE 


SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 3.—The establishment of offices in 
Jacksonville by the Joseph Taya’s Sons Co., of Barcelona, 
Spain, for the purpose of exporting hardwoods and pine 
lumber to European countries will mean a monthly calling 
at that port of four additional schooners, and still greatly 
stimulate the lumber situation in the Southeast. . 


E. Carlos, who has charge of the office, has asked the co- 
operation of chambers of commerce in inducing lumbermen of 
Florida and Georgia to get in touch with him. His company 
is considering the building of a large steamer, and he has 
called upon the Morrell-Stevens Co. in order to ascertain 
the length of time that will be required to build and launch 
a vessel. This information he has cabled to his principals 
in Spain. 

Four large schooners will begin at once to call at Jack- 
sonville for lumber, they being the Alfreida, Anceite, San 
Fost and Anceite Freda, and the company is considering 
securing five additional steamers from another Spanish firm, 
—— if done, will be placed on the Barcelona-Jacksonville 

rade. 





STUMP CUTTING DEVICE IS PROMISING 


NEw Or.EANs, LA., Oct. 9.—Officers of the Moore Ro- 
tary Stump Cutter Co., a New Orleans concern which 
is developing a stump cutting device patented by Am- 
brose L. and George D. Moore, ‘of this city, express 
themselves greatly pleased with the practical test given 
the machine on the lands of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., at Bogalusa. The tests were in progress for some 
days, and were witnessed by General Manager Sullivan, 
Treasurer Cushing and Logging Superinténdent Cassidy, 
of the Great Southern company, as well as by numerous 
others interested in the problem which the machine un- 
dertakes to solve. As its name would imply, the Moore 
stump cutter bores the stump to pieces. It is equipped 
with blower and separator attachment that automatically 
sacks the shavings for transportation to byproduct plants, 
if desired. It is declared that the average time required 
for removal is one and a half minutes a stump. In an- 
other minute and a half the machine may be shifted to 
the next stump, enabling it to remove about twenty 
stumps an hour. It is claimed to work equally well on 
pine or hardwood stumps and to deliver the ‘‘remains’’ 
in form especially suited to byproduct recovery. 


Some weeks ago a test was made at Nugent, Miss., 
upon cut-over lands of the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co., 
where its demonstration also was satisfactory. It has 
undergone some improvement since then and is now be- 
lieved to be in shape for commercial exploitation. The 
company’s officers are: P. Sefton Schneidau, president; 
H. G. McCall, vice president; W. P. Lawrence, secretary, 
and Ambrose L. Moore, general manager. The machine 
used in the tests was constructed for the company, 
under the Moore patents, by the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co. 
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APPOINT COMMITTEE TO BOOST CANAL 


New OrLEANS, La., Oct. 10—Manager Frank N. Snell, 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., and Chairman M. L. 


Alexander, of the Louisiana Conservation Commission, 
have becu appointed members of a New Orleans commit- 
tee to ; urticipate in the movement for completion of the 
Intercoastal Canal, which is now in operation as far east 
as Morgan City. Congress has not yet authorized and 
appropriated for construction of the link between Mor- 
gan Cit} and New Orleans, tho there is a roundabout con- 
nection by way of the Plaquemine Lock. A vast and 
growing tonnage is being handled via the Canal between 


Texas and Louisiana points and Port Arthur is securing 
py this means no little traffic which naturally would move 
to New Orleans were the waterway available. The car 
shortage is of course stimulating the use of the canal 
and emphasizing the importance of its completion thru 
to this city. A citizens’ mass meeting was held at the 
Association of Commerce last Friday, at which the com- 
mittee was named. Its first work will be to insure that 
a large and representative delegation from New Orleans 
shall attend the annual convention of the Interstate In- 
land Waterway Association, to be held in Lake Charles 
Oct. 20 and 21. Thereafter, it is understood, a campaign 
will be organized to secure congressional action to com- 
plete the link between New Orleans and Morgan City, 
which should prove highly advantageous to lumbermen in 
southwestern Louisiana, enabling them to move their 
product by water to New Orleans for export and giving 
them choice between competitive routes. 





TARIFF WILL NOT DECREASE LUMBER CONSUMPTION 


Under the new tariff law of Chile an import tax of 
$10.17 gold a thousand feet is exacted on lumber im- 
ported. The old tariff was $6.10 a thousand feet. A 
short time before the new tariff went into effect the 
price of Douglas fir in Santiago was from $50 to $55 a 
thousand feet and the present price is from $65 to $70 
athousand. The increase in the price is due to increased 
freight rates, import duties, condition of stocks and ex- 
change fluctuations. According to Commercial Attache 
V. L. Havens, of Santiago, Chile, the latter item alone 
often amounts to 5 percent and sometimes 10 percent, 
one way or another, within a month. He says: ‘‘ Ameri- 
can lumber has no serious competitor, and the Chilean 
consumers do not buy it because of its cheapness but 
rather because of its quality. American lumber is used 
principally in first-class construction, of which there is 
very little at this time, and the demand is poor. A 
notable decrease in imports of Northwest American 
lumber is shown in the following approximate figures: 
1913, $1,160,000; 1914, $958,000; 1915, $500,000.’’ The 
use of increasing quantities of American wood will de- 
pend largely upon the development of the demand for 
nitrate after the war. 





MODERN LUMBER TOWN SPRINGING UP 


OsHkoSH, Wis., Oct. 11—Twelve cottages of the bun- 
galow type have recently been completed at Raco, about 
twenty miles west of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on the 
South Shore road, for the Richardson-Avery Lumber Co., 
and will form the nucleus of a typical lumber town. A 
new and modern clubhouse for the men will also be built. 
Raco is only two years old but it is already a thriving 
lumbering. town with bright prospects for future de- 
velopment. The lumber company’s camp is a miniature 
modern hotel with excellent food, steam heat, hot and 
cold running water, electric lights and other conveniences, 
The new cottages are neat one-story structures with 
neat front porches. Six of the houses have five rooms 
and the remaining six have four. Each is 20 x 38 feet. 
The dlubhouse is 24 x 60 feet. 





GOVERNMENT PLANS STANDARDIZING PINE GRADES 


OsukosH, Wis., Oet. 11—Roger E. Simmons, who 
returned today from a western trip on which he told 
associations of the requirements of the South American 
lumber market, related the result of his conferences 
With the associations of white pine manufacturers. As 
Mentioued in previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN Mr, Simmons considers the River Plate section the 
greatest export market of South America. He main- 
tains that the greatest difficulty that prevents an increase 
m the sale of white pine in this market is a lack of 
uniformity in the grades exported by American manu- 
facturers. In faet there is no generally understood 
Standardization of grades and each separate exporter 
ships what in his opinion is the grade called for, con- 
sequently the run of grades is very irregular and unsat- 
isfactory to the importer. In the River Plate district 
at present there are four grades called Nos. 5, 7, 8 and 
9, but as mentioned above the grades carry no expressed 


+. sitienaey or specifically defined idea as to the defects 
admissible, 


The 1 


ie Tnited States Government thru the Bureau, of 
oreien 


un and Domestic Commerce and the Forest Service 
IS anxious to assist American lumber exporters in every 
Way possible and Mr, Simmons on his trip presented to 
the Northern Pine Association, the Western Pine Manu- 
factur 's’ Association and the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association a plan whereby export 
grades may be standardized and a certified inspection 
mace of each shipment. The plan has also been presented 
to the Tonawanda White Pine Association. 

The plan ealls for the selection of samples of all the 
Standard grades of these four associations by a commit- 
tee of lumbermen. These samples should then be sub- 
mitted to importers in the River Plate district. The 


committee of lumbermen and a representative of the 
Forest Service should be on hand to give information 
and technical data regarding grades to the South Amer- 
icans. Then the standard grades that come within the 
qualifications of the River Plate grades should be deter- 
mined by the opinion of the majority of the importers 
and thus rigid export grading rules formulated. In 
making the export shipments it is proposed that certifi- 
eates of inspection accompany all export consignments, 
the United States Government thru the Forest Service 
or the Department of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
to recommend the efficiency of the inspection and the 
reliability of the certificates of the association members. 

This plan is being considered by the various associa- 
tions of white pine manufacturers and after due con- 
sideration each association will confer directly with 
Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, upon the advisability of undertaking 
the project. 


ORGANIZATION SEEKS EXPORT TRADE 


New York, Oct. 11.—The Central Timber Export Co., 
of 15 William Street, has recently been incorporated in 
New York to handle lumber for the European market, 
devoting its attention at present principally to English 
trade. Charles Jules Hoffman, of London, Eng., is 
president, and Elmer S. Anderson, of the Export & Do- 
mestic Co., of New York, will act as secretary, at the 
same time maintaining his connection with his old com- 
pany. Both of these men are well known figures in the 
hardwood world. Leon Isaaesen, formerly with C. L. 
Ritter Co., of Huntington, W. Va., has been secured as 
office manager for the new concern. 

Mr. Hoffman will remain in this country for about 
six months securing connections for the new company, 
after which he will return to England to carry on the 
affairs at 80 Grace Church Street, London. 








LUMBER SALESMAN INJURED IN TRAIN WRECK 


CoLuMBuS, OHI0, Oct. 9.—George Linham, a well-known 
lumber traveler of Columbus, Ohio, was slightly injured 
in a railroad wreck about 28 miles north of Cincinnati 
recently and his escape from serious or fatal injury is 
considered miraculous. In describing the accident he 
said: ‘‘I was sitting beside an open window in the 
smoking car preparing to light a cigar when the crash 
came. When I awoke I was sitting calmly outside on the 
soft earth with my cigar lighted. I had gone thru 
the window without a scratch and my cigar most cer- 
tainly was not alight .before the wreck.’’ Mr. Linham 
is operating a jobbing concern under his own name, hav- 
ing resigned from a traveling position with the C. W. 
Peters Lumber Co. just a week prior to the accident. He 
was with the American Column & Lumber Co. for twelve 
years. 


BELIEVES IN SOLICITING CUSTOMERS BY LETTER 





The Parsons Lumber Co., of Rockford, IIl., is right up- 


and coming when it comes to getting and developing 
trade. N.H. Parsons does not believe in sitting around 
discussing and cussing politics, the weather and so 
forth, but does believe in getting out and rustling for 
business, digging it up and creating customers. The 
growth aud prosperity of the company is a very good 
vindication of this policy. Hence it is not very surpris- 
ing to those that know Mr. Parsons to learn that he 
is a firm believer in advertising of all kinds, and is 
especially enthusiastic over personal letters calling the 
attention of prospective home builders to some particu- 
lar item or in suggesting to home owners the proper 
time and wood to use in making repairs or additions. 

Mr. Parsons has been sending out a circular letter 
to the customers and enclosing -a folder entitled ‘‘Tips 
on Buying and Building a House,’’ in which the advan- 
tages of oak flooring are set forth, the fall being urged 
as the time for laying the floor, and mention is also 
made that the present is the right time to repair roofs. 
Incidentally the letter concludes, ‘‘ You know the rest 
of our story, about large complete stocks of good old 
white pine iumber, plenty of cypress finish and Arkan- 
sas yellow pine finish,’’ showing how a live retailer 
will hitch his local advertising to the national adver- 
tising being carried on by the manufacturers. As 
might be expected from the title of the folder it is 
given over to describing methods applicable to house 
building and treats with especial emphasis the value 
cf an oak floor. The motor truck delivery of lumber 
by the company is also given much prominence as a 
means of giving prompt service. 





WILL REBUILD SAWMILL AT ONCE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 9.—Plans have been made 
at once to rebuild the sawmill of the Dowling-Shands 
Lumber Co., at Green Cove Springs, Fla., which was 
totally destroyed by fire last Thursday morning. Work 
of clearing away the debris is under way and the actual 
rebuilding will begin as soon as the insurance is adjusted. 
The insurance adjusters already are on the ground. The 
estimated loss of the plant is $150,000, well covered, it is 
understood, with insurance. With shrewd business fore- 
sight, President R. L. Dowling erected the big plant with 
a sufficient fire space between the different buildings to 
permit of the destruction by fire of any one of these 
buildings without necessarily endangering the others. 
The wisdom of this was proved last Thursday morning. 
The fire broke out in the boiler room and was well’under 
way before help arrived. It was not possible to save the 
sawmill despite the valiant efforts of the fire fighters, 
but the rest of the immense plant was unscathed. 
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A LACEY REPORT 
on a tract will guarantee 
the goodness (if it be 
there) and our 36 years’ 
experience of sound deal- 
ing will assure the 
buying right factor. 
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CHICAG SEATTLE 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 1009 White Bldg. 


PORTLAND (ORE.) 
1310 Northzwvestern Bank Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
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Contractors and 
Builders Favor “Woco” 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


because of their vertical grain stiles and rails and 


beautifully figured panels. A comparison with the 
grain of other doors will show the reason for this 
popularity, 
We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, 

Finish, Casing, Stepping, or Batten in 

straight or mixed cars with doors. Win- 

dow and door frames a specialty. Send 

for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative. 


W.S. NURENBURG, - - «= Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 11. 











Repeat 
Orders 


once you stock your yard with 
dependable lumber. Our lumber 

is always dependable for we brand 
every piece with this trade mark. 


; & 
| 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Area 
Certainty 







Try ‘‘Electric Brand” 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 





Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT. WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


Two Mills 


cutting 90,000,000 feet 
yearly warrant you sending 
us your yard stock orders for 

















Dimension, Timbers, 
Finish, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Etc. 


» Hemlock 


Shiplap, Boards and 
Drop Siding. 





Straight or 
Mixed Cars. 


Address correspondence to 
South Bellingham, 
E. K. Woo Washington. 
Lumber Co. 


Minneapolis Office: 
600 Lumber Exchange, in charge of F. H. MEYER. Mills at 
Hoquiam 
and South 
Bellingham, Wash. 


SAYS ALCOHOL FROM WOOD MAY SUPPLANT GASOLINE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9—Arthur D. Little, prominent 
Boston engineering chemist, member of the faculty of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and head of 
Arthur D. Little (Ine.), declares that alcohol will be- 
come cheaper and better than gasoline as a fuel for 
motor-driven vehicles and engines when the lumber manu- 
facturers and sawmills of the country utilize their waste 
according to modern scientific methods. Professor Little 
is the expert the story of whose interesting tests of 
asphalt shingles in behalf of the city of Boston, scien- 
tifically demonstrating them to be unsatisfactory as roof 
covering, was published in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 

According to Professor Little, at least $2.50 per cord 
ean be obtained in the form of denatured alcohol for saw- 
dust which many sawmill proprietors now find it a prob- 
lem to dispose of even when they are willing practically 
to give the sawdust away to anyone who will cart it off. 
The apparatus for manufacturing alcohol from sawdust 
is simple, easy to operate, and there is a brisk market 
waiting for virtually all the alcohol that can be produced. 

Very interesting is the fact that Professor Little de- 
clares that practical tests of alcohol as a motor fuel 
have proved that it will operate an automobile engine 
without necessitating any radical changes. It is a little 
slow on starting, he said, but this can be gotten around 
by mixing a little ether with the alcohol. It is more 
nearly noiseless than gasoline in its explosions, and some 
of the tests have shown the power of alcohol to be 
greater than that of gasoline. 

Commenting on the advantages he claims for alcohol 
over gasoline as a fuel, and mentioning some of the 
fundamental reasons why he believes that lumbermen 
could develop a big market for their waste material in 
this form, Professor Little said: 

There have been a great many comparative tests made of 
aleohol and gasoline in internal combustion engines, includ- 
ing the automobile engine, and in practically every case 
alcohol has proved much the better of the two. Alcohol has 
less potential heating power than gasoline, but operates 
under conditions much more favorable, and a gallon of 
alcohol will develop just as much if not more power than 
will a gallon of gasoline. Alcohol permits of usage under 
very much higher compression, which is one strong point in 
its favor. It doesn’t radiate heat as much as does gasoline 
and consequently does not heat up the engine. Its gases are 
cooler and it leaves, when burned, water and carbonic acid. 

The supply, too, of alcohol is far more unlimited than 
is the apparent supply of gasoline. The supply of alcohol, 
or what could be manufactured from waste products alone, 
would meet any possible demand. There is enough yellow 
pine waste alone in this country to manufacture 600,000 
gallons of alcohol a day. Cornstalks and many other wastes 


which have woody bodies also may be utilized in alcoho} 
manufacture. 

There are at present in the United States two big alcoho] 
manufactories. One of these is at Fullerton, La., and the 
other in South Carolina. They each turn out approximately 
25,000 gallons of alcohol daily. 

From two gallons of molasses we can get one galion of 
alcohol, and molasses is from 16 to 18 cents a gallon, mak. 
ing the cost of a gallon of alcohol between 36 and 34 cents, 
From a bushel of corn we get about 2% gallons of alcohol, 
Corn is somewhere around 70 or 80 cents a bushel, making 
the cost of this alcohol but little less than that made from 
molasses. Now cattle can be fed on molasses and corn is 
one of the grains used for human consumption, so why use 
these foods for the production of alcohol when we can get 
from one cord of wet sawdust about 10 gallons of good 
alcohol? 

There is in this country today, at a low estimate, about 
6,000,000 horsepower in automobiles, 700,000 in farm 
tractors and 300,000 in motor boats. New horsepower of 
about 100,000 is placed on the market by automobile manu- 
facturers. Is it any wonder that the gasoline price is go.’ 
ing up? 

I believe there will come a great development in the use 
of alcohol for operating engines of all kinds and for light- 
ing purposes, when the price of the fuel has come down to 
about 25 cents a gallon, and I think that figure is well in 
sight. With the big development that will come at that time 
I think we will see alcohol greatly used for propelling auto- 
mobiles, motor boats and for many other uses gasoline is 
now put to. 

Whether it will ever take the place of gasoline I won't 
attempt to say. Gasoline is bound to increase in price and 
if alcohol sells for less its use will be great. But the main 
point is that the production or possibility of producing alco- 
hol from these waste materials insures us against what might 
come with the failure of the gasoline supply. 


After calling attention to the fact that alcohol today 
is made under the strictest Government supervision and 
that the internal revenue on a gallon of alcohol, unless 
denatured, is about $2.10, Professor Little continued: 

Alcohol for commercial use, such as this could be made, 
under Government supervision, of course, in denatured form. 
and would be just as efficient as before being denatured. 
This heavy tax would then be unnecessary. 

The alcohol made from sawdust is made in practically the 
same way as that made from molasses or grain. They 
have a process by which they extract the fermentable sugars 
from the wood and from there on the alcohol is secured in 
almost exactly the same manner. 


The Boston chemist’s remarks were not intended in 
any way as a criticism, but: as a suggestion of the way 
in which a great byproduct of the lumber industry, now 
practically a waste, may in years to come supply a 
tremendous demand for the fuel required by internal 
combustion engines, 





CAMPAIGN TO URGE USE 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 7—Thru the efforts of the ex- 
ecutive staff of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, including Thorpe Babcock, secretary, and O. P. M 
Goss, consulting engineer, a movement has been in- 
augurated to head off the proposed action of the city 
government of Seattle to construct the new water pipe 
line of steel and to have creosoted Douglas fir pipe with 
steel bands used instead. It is proposed to begin at once 
the campaign of educating the public to the economic 
facts bearing on the subject and to create such a state 
of public opinion that will not sanction an all steel 
pipe line. 

A conference of lumbermen, wood pipe manufacturers, 
engineers and several large tax payers was held at a 
luncheon in the Metropolitan Lumbermen’s Club today, 
called by Messrs. Babcock and Goss, at which the matter 
was thoroly discussed and arrangements undertaken to 
finance the proposition. Secretary Babcock outlined 


briefly a plan for advertising in the three large Seattle 


daily papers that had been prepared by the Constantine 
Advertising Co., which is handling the advertising for 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and said it was thought that an expenditure of 
$500 or $600 would be sufficient. But before the meet- 
ing ended it was decided to raise about three times this 
amount and one-third of it was subscribed, with no doubt 
but that the balance will easily be raised, showing the 
intense interest among those connected with lumber, wood 
pipe and creosoting industries to see something done 
thus to further the use of wood. 

Seattle lumbermen have been expecting the city council 
and the engineering department to take some action 
toward constructing the new pipe line of steel. There 
are already two untreated wood pipe lines connecting 
Seattle’s source of water supply with the reservoirs in 
the city, a distance of about 25 miles. 

The first one of these has been down nearly fifteen 
years and last spring was partly replaced. Last winter, 
owing to lack of care on the part of the engineering de- 
partment, the standpipes placed at frequent intervals to 
give vent to air during a cold snap were allowed to 
freeze, and when the water was drawn off from one of 
the pipe lines to permit of replacing one or two defective 
staves the great atmospheric pressure crushed the line 
in several places, which would have happened had the 
pipe been constructed of steel. An instance of this sort 
oceurred in connection with the steel pipe line running 
from Bull Run reservoir to Portland, Ore., carrying the 
water supply, which was crushed in a similar way by 
atmospheric pressure. Several weeks were consumed in 
making the necessary repairs, while the wood pipe line 
was repaired in Seattle last winter in two or three days. 
At that time one of Seattle’s large daily papers, with a 
laudable motive of creating a movement that would re- 
sult in no further breaks in the city’s water supply, in- 
augurated a campaign for an all steel and concrete pipe 


OF WOODEN STAVE PIPE 


line, and recently the city engineer recommended to the 
city council that such a line be constructed and the 
recommendation was approved by the council. The city 
council has the authority to appropriate funds for the 
construction of a steel pipe line if it so desires, by issu- 
ing bonds which do not have to be put before the voters 
of the city at an election. It is to prevent this being 
done that the lumbermen and allied interests are now 
going to carry on a campaign of education thru adver- 
tising in the columns of the Seattle daily papers, to the 
limit of the amount raised for this purpose. 

At today’s meeting L. M. Grant, of the Pacific Coast 
Pipe Co., Seattle, pointed out that steel and concrete pipe 
would have collapsed under circumstances similar to those 
prevailing last winter, resulting in breaking the wood 
pipe line. He also declared that steel pipe disintegrates 
by means of electrolysis, altho this is something that has 
been given but little publicity by the steel people. At the 
present price of steel it is likely that a new line would 
cost $1,250,000 whereas a creosoted wood stave pipe line 
would cost approximately $500,000. The interest on the 
difference between the cost of the steel and wood pipe 
line would pay for reconstructing the wooden line every 
eight years and leave the principal intact, altho this 
would not be necessary as the untreated wood pipe line 
that was partly rebuilt last winter had been in the ground 
nearly fifteen years and was in a very satisfactory con- 
dition when replaced. 

Mr. Grant declared it had been demonstrated that 
creosoted pipe does not contaminate the water passing 
thru it. His company, he said, had contracts for private 
concerns for similar pipe lines in various parts of the 
country, but was unable to get any municipal contract 
because of the antagonistic attitude of the Seattle author- 
ities. 

Robert R. Fox, Seattle manager of the Simonds Manu- 
facturing Co., made some splendid suggestions regarding 
the necessity of educating the public on this subject, and 
the best means of doing it. He declared plainly that 
lumbermen were very much to blame for the present con- 
dition of their industry because of their reluctance t0 
spend anything for advertising. He said his concern fig- 
ures in the original cost of the product, a certain amount 
for advertising, and that lumbermen should do the same; 
that they never will get the industry into a prosperous 
condition until they do so. 

The conference was exceedingly satisfactory in every 
respect and it is planned to begin the advertising cam- 
paign at once, starting with full pages in next Sunday’s 
daily papers and to follow it up with further advertis- 
ing, which the fund will make possible. Meetings will 
also be held in different parts of the city, thru the dif- 
ferent improvement clubs and other organizations, and 
representatives of the lumber industry will put the mat- 
ter before tax payers in public talks, which it is ex 
pected will also be reported in the daily press. 
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TO IRVIN S. COBB 


(Written for the annual dinner of the National Paint, Oil & Varnish Association at 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 12, 1916; read by Howard Elting, of Chicago.) 

‘(For East is East and West is West, and never. the twain shall meet.’’ 
So Rudyard Kipling wrote—the rest 1 cannot just repeat. 

Yet North and South and East and West tonight sit down to eat. 


Which proves that poets oft are wrong, including Kip and me. 
It’s hard to write a thing in song and with the truth agree. 
So Elting said, ‘‘To make it strong, praise Cobb in poetry.’’ 


To get the facts was quite a job, the facts of your career. 
I read of books an awful mob—in which you don’t appear. 
I studied even Corn on Cobb, and learned it all by ear. 


I wished to learn your childhood acts, I wished to learn about 
Your youth, your loves—to trace your tracks beyond a word of doubt. 
But do not fear—I got the facts, but shall not give them out. 


But here’s a greeting from the West, my brother in the East, 
A word to you, the honored guest of this distinguished feast. 
Of authors, if you are not best, you’re second-best at least. 


Your presence is appropriate above this board tonight. 
You are a man of wit and weight who gives the world delight. 
You’re not a very handsome skate, but otherwise all right. 


You take the truth and down you sit, your pot of humor by, 
You paint and oil and varnish it and do not let it dry, 
You make the truth, by your great wit, attractive as a lie. 


THE WOMAN REMEMBERS 


The woman remembers 

The April of love—the sunshine, the tears, and the laughter. 
The woman remembers 

The stir of the soil, and the green, and the bloom that came after, 
The joy of the June, 

And the dusk, and the fire, and the embers; 
The peace of the moon 
The woman remembers. 





The woman remembers 
The August of love—the passionate Summer of living. 
The woman remembers 
The heat of the noon, and the love that is taking, not giving; 
The chill of the eve, 
The waning of lonely Septembers 
When first the winds grieve. 
The woman remembers. 


The woman remembers 

The Winter of love—when the flowers are dead, and the grasses. 
The woman remembers 

When Summer is gone, and the song of the nightingale passes. 
The lover regrets 

And departs—then the deathly Decembers. 
The lover forgets— 
But the woman remembers. 





OH THE JOY OF BEING HARD UP 


If every man who runs a mill or has a lumber yard, 

Or maybe gives a lumber camp affectionate regard, 

Were never bothered in his life by any lack of dough— 
This world of ours might seem to be a paradise below. 


If everybody had enough and needn’t root for more, 

If no one ever had a loss he hadn’t bargained for, 

If no one had to meet a note or settle on a bond— 

This world would be as peaceful and as calm as the beyond. 


If people never felt a pinch, were never short of cash, 

And never had to raise the wind or go to sudden smash, 

This world might seem like heaven, like a paradise below— 
And yet I rather reckon we would find it pretty slow. 


The money wouldn’t circulate, the sawmill wouldn’t run, 

And, if it did, ’t would start at ten and knock off work at one; 
We’d lose the salesman from the road that now we know so well, 
For, if we didn’t need the cash, we wouldn’t need to sell. 


The banks would close their doors of brass, the brokers shut up shop; 
We wouldn’t care if stocks went up or stocks should take a drop. 

No trains would run, no ships would sail, this world would be as dead 
As if a comet came along and hit it on the head. 


I’m glad we’re hard up, all of us—it keeps us on the move; 

It keeps us out of any rut or one accustomed groove. 

Just think of all the splendid things the lucky world would miss— 
Why, if I didn’t need the cash I’d not be writing this! 


AT THE GATES 


I have viewed your visioned heaven, I have dreamed your ancient dream 
Of the studded gates of jasper, of the temples gilt agleam; 

I have seen your walls arising at the boundaries of sin, 

Walls to keep the weak without them, walls to keep the strong within ; 
I have stood beside the gateway where the prophet old presides, 

Seen the unrelenting keeper who the good and bad divides; 

T have seen the souls made happy with a welcome to the throne, 

I have seen the unforgiven turning back to walk alone; 

I have seen the unforgiven—and my soul has turned to be 

With these other ones who need me, with the others like to me; 

Yea, my soul has not been certain which eternity would please: 

Selfish bliss among the saintly, or companionship with these. 








If you feel drawn to the man in trouble, then 
you may know you have the right to wear the 
name of Friend. 





‘‘BABY UP AT OUR HOUSE”’ 


‘*Baby up at our house,’’ 
Says the lumber trade, 

‘*Yelling like a youngster 
Not a bit afraid. 

Full of life and vigor, 
Full of proper spunk, 
Friend of honest measure, 

Enemy of bunk. 
Unfair competition 
Is about to die— 
Baby up at our house, 
That’s the reason why. 


‘*Baby up at our house 
With a pair of lungs, 
Yelling bloody murder, 
Half a dozen tongues. 
Bawling out the poacher 
In the lumber trade, 
Yelling at the scalper, 
Yelling for the grade. 
Lumber must be proper, 
Up to grade and dry— 
Baby up at our house, 
That’s the reason why. 


‘¢ Advertising lumber 
Soon will be the thing; 
To the wooden shingle 
Ev’ryone’ll cling. 
Substitutes are worried 
What the end may be; 
Folks are from Missouri 
And they want to see. 
Advertising lumber 
Here and far and nigh— 
Baby up at our house, 
That’s the reason why. 


‘*Baby up at our house, 
N. Bu. DAs, 

Yelling for its bottle, 
Gets it right away. 

Business is its papa— 
Ought to hear him shout!— 

Doe Codperation 
Brought it all about. 

Progress is its mother. 
Happy? Me, oh, my!— 

Baby up at our house, 
That’s the reason why. 


‘Baby up at our house, 
N. R. L. D. A., 
Full of life and vigor, 
Full of fun and play. 
Mighty little fellow 
But I guess he’ll grow— 
Walks and talks already, 
Full of pep and go. 
Retail lumber dealers 
Stepping pretty high— 
Baby up at our house, 
That’s the reason why!’’ 





Let things go and few 
things come. 





OTHER POETS THAN OURS 
Yard Man and Son 


When your child comes in the yard, 
Answer his questions, tho they be hard. 
He likes you, and would like to know 
Whether your lumber is just for show. 


And when he has grown to be a little boy, 

‘Take the same interest ; he will enjoy 

To know the difference between number 
one and two, 

Even tho it takes time and bothers you. 


When he gets to be a young man, 
Teach him the business, if you can, 
Tell him the feet in a two by four 
And the price per foot, and even more. 


And when he has taken a yard to run, 
Inspire in him nerve, for he is your son, 
Listen to his opinions, no matter how 


ong; 
He may be right and you may be wrong. 
And as years roll on with times good and 


a 
He will often remember and think of that 
dad. 
When his little boys will bother and ques- 
tion the same 
He will answer them, of course, as he 
calls them by name. 


Echo, Ore. LUMBER BILL. 





AFRAID 


There is such pathos in the woods 
The autumn time of year, 

When in their pleasant neighborhoods 
The final day is near. 

Just now I found a tender vine 
Whose summer days were by; 

It clung about a giant pine 
As if it feared to die. 





Don’t look for a smaller job or 
the boss will look for a 
bigger man. 


, 




















































PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








Check Us Up On Time © 


in the delivery of your rush orders. That's the 
way to prove our claims of prompt attention to all 
orders. 


30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


of anything you may need in Douglas Fir should 
warrant you're trying us on your next order. 
TELL US YOUR NEEDS TODAY. 
Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co.—iE. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co.—(R. C. Angell) 

GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White —(F. P. McCormick). 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.—( Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA—(J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants. PORTLAND, OREGON 











Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 
Export Work a Specialty 








St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bildg., PORTLAND, ORE. 








Large or 


Oregon Timber smi Tracts 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 











J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 
1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 



























LOGGING anv LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and poniomrengpans. gen a a 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pu 

and a canines industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to you mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 
Pacific Coast Products 
SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 


M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 











SEATTLE 





Visions Of 


Big Business 
In the Future 


That’s what eastern buyers 
see in the trade mark shown 
above—it represents Quality, 
Service and Satisfaction in 











Fir, Cedar, Spruce | — 
and Hemlock Lumber | 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 








The well balanced stocks we 
carry on hand at all times guaran- 
tees prompt attention to all orders. 


Tell us your needs today. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters 
| 544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland, Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft., 10 hours. 
SALES AGENTS: 
HERBERT D. BLACKFORD, 
Chicago, Lilinois. 





CHAS. H DITEWIG 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















For Heaviest Traffic 


CREOSOTED 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


DON'T fear to recommend Creosoted Wood Block 

Paving for the heaviest traffic. In Paris the Rue 
de Rivoli, which bears 42,000 vehicles per day, is 
paved with wood. In London King William street, 
with almost 30,000 vehicles per day, is wood; these 
streets are paved with wood because of the heavy traffic. 
That’s why lower Manhattan is being paved with 
wood, and likewise the congested ‘‘Loop’’ district in 
Chicago. 





Block Paving 


a SE ee Ye ee ee 


Sar a an eer ee es oe 
PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO 
Northern Life Building, Seattle 





























LIN FOREST LAND Sati niiisiceien teisin its 
| BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
| American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








COMMODITIES REACH NEW HIGH PRICE RECORDS 


Clothing, Food, Drugs and Other Necessities Rise 
1 to 50 Percent—Lumber Trails Behind 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10—According to a formal 
bulletin issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor, wholesale prices of commodities in 
the United States averaged considerably higher in 1915 
than in the preceding year. 

A summary of the bulletin, which is known as Bulle- 
tin 200 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, reads as 
follows: 


The downward trend which set in toward the close of 1914 
did not extend beyond that year and by the end of January, 
1915, prices of many commodities had advanced to a point 
Well ebove those of the year before. February prices in the 
uggregate were above those of January, »ut slight decreases 
occurred in Mareh and April. In May prices again advanced 
and, except for small declines in June and September, con- 
tinued at high levels thruout the remainder of the year. The 
bureau’s weighted index number for December stood at 105, 
the highest point reached in any year since the collection of 
data for the present series of reports on wholesale prices, 
dating back to 1890, was begun. 

Violent fluctuations were recorded during 1915 in the prices 
of many commodities, particularly drugs and chemicals and 
metals and metal products. In the former group, prices as a 
whole declined during the first five months of the year, after 
which they rose sharply until the December average was 39 
percent above the average for January and 43 percent above 
that for May. Metals and metal products advanced steadily 
in price thruout the year, except for slight declines in August, 
September and October. The year closed with prices in this 
group 37 percent above the January prices. 

In the fuel and lighting group there was little change in 
prices during the first three months of the year, but marked 
declines took place in the spring and early summer. In August 
prices again advanced, the increase continuing for the rest of 
the year. The December average for this group was 11 percent 
above that for January. Prices in the cloths and clothing 
group showed a steady advance during the entire year, the 
increase from January to December being more than 11 per- 
cent. 

Articles belonging to the food group were, in the aggregate, 
highest in price in December and lowest in September. The 
increase between January and December in this group was 
nearly 4 percent. Farm products averaged highest in May 
and lowest in January, September and November. The average 
for December was only slightly above that for January. In the 
remaining groups prices as a whole showed a falling tendency 
during the earlier part and a rising tendency during the latter 
part of 1915. 

Comparing 1915 with 1914, the group of commodities show- 
ing the greatest increase in average yearly prices was that of 
metals and metal products, the increase in the group as a 
whole being slightly more than 11 percent. In the drugs and 
chemicals group the increase between the two years was nearly 
10 percent. The group of farm products showed a 2 percent 
increase in the average for 1915 over that for 1914, while the 
food group and the cloths and clothing group each showed an 
increase of 1 percent. Of three groups showing a decrease in 
average yearly prices in 1915 as compared with 1914, fuel 
and lighting decreased nearly 6 percent, lumber and building 
materials nearly 4 percent and housefurnishing goods nearly 1 
percent. 

Of the 346 commodities or grades of commodities for which 
the bureau collected wholesale prices for 1914 and 1915, 174 
showed an increase between these two years, 135 showed a 
decrease, while no change was reported in the case of thirty- 
seven commodities. A majority of the 174 commodities which 
increased in price between 1914 and 1915 belong to the farm 
products, cloths and clothing, and metals and metal products 
groups. Within these three groups, comprising 150 series of 
price quotations, ninety-three commodities or grades of com- 
modities increased in price, forty-four decreased, and thirteen 
were unchanged. Articles showing an increase of more than 
20 percent were native steer hides, rye, wheat, medium fleece 
wools, 2-32s worsted yarn, ingot copper, copper wire, .quick- 
silver, sheet zinc and spelter. Some of the articles in these 
three groups which decreased in price were hogs, hops, cotton, 
cotton bags, cotton blankets, cotton flannels and raw silk. 

In each of the three groups, food, fuel and lighting, and 
lumber and building materials, more than half of the com- 
modities decreased in price from 1914 to 1915. In most in- 
stances, however, the decreases were small, while increases of 
more than 20 percent were recorded for beans, rye flour, wheat 
flour, oranges, raw sugar and zine oxide. Articles showing 
decided decreases in price were fresh and evaporated apples, 
lemons, raisins, salt pork, cabbage, onions, potatoes and crude 
petroleum. 

Of ten commodities classed as drugs or chemicals, all but 
crude sulphur increased in price in 1915 as- compared with 
1914. The most decided increases were for alum (50.5 per- 
cent), borax (24.5 percent), glycerin (37.8 percent), muriatic 
acid (23.8 percent), quinine (20.5 percent) and sulphuric acid 
(29 percent). 


SMALL FIRE LOSS ON UPPER PENINSULA 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Oct. 11—The forest fire loss in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan last year was approximately 
$8,750, according to the report of Thomas B. Wyman, 
secretary of the Northern Forest Protective Association. 
There were ninety-eight fires reported and a number of 
small fires not reported by the wardens. The causes 
were: Clearing land, one; locomotives, nineteen; steam 
loaders, one; campers, three; settlers, four; fishermen, 
four; pedestrians, three; road crews, two; farmers, 
three; woodchoppers, one; logging employees, one; smok- 
ers, two; sugar makers, one; stove pipe, one; sportsmen, 
one; unknown, thirty. Mr. Wyman is also distributing 
copies of the game laws, which contain the following ad- 
vice to sportsmen: 





The wardens of this association are purely fire wardens, and 
they are endeavoring by constant patrol and influence to gain 
for the community freedom from the menace of forest fires 
which in the past have killed more game and game birds, 
directly and indirectly, or driven them to foreign breeding and 
feeding grounds than all other agencies combined. 

The National Forest Protective Association stands for the 
observance of all forest laws, but pleads especially for the 
safety of Michigan’s greatest labor-employing asset—the in- 
dustries dependent upon the maintenance of the timber re- 
sources. As a sportsman you can wield a mighty influence for 








~— 


the perpetuation of all wood life—human, animal, bird and 
tree—by assuming a certain amount of responsibility fur the 
“safety of things” which is placed in your hands with youp 
license to hunt. During the last six years much assis!ance 
has been rendered to sportsmen by this association, for ip. 
stance, the posting of direction signs, the protection of hunt. 
ing camps, the saving of desirable hunting grounds from { res, 
the publishing and distribution of the game and fish laws, the 
issuance and distribution of playing cards, matches and cther 
conveniences for camp enjoyment and safety, and these things 
have been done solely with the view of saving the forests of 
the upper peninsula from fires. 





TO OPEN BIDS ON NATIONAL FOREST TIM&ER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WasHineton, D. C., Oct. 12.—Bids will be opened 
Oct. 23 on 227,000,000 feet of timber on the Oly:ipie 
national forest in Washington. Forest officials expect 


keen competition on this timber, as it is a very choice 
stand. Of. the total of 174,000,000 feet is Douglas fir 
that has been appraised by the forestry officials at from 


$1.25 to $1.40 a thousand feet, depending upon the 
character of the stand and the estimated cost of logging 
and shipment to a mill, It is estimated that there is 
about 20,000,000 feet of red cedar that has been ap- 
praised at from $2.10 to $2.50 a thousand, while $2.50 a 
thousand is asked for 1,300,000 feet of white pine. The 
remaining timber is largely hemlock and is appraised at 
50 cents a thousand. 





AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT PURCHASES FIF-. 
TEEN STEAMERS 


The Australian Government has purchased fifteen 
tramp cargo steamers with a combined tonnage of 63,684 
tons, which will be operated under the name of the Com- 
monwealth Government Line. A number of these steam- 
ers are well known in the Australian timber trade and 
their place will be taken by sailing vessels. The Govern- 
ment will use the line to transport wheat, and the vessels 
will be operated only for voyages from Australia to Great 
Britain. This will ensure direct control by the Govern. 
ment of export freight rates it is said. For return 
voyages to Australia the vessels will be leased to the reg- 
ular steamship lines, and the rate agreements that have 
been in force will not be interfered with. 





BOOK TELLS ALL ABOUT PECKY CYPRESS 


The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
of New Orleans, La., and Jacksonville, Fla., has issued 
another volume of the vest pocket series of books de- 
seribing the merits of cypress. The book tells all about 
pecky cypress, ‘‘the eternallest part of the ‘wood eter- 
nal,’ ’’ to quote from the cover. It is very attractive 
thruout and presents the merits of ‘‘homely but hon- 
est’’ pecky cypress in a manner that is sure to attract 
the attention of the reader. In describing just what 
pecky cypress is it again becomes necessary to quote 
the definition ascribed to an 8-year old boy who said: 
‘*Say; Dis looks like a piece o’ cheese, but me fadder 
says de rot bugs died on de job.’’ A number of illus- 
trations showing just what pecky cypress is, how it 
resists rot and how it may be used are included in this 
book, In all it is a most commendable description of 
the values of the wood and of the many purposes for 
which it may be used to advantage. 
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WILL CELEBRATE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


CLINTON, IowaA., Oct. 10.—On Tuesday, Oct. 17, in this 
city, Mr. and Mrs. Laurin C, Eastman will celebrate their 
golden wedding anniversary. Mr. Eastman is one of the 
owners of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., who operate large mills 
at Laurel, Miss., and is one of the best known pioneers in 
the lumber trade. 





PENNSYLVANIA CUTS BASSWOOD FOR PULP 
MILLS 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—The brisk demand for wood- 
pulp thruout the world and the insufficient supplies of 
pulpwood now offered to the New England mills has re- 
sulted in a considerable trade in basswood from Penn- 
sylvania. Large quantities of basswood are now cut in 
Fayette County, in that State, and shipped to New Eng- 
land woodpulp mills. Twenty-five years ago the bass- 
wood industry was an important one in the region of 
Connellsville, Pa., the wood being used at pulp and paper 
mills nearby, but the plants were turned to other uses 
when it was thought that all the available timber had 
been consumed. Recent invention has made it profitable 
to use the trees that have since grown up. 


_ ~ 


NEW SELLING AGENCY IS OPENED 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio, has se 
lected the Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., as its agency in the Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
field so that its customers may have an improved service 
and enjoy the closer coéperation between manufacturer and 
consumer that has enabled-the company to build up such an 
enviable reputation. The Gustin-Bacon company is an old 
and well known concern and will carry a complete line of 
Jeffrey transmission machinery, chains, buckets etc. in stock. 
J. S. Davidson, who has spent several years in the sales ane 
engineering departments of the Jeffrey company, has become 
associated with the Kansas City agency and will handle all 
inquiries for Jeffrey products, in which he is especially fitted 
to help customers solve their problems.—[Advertisement. | 





WILL BUILD NEW CAR PLANT 


Announcement has been made that the American Car & 





Foundry Co., of St. Louis, Mo., which already has several car, 


building plants thruout the country, will erect a plant on the 
site that it has acquired at Gary, Ind. Work on the plant, 
which will give employment to 4,000 men, will start shortly. 
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~NEW INVESTIGATION REVIVES OLD RATE CASE 





Pacific Coast Rates and Classification Rules Inquisition on Lumber Shipments Involves 
Anson-Gilkey-Hurd Decision 





PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 7.—General investigation of rates 
and classification rules in the shipment of lumber from 
Pacific coast lumber producing: points featured the hear- 
ings held here by Interstate Commerce Examiner W. A. 
Disque in connection with the effort of the sash and door 
manufacturers of this coast to restore rates to Eastern 
Trunk Line territory to their status prior to Oct. 21, 1915. 
On that date the carriers canceled the joint thru rates 
from Oregon, Washington and California and thereby 
closed the Chicago and St. Louis gateways. 

The order followed the commission’s ruling in the 
Anson-Gilkey-Hurd case, which is virtually reopened by 
the present’ procedure. 

The ease was brought by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and other manufacturing organizations and 
individuals of the Pacific coast. All the transcontinental 
and trunk line earriers are made defendants and the 
Anson-Gilkey-Hurd Co. and other mid-western sash and 
door manufacturers intervened on behalf of the carriers. 

Examiner Disque settled a dispute over priority of 
testimony at the beginning of the hearing on Wednesday 
by holding that, while the burden of proof that the rate 
cancelation was justified rests upon the defendants, the 
complainants must first introduce evidence that the can- 
celation was not justified. Accordingly, Joseph N. Teal, 
counsel for all the complainants, placed witnesses upon 
the stand. 

F. G. Donaldson, secretary of the Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, was the opening witness and 
practically made out the case for the complainants. He 
testified that prior to Oct. 21, 1915, the thru commodity 
rate on sash and doors from Pacific territory to Eastern 
Trunk Line territory was 80 cents per 100 pounds. This 
had been in force since Aug. 27, 1906. From the Cali- 
fornia group also, he said, the rate had been effective for 
many years. He alleged that the rate had never been 
considered unduly severe by the lumbermen nor non-com- 
pensatory by the carriers and that when the announce- 
ment came that it had been upset, the lumbermen re- 
ceived a decided shock. 

The result of the change in tariff, he said, has shown 
itself in an advance of from 14 cent to 15% cents per 
100 on every shipment of sash and doors from the Pacific 
coast to the Atlantic seaboard since it became effective, 
as the traffic has been obliged to bear the sum of the iocal 
rates on Chicago and St. Louis. This situation, he said, 
was accentuated by the one-cent increase of July 1, 1916, 
this rate being on the haul from Coast terminals to the 
Missouri River. 

The general 5 percent increase in rates allowed the 
eastern carriers by the commission served as another jolt 
to the western mills, Mr. Donaldson testified, as it boosted 
the local rate in Trunk Line territory quite unexpectedly. 
He said the carriers’ representatives had assured him in 
advance of the increase that it would not apply to forest 
products from the West and so the West attempted no 
intervention. When the thru rates were canceled, there- 
fore, he said the western mills were automatically pen- 
alized the 5 percent. 

Western transcontinental carriers were by no means 
friendly to the withdrawal of this thru rate, Mr. Donald- 
son said.. Altho the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
ordered all the roads to remove the alleged discrimination 
shown in the Anson-Gilkey-Hurd case, it had not directed 
the carriers how to remove it. It was the eastern lines 
that withdrew from the thru rate arrangement, he said, 
over the protest of R. H. Countiss, agent of the Trans- 
continental Freight Association. Mr. Countiss’ protest 
was referred to in an extract from the board of suspen- 
sion ’s memorandum on the subject. 

Supporting the contention that the cancelation of the 
thru rate is of itself a discrimination, Mr. Donaldson 
said there was no corresponding cancelation of the export 
rate from the Mississippi Valley and no cancelation of the 
rate to eastern Canada from California. 

Much was said by Mr. Donaldson regarding the effect 
of the cancellation on mixed carloads of sash and doors 
and straight lumber. The chief effect was, he said, that 
a striking decrease in this manner of shipment appeared. 

In 1914, 1,746 cars were shipped to all interstate points 
of which 43 pereent went to Trunk Line territory. Set 
up sash moves usually in mixed car loads and 308 mixed 
cars thus moved at an average weight of 40,688 pounds. 

Arguing for a reclassification of the mixed carload 
rate so. that the knocked down sash might move in the 
Same car with lumber at the straight lumber rate, Mr. 
Donaidson stated that the average loss in sash and door 
shipments for a period of five years was only about 75 
celts per ear or fs cent per 100 pounds. 

‘here is no reason why sash and doors K. D. should 
take 2 higher rate than the straight lumber rate,’’ said 
Mr. Donaldson. ‘‘K. D. used to move on the straight 
lunier rate. When they took K. D. sash out of the thru 
rate they made a bigger effect on this than on and other 
item—5 to 8% cents more. 

Mixtures at the same rate are essential to the producer 
and consumer as well as to the earrier on account of easier 
dist ‘bution to market. Eighty percent mixed and 20 per- 
Cent straight ear loads is the proportion of movements of 
Pacitic coast forest products. ’? 

Mr. Donaldson pointed out that the earnings of a car 
of sash and doors of 40,000 pounds capacity, at.75 cents 
to -\ew York, would be $380, while in the case of cereals, 
Moving on a 90-cent rate, the earnings would be $30 
less, Me held that the fact. of compact loading and load- 
ing to full minimum weight would make a low rate com- 
Pensatory to the carriers. He said that a rate of 80 cents 


actually was in force prior to 1915 and this was satisfac- 
tory to the carriers. : 

“*Representatives of the Milwaukee, Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and Southern Pacific assured me that 
they were opposed to the cancelation of the joint thru 
rate as a means of removing what discriminations the 
commission found in the rate situation,’’ he said. ‘‘ They 
thought it bad for their business, because it automatically 
restricted the volume of tonnage, and for ours because it 
shut us out of the eastern trade territory.’’ 

On cross-examination by J. S. Burehmore, counsel for 
the Anson-Kilkey-Hurd Co. and other intervening sash 
and door manufacturers of the middle West, Mr. Donald- 
son declared that the rate on sash, instead of being 
raised by the removal of the thru rate, ought to be re- 
duced to the level of the straight lumber rate, which is 
5 cents lower than the former thru rate. 

Mr. Burechmore called Mr. Donaldson’s attention to the 
testimony he gave in the Big Basin ease where he argued 
for a lower rate on certain forest products from the 
Northwest than from California. Objection was made 
that there were correlative reasons in that particular 
case for segregating various items for a lower basis and 
that the commission could not get a fair conception of the 
relation of the two cases unless all of Mr. Donaldson’s 
testimony in the Big Basin case were introduced. 

R. G. Glanville, of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, 
testified as to the desirability of allowing greater latitude 
in mixing sash and doors in carloads with lumber at one 
rate, rather than subjecting the whole shipment to the 
rate carried by the article of highest classification. The 
necessity of allowing diversity of articles in one ear, he 
said, comes from the inability of the average lumber 
yard to handle such large quantities of any one article— 
such as doors—in carload lots. Not being able to give 
the dealer the variety of products he needs in mixed ear 
shipments, the western manufacturer is penalized heavily. 

J. A. Gabel, of Tacoma, representing several mills of 
the Puget and Grays Harbor country, and William K. 
McCleary, of the Henry McCleary Timber Co., of Olym- 
pia, testified along similar lines, showing that, while gen- 
eral business has vastly improved during 1916, the busi- 
ness to be expected from the Atlantic seaboard has fallen 
off at least 30 percent because of the rate increase. H. G. 
Klopp, of the Spokane White Pine Sash Co., the Bend 
White Pine Co., and the Western Pine Manufacturing 
Co., gave statistics along similar lines. 

The defendant railroads, altho represented by counsel, 
submitted no testimony in rebuttal, leaving the burden 
upon the intervening manufacturers of the middle West. 

W. D. Clumpner, traffic manager of the Oshkosh Traffic 
Association, was the only witness for the interveners. He 
asserted that the rates in effect prior to the cancelation 
of the thru rate always seemed discriminatory to the men 
of the socalled ‘‘ Mississippi Valley territory.’’ He said 
the impression there was that the low thru rates were, in 
effect, a subsidy of the western mills by the carriers. He 
emphasized the fact that if the rate cancelation is re- 
scinded the middle western mills will find themselves in 
the same plight as they were before the commission or- 
dered the discrimination removed. 





TO CONVERT WASTE TIMBER INTO BOX LUMBER 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 11.—Worthless timber which 
farmers and owners of land in the vicinity of Mar- 
quette, Mich., have been unable to find any use for 
except as firewood will come into its own and should 
prove a profitable product in the future as the result of 
plans which were consummated last week by Superin- 
tendent F. A. Ledstrand, of the Marquette Box & Lum- 
ber Co., which operates the box factory at the Marquette 
prison. The company will soon erect a 2-story modern 
sawmill plant in which a mill, especially equipped to 
handle small timber, will be installed. Bolts will be 
bought by the cord by the company and will be con- 
verted into box lumber. Lath and shingles will also be 
manufactured. The mill will be modern in every respect 
and will consume hemlock, tamarack, cottonwood, bal- 
sam, cedar, poplar, basswood and jack pine. About 
10,000 feet will be cut up a day and increased gradually. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents 
each. Number of patent and name of inventor should 
be stated when ordering: 

1,199.120. Process of curing lumber. Edward D, Sidman, 
Rochester, N. Y., assignor to the Sidman Co., same place, 

1,199,159. Saw setting tool. Thomas 8. Clifton, Marvin, Va. 

1,199,232. Saw set. Christian Bodmer, New Britain, Conn., 
assignor to the Stanley Rule & Level Co., same city. 

1,199,454. Device for taking twists out of timbers. Bert 
De Vries, Ashton, Iowa. 

1,199,918. Saw tool. Isaac E. Parker, Cooks, Mich. 

1,199,977. Saw setting device. Hugh B. Foley, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

1,200,163... Undercut saw guide. Jobn R. Brady, Port- 
land, Ore. 


1,200,192. Lumber measuring machine. Iredell Hilliard, 
Georgetown, S 
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Revive Mill Construction by Using >. 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 





We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders. 


Tell us your needs today. 


Vance Lumber Co., wax” 
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from Washington. 
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Spokane, Washington. 
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NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 7.—Below are statements of exports thru the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., of lumber and forest 
products during September, 1916, also comparative statement 
showing exports during September, 1915 and 1916. Exports 
last month were very light and while during September, 1915, 
shipments were not heavy the total forwarded thus far in 
1916 is just about half of the latter amount. Compared with 
August, 1916, exports of forest products from Norfolk were 
slightly less during September. 


Exports of Lumber and Forest Products Thru Norfolk 
and Newpert News, Va., During September, 1916 





Port of Norfolk Value 
Sept. 1— 36,000 
138,090 
122,000 ‘ 
Sept. 6— 85150 oak staves (Bordeaux, ¥F rance). 3 
Sept. 8S— 20,000 feet cypress lumber (Liverpool)... 1,391, 
19,000 feet spruce lumber ........... -- 1,047 
CS ER eS a es ees 878 
194,000 feet whitewood SSUCr cas casee es 12,488 
52,000 feet ash lumber..........-+.se0. 2,756 
Sept. S—-102,000 feet whitewood lumber (Tunchal). 21, 818 
2,000 feet. pime Fumber..... 2... secscecs 5d 
Sept. 23— 50,000 feet poplar lumber’ (Liverpool)... 2,335 
Sept. 30— $8,000 feet spruce lumber (London)..... 5,485 
103,000 feet walnut lumber.............. 10,255 
ee. UC a 3,052 
187000 feet gum Jumber.........cccscseve 603 
18,000 feet i aaie IEG ise Sag dmisi'o 19 wwe 745 
Port of Newport New 
Sept. 9—~ 4,000 feet Shebeey logs (Glasgow)...... 120 
DED ON TRUE a os 56 5 ows 6550.5 55 00 00 60 1,050 
Sept. 23 -- 22,000 feet cottonwood lumber sm, papel 750 
Sept. 27— 49/000 feet walnut lumber (London). 9,927 
16,000 TOCE BHTMCE AAMDET. . 0.0 :c oc occ ds 502 
48,000 feet whitewood logs.............. 2,019 
Exports September, 1915 and 1916 
No. M Feet Value 
1915 1916 1915 1916 


Port of Norfolk 








ee ee ree 864 ... $ 71,740 §...... 

PODIAT BUMVE?. . <.55 5500 ee ces 338 50 18,33 2,355 

WOOL HDCT. .......555550 06 196 108 16,680 10,259 

RUNEMINIIINE, os oon mo 6 aw 05016 6/546 32 18 2,100 605 

Eeeeeery SmMeder. .. .ccrncess ; er 2,040 ... 

1 OS SS eee sos SD. seen ee 8,201 

Whitewood lumber......... + are CR —Wesepean 46825 

Whitewood 1086... ...0.s0.0% Rew | ae 745 

Cypress: SUMDET.< « <.03 605000 ae res 5 1,391 

SEMIS SAO § o.005 4.55 v0 30 cae MON: Jovnnvass 6,5: 4 

TTT ee iis e sa nese 

SSS era ee ae eae 800 2,95. 32 
BUMS cc akon eon sss oe 1,461 862 $112,290 $79,874 

Port of Newport: News 

Oe a eee 485 .. 40,486 

ROODIRE, PINDER. 00 6.6.4.6 seo ene De «se 5,298 

Sepelo AGMPCL.. «3... ..5% ; 3. 715 

Hickory lumber . 27 2,240 

Hickory logs..... 6 vente 

Cottonwood lumber.......... ee 22 

Watnut lumber. ............ as 49) 

OT SS oie 16 

Whitewood logs............. 5 es 48 

eee o an 

RNID MOMMIES Colac tna. a.6s oe ba bie, 

BE 1 GEN oe eee a Ga 

DIE. Gosinsiccane acne ee 623 1389 §$ 48,733 $14,468 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 7.—Temporarily a ship without a country is the plight 
of the American bark Phyllis at the Danaher Lumber Co.’s 
mill loading 1,900,000 feet for Sydney, Australia, for Comyn, 
Mackall & Co. At one time named the Eliza Lihn, the 
Phyllis arrived in Tacoma as the bark Australian, having 
been purchased in South America by the Pacific Freighters’ 
Co. It sailed north under a consular clearance and was to 
be given American registry on arrival at Tacoma and its 
name formally changed to Phyllis. After going in dry dock 
it went to the Danaher mill for cargo and then it was dis- 
covered it had not been inspected and could not get an 
official number and American registry until this was done. 
The supervising inspector of this steamboat district came 
here from San Francisco and its owners obtained it a num- 
ber and clearance without having to discharge the lumber 
cargo to permit inspection. 

The big American cannery ship Star of Poland arrived 
in port this week to load at the North End Lumber Co.’s 
mill for Port Pirie, Australia, under charter to Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. put a shipment of big timbers 
running 18x18 and 24x24 inches on board the O. S. K. 
liner Chosen Maru, in port during the week loading for 
Japan. The shipment amounted to about 150,000 feet. The 
company also put 300,000 feet on a South American liner 
and 750,000 feet on a steam schooner for San Francisco 
during the week. 

The Olympia Shipbuilding Co., with a capital stock of 
$50,000, has been incorporated by J. L. Peters, P. H. Carylon 
and C. J. Lord, of Olympia, and E. R. Ward, of Seattle, and 
has plans made to build at Olympia four of the largest 
single-deck wooden sailers ever built on Puget Sound. They 
will be five-mast schooners with semi-Deisel motor auxiliary 
power and will each have a capacity for 2,225,000 feet of 
lumber. The company has secured a shipyard site of five 
blocks at Olympia and expects to have work under way in 
three weeks on the keel of the first vessel. It is estimated 
1,500,000 feet of fir lumber will be used in the construction 
of each of the vessels, the bulk of which will come from 
plants adjacent to Olympia. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 10.—Continued activity in the export market, espe- 
cially in war orders, is keeping the lumber manufacturers 
of this section busy. The difficulty of securing cars for 
hauling material to shipside is somewhat offset by the high 
prices being offered by foreign governments. Orders for 
sawn timbers for Europe, destination not given, are being 
received and filled by the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. The 
orders were placed by an agent of the English Government, 
prices being $20 for 30 cubic average and $22 for 35 cubic 
average, f. o. b. port, ships being furnished. The order for 
30 cubic average amounts to 165,000 feet, which is going 
by way of New Orleans, and the 35 cubic average amounts 
to 200,000 feet going out of Texas City. That the foreign 
governments are willing to pay high prices for material if 
they can get it is evident from an offer made to the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. of $23 on 100,000 feet of cubic average 
if shipment could be made by Oct. 15. ‘The proposition 





could not be accepted. This firm still has some orders on 
the books for 30 cubic average at $17.50 which it has been 
unable to ship. 

The South Texas Lumber Co. also is filling foreign orders, 
a contract for 500,000 oak ties having been made during the 
last week. 

Trade with Mexico is beginning to start, the South Texas 
Lumber Co. having shipped 25,000 ties and another firm 
having filled an order for 15,000 ties for the Constitutional. 
ist Government shipped by way of Laredo. The money for 
the material is in Houston banks awaiting delivery. 

Lumbermen with mills in eastern Texas were pleased at 
the announcement made last week that the city of Houston 
would construct a municipal warehouse for the handling of 
freight at the wharves. According to the plans of the city 
engineer it will have a capacity of 45,000 tons and will cost 
$350,000. The lack of storage facilities has in the past 
prevented the shipment of large cargoes of lumber thru 
this port over the ship channel and the city’s project will 
mean a large saving in freight rates. 

Santa Fe railroad officials and lumbermen who attended 
the hearing at Washington have returned with the hope that 
the Government will continue the work of deepening the 
channel at Port Bolivar, which is the terminal for large 
lumber shipments from the eastern Texas pine lands. 

Lumber shipments for the last week were as follows: 

For Havre, via Newport News: Per steamship Songe— 
200 tons of staves, value not specified. 

For Manchester, via Charleston: Per steamship Minnie de 
Larrinaga—45,860 pieces staves, 444 pieces pine lumber, 
value not specified. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 10.—Lumber exports via New Orleans for the week 
ended Saturday, totaled approximately 3,290,000 feet, plus 
the following on which measurements are unstated: 2,644 
pieces, 881 bundles mahogany; 25,071 pieces, 545 bundles 
oak; 4,486 pieces pine; 694 pieces ash. The week’s move- 
ment was one of the largest since the war’s beginning, tho 
considerably below the peacetime record. The bulk of the 
stock moved to the other Americas, with Cuba and the 
Isthmus running neck and neck for first place. The largest 
single shipment consisting of 1,148,000 feet, moved to Sinaloa, 
Cuba. The Otis Manufacturing Co.’s new steamer L. Edward 
Hines cleared for Cristobal with 586,000 feet, while the Mer- 
cator took out 481,000 for the same destination. Parcel 
shipments, mostly of hardwoods, moved to Liverpool and 
Scandinavia. The movement additionally included 552,784 
staves, 25,934 bundles shooks, 3,441 crossties, 693 bundles 
shingles, 1,810 bundles hickory squares, 30,216 pieces gum 
heading, 1,515 bundles handles, fifty mahogany logs, fifty 
creosoted poles, fifty cases cedar slats and 167 tons logwood. 
The steamship EHggesford cleared for Bordeaux with 511,064 
staves and the steamship Constantinople took out 38,120 for 
Leghorn, Italy. 

The brisk movement to Cuba and the Isthmus are the 
bright spots in the market situation. Transport troubles 
continue to hold back European business, tho some hardwood 
shipments for the continent will probably go forward in a 
short time. Inquiry continues, with brisk competition for 
business offering for the account of belligerent governments, 
which supply the tonnage needed to move purchased stock. 

The Slidell Dry Dock Co., organized several years ago by 
the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., operating a shipyard at 
Slidell, expects to launch the latter part of this month or 
early in November, two wooden steamships of 2,000 tons 
eapacity, which are being built for Norwegian owners. The 
company has contracts for construction of nine of these ves- 
sels, and will lay down the next pair as soon as the two 
first are off the ways. The Slidell shipyard was originally 
established to build and repair river and coastwise craft, but 
its equipment and facilities have been greatly enlarged. The 
nine ocean-going vessels it has contracted to build at a 
price of $150,000 each, so that the transaction runs to 
an impressive total. Southern yellow pine is the principal 
material used. It is understood that the hulls will be towed 
to New Orleans for the installation of engines and other ma- 
chinery. The new ships are destined for service between 
Scandinavia and the United Kingdom. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 10.—A big break in the cost of lumber charters to 
Buenos Aires is indicated by the charter just closed by the 
Boston owners of the barkentine John S. Emery. They have 
contracted to carry 920,000 feet of white pine and spruce 
to the River Plate port at $25 a thousand. This is a drop 
of $15 a thousand feet from the rate on the last lumber 
charter to Buenos Aires from Boston, and it is just half the 
last lumber charter rate to Rosario, a little farther up the 
river. If the new lower rate holds it undoubtedly will mean 
a great stimulus for the lumber trade with South America, 
as local exporters have in hand inquiries with which they 
have been unable to do anything because of the excessive 
cost of ocean transportation. The three-masted schooner 
Damietta & Joanna, which sailed for Buenos Aires June 23, 
arrived there a few days ago, earning $45 a thousand for 
carrying its cargo of about 500,000 feet of lumber. 

Trade with the African Gold Coast, that languished the 
last few weeks largely because of lack of bottoms, has now 
started up again. ‘The big four-masted schooner Jacob M. 
Haskell has been chartered and is now loading for West 
Africa, 

But while the export lumber trade to other markets looks 
promising, business with the United Kingdom, received 4 
staggering blow this week when the German U-boat raider 
began its exploits off Nantucket lightship. War risk insur- 
ance rates took a tremendous jump here yesterday. Rates 
quoted for vessels about to sail from Boston were double, 
and in some cases fully five times what they were last week. 
Several steamers that were fully laden with huge cargoes 
that included large quantities of lumber were orderéd to re- 
main in port for the present. 

The Boston lumber trade with the West Indies continues 
to pick up and another large shipment went out last week 
on the United Fruit Co.’s steamer Limon for Havana. 

There has been no let-up in the brisk demand here for 
wood pulp and large shipments continue to come in on every 
vessel from the Scandinavian nations and Denmark. Large 
quantities of this product also is going forward from Boston 
to England, as the embargoes enforced by Sweden and tlie 
submarine warfare prosecuted by Germany prevents direct 
shipments to the United Kingdom across the North Sea fron! 
the European neutral nations. 

Renewed trouble with the captains and mates of Boston 
towboats is interfering to some extent with lumber shippins. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





— 
Only ove of the Boston Towboat Co,’s fleet of fourteen tugs 
was working yesterday. The trouble was precipitated by the 
hiring of 2 nonunion captain and mate. The matter threat- 
ens to assume a more serious 
phase thru the action of the 
United States district attor- 
ney here, who is now making 
an investigation to see if the J 
union !caders have not illegally interfered with interstate 
and international commerce, 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Oct. 9.—Only two cargoes of yellow pine were exported 
through Mobile in the week ended Saturday, the aggregate 
of which was 2,726,000 feet of lumber and sawn timber. 
One of 102,000 feet of yellow pine lumber and 1,022,000 feet 
of yellow pine sawn timber went to Genoa, Italy; the sec- 
ond cargo went to Greenock, Scotland—77,000 feet of yel- 
low pine lumber and 1,525,000 feet of sawn timber. For the 
first time in many weeks not a stick of timber or a piece 
of lumber went to any of the Cuban ports. 

The Bienville Cooperage Co., this city, this week received 
a wire from St. Louis asking prices on 30,000 5-gallon white 
oak shooks, suitable for wine casks for Argentine Republic. 
The company does not make this class of shook and so no 
price could be quoted, but it was stated that there is con- 
siderable demand just now for this class of shook. 

The Vinegar Bend Lumber Co. is loading the schooners 
Frances Hyde and Robert H. Snyder at Moss Point, Miss., 
for Cuban ports. 

The steamer Dowloin is due here to load a cargo of yellow 
pine lumber for Cuba for the McIntyre Lumber Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Oct. 7—Charles R. McCormick, this city, has just an- 
nounced that the plans and specifications of the auxiliary 
motor-power schooner City of Portland, recently completed 
by his company at St. Helens, have been purchased by 
Brown & Co., of Montreal, who, under a subsidy from the 
Canadian Government, will construct nine lumber-carrying 
vessels of the same type at Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 
The action of the Dominion Government in subsidizing the 
shipping company is taken in maritime circles to indicate 
a probability that vessels of the City of Portland type will 
be generally adopted in many parts of the world. The 
City of Portland, which is propelled by sails and semi- 
Deisel engines, is now in Australia after a successful voy- 
age from the Columbia River, with a cargo of 2,000,000 
feet of lumber. ‘The McCormick interests are building 
a sister ship at the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co.’s yards, 
which will enter the export lumber trade when completed. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co. have chartered one of A. O. Ander- 
son’s new motor schooners now building at the Columbia 
River. The charter is for a voyage to Australia on com- 
pletion, late November or December, with lumber at 132 
shillings 6d per thousand. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 7—That the tonnage situation is becoming easier at 
Washington ports is noted in the report of offshore domestic 
and export lumber shipments for September. The total export 
and domestic offshore shipments from the State of Washing- 
ton for September totaled 34,287,378 feet, which includes rail 
shipments to British Columbia. The export shipments 
amounted to 24,537,608 feet, domestic offshore shipments 
9,508,608 feet and rail shipments to British Columbia 251,000 
feet. The entire shipments for August amounted to but 14,- 
056,748 feet, of which 6,929,041 feet was shipped to foreign 





FroM 


Grays Harbor 


_ ports and 7,347,702 feet to domestic offshore points. 


An encouraging increase is noted in shipments to Europe 
for September, which amounted to 7,643,169 feet. Of this 
amount two shipments totaling 2,522,939 feet were spruce, 
which was shipped to the United Kingdom for aeroplane 
stock, 

The approximate value of thé September, 1916, shipments 
is given as $51,190. The total value of the month’s ship- 
ments, including shingles, Jath, poles and piling, box shooks 
etc. was $602,190. - 


To 
Orient 
Puget Sound.......3,865,452 
By rail to British Columbia 251,000. 


The following table gives the ports of shipments and 


destinations. 
‘ Foreign 

W. Coast 
S, America Australia Mexico B.C. Cuba Lurope 

4,746,717 4,114,059 3,712 1,786,141 ....... 7,643,169 

BOOT OSB acl nes ears 530:275° :S10:649" >. 0.0 ccs 

Domestic 
To Hawaiian Canal 
FROM Tslands Alaska Zone 
Puget Sound...... 2,151,740 2,374,082 4,537,016 
Grays Harbor...... 445,770 edehes  iacmomenss 
Amount Value 

NOR ooo 0: 060s Gide ecw e'e S ecernaceya 675,000 $ 1,349.00 
MECN as oS arg ante eayh pss Awd. O18 ea e-m sie 148,000 352.00 
DONOR BRO TAB 6:06 5.6018 0:0:8'0-6 3 oe 0% 371 5,188.00 
OS NS ae eens 406,000 43,486.00 
PERE che '¢..o40-aighe eae oie ore b:elasa'e ow aN 20,000 242.00 
MS 80g Soa rao alan (olor 8 648 oR SOR 1 95.00 
ETT TER CT Tee Tee ee 21,693 14,230.00 
PIE PO 6 6.0.9.'05.0,0°4. 8 0:09: a: 0s wees 21,693 11,230.00 


British Columbia imported 177,000 shingles and of the 
remainder 176,000 were’shipped to the Hawaiian Islands and 
322,000 to ports in Alaska. Australia took 105,000 lath, the 
Hawaiian Islands 10,000 and Alaska 33,000. The shipment 
of 20,000 pickets went to Australia. Of the 406,000 box 
shooks 100,000 were shipped to Singapore, S. S., 128,000 to 
west coast of South America, 16,000 to Australia, 111,000 
to California, and 75,000 to Alaska. The 21,693 mining props 
were shipped to Mexico. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 9.—After taking on 1,800,000 feet of lumber and 
timber, the British steamship Lorca, chartered by the Stand- 
ard Export Lumber Co., cleared yesterday for England. It 
will stop at Gulfport, Miss., for 1,700,000 feet of lumber and 
timber, completing its cargo. The shipment is consigned to 
the English Government. 

The Standard company has two other vessels booked to 
load here this month. 

On Oct. 6 the steamship Keechi with barge Thekla in tow, 
carrying 350,000 feet of lumber, all’ yard stocks, and six 
carloads of merchandise, cleared for Tampico, Mexico. These 
vessels, owned and operated by the Gulf Export & Transpor- 
tation Co., very likely will take another cargo to Tampico 
before the end of October. 





OCEAN FREIGHT MARKET IS SLOW 

New York City, Oct. 9.—For the week ended Oct. 7 both 
the full cargo steamer market and the sailing vessel market 
showed little change, with few charters entered into and a 
slight easing in the rates. There is ample tonnage offered 
for prompt delivery and the supply of available sailing ves- 
sels is growing, according to the report of Lunham & Moore. 
The following charters for lumber carriers were reported dur- 
ing the week: 





Schooner Clara Davis, 554 tons, Gulf to the west coast of 
Italy, $55, Nov. 
Norwegian bark Mona, 965 tons, Gulf to the Rive Plate, 
basis $40 to Buenos Aires, Nov.-Dec. 
ome bark Solglint, 989 tons, Campbellton to Rosario, 
1, Oct: 
i Norwegian bark Clara, 1,515 tons, Gulf to the River Plate, 
basis $43.50 to Buenos Aires, Nov.-Dec. 
_ Norwegian bark Ba, 1,080 tons, same, private terms, Oct.- 
NOV. ‘ 
“<— Lejok, 297 tons, Gulf to N. S. Cuba, two trips, 
$15. 





CANADA'S exports of forest products during the twelve 
months ended June, 1916, amounted to $53,259,354, or a 
gain of $10,000,000 over the returns for 1915. Of the total 
exports $47,082,000’ went to the United States and $15,717,- 
000 to Great Britain. In the same period Canada imported 
from the United States $8,918,000 worth of forest products 
and from the United Kingdom $171,000 worth of forest 
products. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK: 








The sash and door people, generally speaking, continue 
busy. Activity still rules the Chicago field, and the Twin 
City factories are getting all the business they can handle. 
according to reports. ‘Trade in Kansas City is developing 
in g00d shape, while a steady demand features the Cincin- 
hati business. In the eastern field the demand is more ac- 
tive at Buffalo, while a fair amount of business prevails at 
Baltimore. A better tone rules the market in the sash and 
door trade in the Tacoma (Wash.) district. The window 
glass demand is brisk in many localities and jobbers fear a 
shortage on some sizes. 

In the Chicago field activity continues in the sash and 
door trade. There is no letup in demand for anything on the 
list and special work is much in request. A longer time than 
usual is required to turn out this work, but the consuming 
trade is about up with the conditions that activity imposes 
upon it. Firm prices continue in the sash and door field 
locally. Altho no price advances have been announced it 
Would not be surprising if some would be made. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are getting all the 
business they can handle for some time, mainly from city 
contractors and builders. The Minneapolis movement is 
Strong, especially in construction of moderate priced resi- 
dences, County business shows improvement but still is 
hardly of normal volume. Favorable weather is prolonging 
the building season. Storm doors and sash begin to be 
called for. The flooring market is strong and active, with 
Maple stock beginning to develop scarcity and advancing 
Sharply in price, 

Der and for doors and sash is more active with the Buf- 
falo mils than a few weeks ago. Many rush orders are be- 
ans placed on account of the lateness of the season. Storm 
Sash uid doors are also in better demand. 

Baltimore manufacturers are getting a fair amount of 
business and the conditions impart a greater degree of firm- 
ness ‘o the trade. Most of the plants are busy, and there 
18 every indication that construction in progress will keep 
the fac tories going at approximately their capacity. Much 
Special work is being brought out. The general business situ- 
ution suggests that demand for factory output will expand. 

At Cincinnati and vicinity splendid progress has been made 
on construction work, with corresponding steady demand for 
millwork of all kinds. Bookings are being made for next 





piles not in the volume expected some time ago. In 
or 
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he improved condition in the lumber market as to 
emand and the generally firm quotations on all woods mili 





managers are disposed not to hurry about contracting for 
next year, except on a higher price basis than was in vogue 
a year ago. 

Distinguishing features of the trade in St. Louis seem to 
be the number of orders coming in from the country and the 
smallness of most of them. They are mostly mixed and 
have the appearance of being largely to fill orders on hana. 
The reason of this is believed to be the desire not to be 
overstocked when the decline in price sets in. It seems to 
be the impression among country retail dealers that this de- 
cline is inevitable—a conclusion that manufacturers and 
dealers here believe to be an error. A satisfactory demand 
tor specials is reported. 

Trade in the Kansas City territory is develofing in as good 
shape as was expected, surprising some followers of the mar- 
ket with the volume of business it is bringing in. Country 
demand cortinues to hold the lead and it is steadily gaining 
in volume. There are not many large orders, but their total 
is probably a little ahead of normal for this time of year. 
City conditions are improving somewhat. Prices are very 
strong and some advances have been reported the last few 
days. Glazed sash and panel doors are the strongest items. 

In the sash and door trade in the Tacoma (Wash.) dis- 
trict a better tone to trade is reported by some fir door 
factories. A fair amount of inquiry is in evidence. Car 
shortage has been causing the fir door men trouble. Outlook 
for prices and demand continues encouraging, say some of 
the leading factories. 

Business is quiet at San Francisco factories. The door 
factories around the bay are moderately busy for the season, 
but prices are still too low. The door departments at the 
big white pine sawmills in the mountains are in steady 
operation and there is an excellent demand. Shipments of 
white pine door stock and open sash to the East are hin- 
dered to some extent by the car shortage, but the mills are 
operated as usual in expectation that a big season's cut will 
be recorded before the snow in the mountains forces the 
loggers to stop work. 

Window glass demand is reported brisk in many localities 
and jobbers fear they will run short on some sizes before 
shipments from manufacturers reach seasonal volume again. 
Much building in cities and towns is under construction and 
will be rushed to completion before cold weather sets in, 
which will call for large quantities of different kinds and 
sizes of glass. Factories are now busily engaged in produc- 
ing material to meet requirements. 


LIFORNIA | 








t California White Pine ; 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
| Tet Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 























California Sugar Pine and White Pine | 
California Redwood 


Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Get Our Prices. 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. ~ 


No. 16 California St., . SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 









Redwood 


Is no experiment. It has proven itself 
a superior wood for all kinds of lumber, 
siding, lath, shingles, doors and window 
frames and interior and exterior trim. 


Buy it Right by Buying of 





The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 
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/ WHOLESALE LUMBER \ 
Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Port Orford 
CEDAR 


should be in every retail yard 
today for it offers you dealers a large 
number of sales that are impossible with other 
kinds of lumber. It is unexcelled for boats, 
planks for wharfs, bridges, ties, car flooring, 
mouldings, cut-up stock, etc. 














For complete information, prices, etc., 
write the manufacturer. Do it now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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And want your inquiries and orders 
When in the market for 


- Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar and 
Washin éton Western Hemlock. 
White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 7 
Idaho Fir, Fir and Larch. 
Redwood, California White Pine 


California and Sugar Pine. 
ixed a White Pi d 
Northern “*“wistatih Hemlock” 
RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
ALWAYS IN TRANSIT. 


Quick Shipments both from our mills and from 
our large Minnesota Transfer Warehouse Stock. 


UR §Good Grades. 


rt) j Prompt Shipments. 
GUARANTEE (Right Prices. 


Satished Customers. 








Central Warehouse Lumber Co. . 


“The Home of Quality” | Minnesota Transfer, Mion, . 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop. Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 





We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 











Buying Short 
-—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 











THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 9.—Insufficiency of cars still affects thé local lumber 
industry but seems not to have affected the booking of orders 
for the mills have accepted more new business in the last 
week than in any other week for the last few months. As 
reported last week the railroads are making heavy inquiries 
for car material, especially car sills, both rough heart and 
No. 1 S48, local mills having booked orders for a million feet 
of sills ranging from 386- to 40-foot lengths. Other sections 
are reported to have booked large schedules also. 

The Rock Island road has placed orders for 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 feet of southern yellow pine, mostly bridge and 
smaller timbers for repair work. The call for stringers still 
continues good, 28-foot being in strong request, 14- and 16- 
foot being more frequently called for. Latest quotations on 
28-foot 7x16 and 8x16 are $30 f. o. b. mill, and for 14- and 
16-foot $24.50 f. o. b. mill. Call for caps has decreased, but 
prices hold steady at $21.50 f. o. b. mill, 12x14—12 foot being 
in better request than other sizes and lengths. Orders for 
14x14—-14-foot are scarce. Ties are firm as to prices but 
weak in demand., One order was reported for New York 
State, calling for 8x8—S-foot 6 inches heart S4S at $22 
f. o. Db. mill, prompt delivery required. Advances of $1 to $2 
a thousand have been secured where prompt delivery is re- 
quested. 

Oil rig timber orders gained in volume this week, demand 
from Kansas being heavier than from any other State. Num- 
ber 1 rough sells for $17 f. 0. b. mill. Structural timbers 
continue in good demand, several mills reporting having 
booked large orders for western points and at good prices. 

Inquiries for 1-inch stock such as lining, siding and roofing 
are frequent. Call for No. 1 decking, especially 1%-, 2-, 244- 
and 2\%-inch, is excellent and at satisfactory prices. 

Dimension holds its place as to demand, with prices ad- 
vancing, $6 to $6.50 off the-list being reported, and many 
mills being short or oversold on various items. Request for 
16-foot in all sizes is urgent. Short dimension, 6-, 8- and 9- 
foot lengths, is also in good demand at satisfactory prices. 
Long joists, 26 to 40 feet, are in better request at slightly 
advanced pricés. 

Boards, No. 1 grade, increased slightly in price but not in 
demand. Number 2 are urgently requested at a 50-cent ad- 
vance. In both grades }$x12 leads, $20.50 for No. 1 and 
$15 for No. 2 f. o. b. mill being secured. Shiplap, espe- 
cially No. 2, is in exceptional request, orders for ten and 
fifteen straight cars being reported, with prices showing an 
upward tendency. Number 3 has improved as to volume but 
not as to prices. Fencing holds its demand level. Prices on 
No. 1 are improving, 1x6 Nos. 1 and 2 leading, 1x4 and 1x6 
center matched being in more frequent request. Quotations 
are as follows: 1x4, No. 2. 10 to 20, $10.50; 1x6, No. 2, 10 
to 20, $13 f. o. b. mill. Number 3 is in more frequent re- 
quest, but prices are stationary. 

Flooring in all grades of flat grain is in excellent demand 
with prices on the up-grade. Edge grains are not moving 
as well, but prices show slight advances. Latest quotations 
f. o. b. mill are: B and better, flat grain, $20.50; No. 1 flat 
grain, $17.50. Factory flooring demand has improved as have 
prices. The betterment in B and better surfaced finish has 
encouraged lumbermen. For C surfaced and rough finish 
demand is only fair and prices are about stationary. Casing, 
base and jambs move in fair volume at firm prices. Molding, 
1%4-inch and smaller, sells well, prices showing a slight in- 
crease. Ceiling, 54-inch, with B and better leading, sells 
well, prices having advanced 50 cents since last report. 
Movement is slow on %- and %-inei and prices are steady. 
Partition, bevel siding and grooved roofing shows little in- 
crease in either volume moving or prices. Drop siding, B and 
better leading, has improved. Prices f. 0. b. mill are: B and 
better, 6-inch, $20.50; No. 1, $19; No. 2, $15. <A gratifying 
improvement in No. 3, all sizes, is reported. 

Curtailment of cut continues with a few exceptions, several 
mills having begun to operate six days instead of five. 
Despite this, with the car shortage prevailing, market condi- 
tions are expected to keep on improving. 


* ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 9.—Prices are showing a stronger tone and the de- 
mand is growing more active daily. The improvement is in 
all grades that are produced for the interior market. The 
car shortage is believed to be a potent influence in the mar. 
ket’s betterment. but it is believed, too, that there is a de- 
cidedly better retail demand than during the last few months. 
Millmen here are confident that the improvement will con- 
tinue and that a higher level in prices will be reached than 
was noted at any time last year. 

Dr. E. W. Brown returned to Orange last Friday after an 
absence of several weeks. He underwent a successful opera- 
tion at the Mayo hospital in Rochester, Minn., and apparently 
is in good health. 

Henry Piaggio, who has offices here and in Gulfport, Miss., 
has been in Orange for several days looking after the con- 
struction of vessels in progress in local shipyards. The 
five-masted schooner City of Orange is to be launched late 
this month. 

The barge Ankla, belonging to the Gulf Transportation 
Co. of Beaumont, is loading lumber at the mills of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. for Tampico, Mexico. The 
schooner Doane left Kingston, Jamaica, last Tuesday and is 
expected here for cargo within the next ten days. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 10.—Added to the car shortage, another obstacle has 
arisen-to confront the yellow pine manufacturers of Soutt- 
east Texas—a shortage of labor. With the cotton fields 
drawing many workers away, the lumber mills find them- 
selves short of help. However, this situation will not con- 
tinue long, it is believed. 

With continued increases in the price of yellow pine, an 
advancement in the car material market is also noted. A 
large quantity already has been sold and, according to 
Thomas W. Blake, sales manager of the South Texas Lumber 
Co., a world more is to be bought. He said that the present 
situation has demonstrated to the railroads that they must 
get more equipment. According to H. 8. Boykin, sales man- 
ager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., there will be a big 
demand for car material in December. He said that the rail- 
roads would require at least 14,000 cars, which would mean 
the sale of 30,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Despite the damage done by the Gulf storm of August 
along the border, John F. Grant reports that the retail 
trade is good with prices stiffening. Crops in the. territory 
about Corpus Christi, Robstown and Beeville, where Mr. 
Grant bas yards, were ruined, but big preparations are being 
made by all the farmers for next year. 


The Southern Furniture & Warehousemen’s Association wij] 
hold its annual convention in Houston November 6, 7 and g 
Preparations are being made for the ninth annual « inven. 
tion of the Texas Architects’ Association, which will be helq 
in Galveston commencing today, A large number oj epre- 
sentatives of various building materials are expected to at: 
tend. The monthly meeting of the Texas Hardwood Pureau, 
composed of a number of hardwood dealers, will be held next 
Saturday at the Onalaska mill of the South Texas Lumber Co, 
George W. Cleveland to be host. E 

The hardwood trade has picked up splendidly within the 
last few weeks. The gum market especially is pretty strong, 
while ash, hickory and other woods are in good d mand, 
Oak is not as strong as it should be. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 9.—With the exception of a steady strengthening of 
the market and a gradual increase in demand, the loca! lum- 
ber situation is unchanged. The car shortage continues to 
work a great hardship on manufacturers. Now that cotton 
is above’ 16 cents, manufacturers are confident the demand 
for lumber will be unusually heavy this fall and winter, par- 
ticularly in Texas. 

More railroad inquiries and others for coastwise timbers 
came in during the week and retailers are clamoring for 
yard stocks. Because of the scarcity of cars, however, mills 
are still curtailing and but comparatively few orders are 


accepted. 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 10.—The car situation is becoming more serious each 
week, and mills are hundreds of cars behind with their ship- 
ments. Mill yards and trams are becoming blocked and 
it will be a matter of only a short time ‘before a number 
of mills will be running on half time or less, as some of 
them are getting only about 10 percent of the equipment 
needed. Weather conditions during the last sixty days have 
been ideal for manufacturing from the stump to car and 
operations have been handled at a minimum expense. Prices 
on all items are good and when a mill will guarantee quick 
shipment the order is theirs at their own price. 

Arrangements whereby the West Point Lumber & Tandle 
Co., of West Point, Miss., will establish a branch plant in 
Columbus, Miss., have been practically completed. M. H, 
Mills, general manager of the concern, was there recently and 
decided on a site. Negotiations for the property are now 
in progress and as soon as they are completed the erection 
of the plant will begin. 

The Southwestern Lumber & Box Co. has sold its timber 
holdings in Adams County, Mississippi, consisting of 14,579 
acres, to the Renoudet Lumber Co. for $100,000. Before 
the deed had been placed on record a suit was filed against 
the Southwestern Lumber Co. by Edward L. Slattery, a real 
estate man of New Orleans for the commission, which he 
claimed, was due on account of having arranged for the 
sale to the Renoudet company. 

Vice President S. A. Neville, of the Meridian & Memphis 
Railroad announces that work will begin at once on the Merid- 
ian and deep water route. Work on the road was discon- 
tinued when the building of the Meridian & Memphis was 
begun, after several miles of road had been constructed. 
The Meridian and deep water route will run to Myrtle Wood, 
Ala., on the Tombigbee River and connect with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad 47 miles from Meridian. At 
Meridian it will connect with the Meridian & Memphis Rail- 
road and the combined trackage of the two will be about 


100 miles. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 9.—Yellow pine conditions continue to show improve- 
ment. Prices hold steady and demand is good. The car 
shortage continues to be the main drawback to what other- 
wise would prove a booming market. Many lumbermen 
have been forced to refuse good business because they were 
unable to secure cars. The campaign by the railroads to 
have consignees unload cars as rapidly as possible is having 
good effect and is aiding the situation materially. 

The good demand for lumber and the absolute failure of 
crops have been the moving factors in starting up numer- 
ous small sawmill operations in this territory, which sooner 
or later will have a material effect on the market. Inall 
sections the farmers are turning their attention to the lum- 
ber industry and half a dozen or more small mills have beet 
started during the last ten days. The cotton crop in this 
section has been an absolute failure, and des; ite an increas 
ing acreage estimated at 100 percent the outturn will be 
hardly more than 25 percent of last season’s yield. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Oct. 10.—German submarine warfare off the American 
coast has thrown a new scare into southern exporters and 
shippers. Practically every vessel now loading at Savannab 
is of foreign registry, and the wharves and terminals are 
bulging with cotton, naval stores and lumber awaiting 
transportation, mostly to the belligerent .European nations. 
It is not believed, however, that the lumber business will he 
seriously menaced, as most of this product is shipped coast- 
wise and to Cuba. Lumber moves in considerable volume, 
and another hold-up of business might affect the situation 
in this territory seriously. 

The announced curtailment of the output of southerp 
mills has steadied prices and created a tendengy toward 
higher quotations. The determination seems to be to manu- 
facture only enough lumber to meet actual demands. The 
curtailment will probably reach 10 percent. Naval stores 
again sell at reasonable jigures. It is predicted that the 
price of spirits of turpentine will reach 70 cents, which 
would place the commodity on a par with cotton in propor 
tion to the cost of production. The output of naval stores 
is also being curtailed. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Oct. 10.—-With automobile factories and railroads boldly 
coming into the market seeking to place heavy orders a ripe 
opportunity to take advantage of the predicted openings of 
trade is at hand, only to be throttled by the famine of cats. 
The situation not only leaves a scar upon the movement of 
orders but has so curtailed receipts at local manufacturing 
plants that most of them are running on short time. No 
shutdowns bave been reported, but only a few are able to 
run on full time. 

Failure to secure replenishment to stocks so far has not 
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had tie effect of producing any advance, but a general tend- 
ency (or stiffening in prices exists. 

De ite the retarding effect of the car shortage local op- 
erator’. say business is in excess of that of the same period 
last ):2r. Plain oak is very strong, and ash, which for some 
time was weak, has made a remarkable recovery. Export 
trade is practically nil. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Oct. 10.—An ordinance just adopted here permits shingle 
roofs io be laid outside of the old fire limits of the city, pro- 
vided they are treated with fire retarding paint. 

The new stave mill of the Feley Co., at Troy, Ala., has 
begun operations. It will handle two carloads of timber a 
ay. ; 

. The Lendsay Lumber & Export Co., of Mobile, 4s construct- 


ing a logging railroad into its timberland near Saraland. 
Several months will be required before the project is com- 
pleted. 


Birmingham leads all southern cities with the exception 
of Chaitanooga and Dallas in percentage of gain in building 
operations during August, having an increase of 8 percent to 
its credit. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 10.—Demand has expanded somewhat in nearly all 
lines and at the same time the difficulties in getting cars 
have become more acute. The result is a general stiffening 
of prices. On the whole, retailers are selling considerably 
less stock than they are buying. As an instance, the con- 
sensus of about 100 retailers at the St. Joseph (Mo.) meeting 
last week was that trade was from 25 to 40 percent better 
than last year in the territory surrounding that city and at 
the same time the buying is not really up to normal for this 
time of year. Country demand is better than had been ex- 
pected, but retailers are inclined to wait their time about 
ordering in the hope that car conditions may improve. City 
trade has not shown so much snap as has country buying, 
altho the building permits show substantial gains. Septem- 
ber permits in Kansas City were 18 percent higher than the 
August permits. 

There is a better call for silos than last year, the dry 
weather having again impressed on farmers and stockmen the 
need for silage in this section. 

J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., has gone East on a business trip of con- 
siderable duration. 

George H. Hodges, Olathe, Kan., retailer and former gov- 
ernor of Kansas, has gone to California on a two weeks’ 
stumping campaign. Mr. Hodges will make twenty-two 
speeches for the Democratic State and national ticket. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., ap- 
peared as a rider at the horse show last Thursday night in 
Convention Hall and won a blue ribbon. Mr. Long rode his 
mare, Maurine Fisher, in the 5-gaited class, and the decision 
of the judges giving him first place was cheered by the 
crowd. Miss Loula Long rode and drove in several events. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 10.—Local members of the North Carolina pine trade 
entertain encouraging views as to business prospects. They 
say improvement is manifest and quotations are stiffening. 
Francis E. Waters, president of the Surry Lumber Co., large 
sawmill operator, said yesterday that inquiries are coming 


_ in more freely than before, and, even more significant, many 


of these inquiries are designed to take care of probable 
needs in 1917. These inquiries are said to cover millions of 
feet, and as they are generally made on the basis of the 
current figures, they receive little or no attention, which, in 
turn, suggests a general expectation that higher quotations 
will prevail. 

The total declared value of new structures for the erec- 
tion of which permits were issued during September does 
not exceed $396,560, which is a smaller total than that for 
any previous month this year, with the exception of June, 
when the aggregate was $343,705. Furthermore, 130 addi- 
tions were authorized entailing an outlay of $192,800, and 
599 alterations, the cost of which was put at $179,700, a 
grand total of $796,060. This brings the total for the nine 
months of the year up to, $66,436,336, which is far below 
the showing even for last year. 

The report of the committee named by Mayor Preston sev- 
eral months ago to make a revision of the building code has 
been completed and has passed into the hands of the city 
Solicitor, who will embody the various recommendations in 
an ordinance, to be acted upon by the city council. Until 
the ordinance makes its appearance nothing will be made 
Public about the proposed changes, but these latter, it is 
said, will work to the advantage both of the city and of 
the investor in buildings. 

Work on the new sawmill being erected by the E. E. 
Jackson Lumber Co, at Riderwood, Ala., is progressing rap- 
idly. Many of the buildings have taken shape, the dry kilns 
are up with the exception of the roofs, the power house 
is under way, storage sheds are rising, and equipment is 
being installed as rapidly as possible. It is thought that 
operations can begin about Dec. 1. 

J. McD. Price, secretary of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association, is ill at his home with bronchial pneumonia. 
His condition is not regarded as serious, but his physician 
hone tho less has enjoined great care, and the patient, it is 





thoug!\', will be confined to his home for several weeks. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Oct. ‘).—Reduced production, reasonable demand and-the 
car siortage all tend to tighten the market, while rising 
eae ‘he fear of delayed deliveries, and the labor condi- 

ons ‘end to hold the market back. The volume has been 
em compared with the last two or three weeks and what 
aay there have been in price have been upward. These 
bod ostly been in the soft woods. General business is 
gl ‘ the consumption of lumber is steady. Box makers 
ely and ‘are getting more for their product than ever, 
the i paying more for their lumber. The railroads and 
Fina, er industrials buy steadily, but in ‘inoderate volume. 
sa al conditions are good and much more development 
‘gl suld be undertaken if it was not for the labor situa- 

All 


a. Pg in are in steady demand and dry stocks in the 
al . r items of red and white oak, plain and quartered, 
eae brie maple, gum, birch and beech, are actually scarce 
pine ‘hg good prices. Poplar is tightening rapidly. White 
Jock — and scarce. Spruce is scarce and high. Hem- 
Merten me ered sparingly and sells at list or better. Cypress 
gle ; a ry call and prices are advancing. The cypress shin- 
a Be: re active, even the hand-made variety seeming to 
itive Py nto unwonted prominence. Cedar shingles are 

at tighter prices. Yellow pine sells a little faster and 


prices have a tendency .to grow stronger, but there is much 
to be desired yet in the market for this wood. North Caro- 
lina pine shows strength. Roofers continue to rise in price 
on strong demand and box holds its ground at a high point. 
Building sizes are reported as stronger, and North Carolina 
flooring and timbers hold their own. Lath of all kinds are 
in good demand and bring a good price, with a prospect of 
shortage before next spring. 

Yesterday and today serious forest fires have been raging 
in the lumber centers of the State and one or two lumbering 
towns are threatened. Every effort is being made to check 
the fires. 

A new addition to the sales force of the Thomas E. Coale 
Lumber Co, is A. Warren Anderson, son of EB. C. Ander- 
son, assistant to the president of the company. The de- 
mand for the company’s pattern stock has grown so rapidly 
that Mr. Anderson, the elder, found it impossible alone to 
give his customers the attention deserved, and consequently 
his son was employed to assist him. 


NEW YORK 


Oct. 11.—A feeling of optimism prevails in the New York 
lumber market, based not on good business, which from the 
lumberman’s standpoint is lacking, but on the fact that all 
things point to a period of reconstruction and prosperity. 
Labor troubles, which have affected all industries, are being 
settled satisfactorily, and the removal of this disquieting 
element is shown by the inquiries of the railroads for ties, 
but owing to the high prices prevailing no large sales have 
been made. ’ 

The price of yellow pine is stiffening, as difficulty is en- 
countered in making deliveries owing to the shortage of cars 
and lack of vessels. Mills represented in New York refuse 
business for this reason and are curtailing. 

Spruce, hemlock and white pine are profiting by the lack 
of bottoms, which keeps the demand good with a limited 
supply, and several large sales of white pine are reported 
at a price $2 in advance of that asked two months ago. Box 
making plants report good demands and large orders on 
hand are keeping them busy. Lath dealers report during 
September the lightest delivery of lath in this market for 
fifteen years. South American dealers demand lumber that 


sells for $25 and $26 New York, altho the freight rate is , 


$42 per thousand, yet they are willing to pay this price. 
Few orders are being filled, owing to the lack of banking 
facilities in South America, which have suffered since the 
withdrawal of English, French and German banking firms. 
England is also demanding lumber that can not be shipped 
because of lack of means of transportation. Fifteen hundred 
Canadian lumbermen recently were sent to France to cut 
timber needed by the Allies. 

Car builders are receiving large contracts from the rail- 
roads. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining plates they have 
resorted to cars built of wood with steel underframes. Dur- 
ing the last thirty days contracts for 10,000 cars have been 
let. 

The appearance of the German submarines off the Atlantic 
coast caused the wildest trading on the Stock Exchange 
since the Lusitania panic and marine insurance rates rose 
1 to 5 percent. 

The market has reached a point where it was expected 
stability was a certainty, but the submarine trouble off our 
coast has completely upset conditions, and while it is not 
expected there will be any alarming complications the can- 
cellation of sailings of several large steamship companies 
has created an uncertain attitude. Anything that would 
lessen the available export tonnage with the tremendous 


volume of this class of business ready for shipment will act - 


as a retarding feature to the lumber business, which was 
slowly getting back on its feet. 

With fundamental conditions as satisfactory as they are 
and regardless of what the next few weeks may bring politi- 
cally the outlook is assuredly most satisfactory and lumber- 
men confidently expect a higher lumber market, and refrain 
from booking business very far ahead even at today’s ample 
prices. In the building market the new buying movement 
germinating in the structural steel trade is expected to 
culminate next winter and spring in very general activity 
of at least normal proportions for the building material 
market as a whole. From the late advance in structura! 
shapes prospective builders seem to have concluded that 
prices are more likely to go higher than lower, and that, at 
any rate, for some years to come they will be on a war 
basis. 

The retail firm of Lawson & MacMurray, Hoboken, N. J., 
report a large volume of business. Their plant at Hoboken 
covers three city. blocks and stock on hand approximates 
15,000,000 feet, mostly longleaf yellow pine. Their equip- 
ment is thoroly uptodate, the mill having a daily capacity 
of 100,000 feet with an electric hoist capacity of 250,000. 
The Erie and New York Central sidings in their yard con- 
nect with all railroads. Two adjacent docks are in lighter- 
age limits and afford ample facilities for shipment every- 
where by water. Their motor tractors deliver anywhere 
within thirty miles of New York City. 

Official figures just published show the importance of this 
district as a factory center and its importance as a lumber 
consumer. Figures just made public by the Merchants’ As- 
sociation show that approximately one-tenth of all the manu- 
factured products of the country are made in New York 
City. Out of a total of products manufactured in the United 
States and valued at $24,000,000,000, the City of New York 
produced goods worth more than $2,000,000,000. Nearly 11 
percent of the factories in the United States are in this city 
and 7 percent of the total capital used in manufacturing is 
invested in New York plants.. The rate at which manufac- 
turing has increased in this city since the last previous 
census in 1909 is remarkable. While the number of manu- 
facturing plants in the United States has increased only 2.7 
percent, the factories in New York have increased 14.2 
percent. The city has more than 29,000 manufacturing es- 
tablishments, which employ more than $1,626,000,000 capital, 
and turn out annually products valued at nearly $2,293,- 


000,000. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 7.—Last week demand increased for both rough and 
dressed lumber and appeared rather general in character. In 
rough lumber prices bave hardened and the weak items in 
dressed stock have recovered to a large extent. Mill op- 
erators appear to be more genuinely optimistic over the situ- 
ation and believe that a good fall business is, going to be 
done. 

Several large contracts for low grade rough pine lumber 
were placed during the week and of these one only called for 
future delivery. The others specified shipment of stock as 
fast as accumulated. Some of the mills have advanced their 
prices due to good fortune in securing orders, while those 
enduring the reverse do not feel strong enough to ask for 
advances. 











Living Room, Sun Parlor, Hall and Dining Room in 
residence of W. K. Grove, Orange, N. J., all finished 
in Birch—Stained Mahogany. 





Birch 


Is A Versatile Wood 


It takes readily and artistically 
any desired stain, while a finish in 
natural colors is very attractive. 
Moreover, Birch is so adaptable 
that it gives the best effect for the 
interior trim of every part of the 
house from cozy corner and built-in 


book case to kitchen and bedroom. 


Birch not only finishes up beauti- 
fully in colored stains, but has also 
been selected as the favorite wood 
for White Enamel finish. This is 
but another reason why it is suited 
to your trade and why you should 
have a good stock in your yards. 
Why wait until you have calls for 
Birch and are unable to supply 
them, before you decide to stock it? 
Do it now and show your customers 
you have the initiative to create new 


business backed by merit for Birch. 


Sells On Its Merit 


You can always safely recommend it 
for Doors, Case, Base, Flooring, Mould- 
ings, Ornamental Columns, Stairways, 
Mantels and for all sorts of interior 
work. To see Birch in actual use write 
any of the firms listed below and ask 
for our Birch Book “A”. Beside views 
of homes finished throughout in Birch 
you'll also find much valuable informa- 
tion about this peer of finish woods. Write 
for your copy now. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., | WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., LUMBER - 
Goodman, Wis. Chicago, 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
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PITTSBURGH 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established’ 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pine 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 














IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 














Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 





West Penn Lumber Co. } 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pv DOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B.W. Cross Lumber Co., rrrrsnurcH: Pa. 














PHILADELPHIA 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MAY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Oct. 11.—Most gratifying to lumber interests of the city 
is the announcement of building statistics for September, 
which places that month as the best September in the his- 
tory of building operations in this city. Operations for the 
month total close to $3,000,000, an increase of $350,000 over 
the same period of a year ago. Nearly twice as many per- 
mits, 408, were issued for frame and brick structures, with 
the general average of 80 percent frame dwellings prevailing, 
as against 286 permits for the same purpose for the same 
period in 1915. ; 

With this increase in business before them many of the 
lumber yards face a serious problem in making deliveries, 
following the wrecking last week of the West Third Street 
Bridge over the Cuyahoga River by a runaway street car. 
This bridge was the only direct means of reaching the city 
from The Flats, where practically all lumber interests are 
located. Great expense must be added to deliveries, dealers 
say, because long detours must be made to take wagons out 
of The Flats and up to the city. 

What may be considered the first accident to lumber in- 
terests as a direct result of the bridge collapse occurred 
Saturday when the cable on Eagle Avenue hill, which assists 
heavy trucks coming up out of The Flats, snapped while a 
wagon of the Potter-Teare Lumber Co. was coming up the 
hill. The truck was sent crashing to the foot of the hill 500 
feet below, and the driver, Charles Dlash, and John Reed, an 
employee of the rolling roadway, were severely injured. 

The Cleveland Lumber Club held its annual Ladies’ Day 
outing last Saturday at Madison on the lake, about forty 
miles east of the city. More than seventy-five persons at- 
tended, the largest gathering of its kind since the social 
events were put on here. 

Fire limits of this city now have been extended to the city 
line on some thorofares, following the signing by the mayor 
of the ordinance introduced by Councilman Rolf and the 
amendment affecting principal thorofares on the west side. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Oct. 10.—The building trades continue remarkably active 
despite the lateness of the season. Hundreds of new homes 
have been erected here this year, but the supply has not yct 
met the demand, much of which comes from factory work- 
ers. Most of the houses erected here are of wooden con- 
struction, with hardwood floors and finish. 

Farmers in this section have had a good season. The 
wheat and oats acreage was a little below normal, but quali- 
ties were superb. The corn did not turn out quite so well 
owing to drouth, but some fine corn was harvested in north- 
western Ohio. Lumbermen are well pleased with market 
conditions and regard the outlook for late fall and winter 
as exceptionally good. People have money and are spending 
it for the comforts and pleasures of life. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 10.—Despite the fact that the amount of money to 
be expended in building operations authorized during Sep- 
tember is less than that of the corresponding period of a 
year ago, conditions in the building trades continue active. 
September showed a total of 357 permits for work costing 
$840,557, while a year ago the figures were 329 permits for 
$2,815,500. However, the total for the year to Oct. 1 shows 
3.121 permits and $10,322,997, as against 3,070 permits and 
$9,611,145 for the same period in 1915. Several large and 
numerous fair-sized projects are materializing this month 
and no doubt the year will be concluded with a fine gain 
over 1915. 

Lumbermen are interested in a statement from Building 
Inspector W. D. Harper, of Milwaukee, that 40 percent of 
the material used in building is wood, representing an ex- 
penditure of something like $5,000,000 a year in Milwau- 
kee. This statement was made in connection with a discus- 
sion on the high cost of living. It was shown from sta- 
tistics compiled by Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, that lumber is cheapcr 
by a considerable figure in nearly every division of the in- 
dustry than was the case two years ago. When compared 
with the prices on food, clothing and other articles of com- 
merce the prices of lumber show the necessity for Govern- 
ment action to assist the lumbermen in making an agree- 
ment not to sell below the cost of production, according to 
Secretary Kellogg, who calls the talk about timber being 
too high priced “moonshine.” 

It is expected that the cut of pulpwood this season wil) 
be small, according to reports from northern sections. Log- 
gers are unable to give out figures regarding the probable 
cut, but say that “unless there is a substantial advance in 
prices they will cut but very little. Paper mill companies 
have thus far declined to advance prices and last year’s 
prices are the only foundation for figuring. 

Activity in the leather industry has produced a revival 
at tanning plants and consequently the bark peeling plants 
are enjoying splendid business. A new bark peeling plant is 
being established near the big mill of the Park Falls Lumber 
Co., at Park Falls, Wis., to peel the logs before they are 
sawed. According to reports from various centers a good 
demand for bark has resulted from the extraordinary de- 
mand for leather. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Oct. 10.—That hemlock lumber is experiencing an ever- 
increasing demand in the East is the assurance given by 
letters to the office of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association during the last week. One 
eastern company writes that immense amounts of hemlock are 
being used by the large corporations for rough building pur- 
poses and for foreign as well as domestic shipments. It says 
it is shipping as much as a million feet a month on iarge 
contracts. Another letter of a Wisconsin producer regarding 
the eastern market says: “We aim to carry a large stock 
of hemlock and are among the largest shippers of hemlock in 
Wisconsin, but we have only about half as much hemlock on 
hand as we had a year ago. On the other hand our trade is 


“ much larger and we are having extreme difficulty in satisfy- 


ing our regular retail yard customers and in getting stock 
to them to take care of their trade. Hemlock looks extremely 
strong in this section.” The association office is also in 
receipt of an inquiry for one or two million feet of dry hem- 
lock to be shipped later on orders by an eastern firm which 
has been unable to locate stock to take care of its trade. 

Work has been started on the construction of the hard- 
wood flooring plant of the W. E. Williams Co., at Oconto, 
Wis. W. E. Williams, president of the company, formerly of 
Traverse City, Mich., is directing the work. It is expected 
that the plant will be completed and in running order by the 
first of the new year. About sixty-five men will be employed 
and the machinery for the new plant will be shipped soon 
from Traverse City, 


——_— 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 11.—If men can be obtained the Shevlin companies 
will have 5,000 men in the woods this winter getting out 
logs, and will make a heavy cut, according to R. W. Wet. 


.more, secretary of the Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke Co. “We 


made a heavy cut last winter and have a big stock of lumber 
on hand,” said Mr. Wetmore. ‘We expect a big business 
next year and will have the stock to handle it. We fully ex. 
pect prices to be higher next season on account of the in. 
creased cost of operation. Men are very hard to get ang 
are asking the highest wages ever known, from $35 and $45 
a month for common labor up to $50, and even $60. for 
skilled men, as teamsters, loaders and canthook men,” 

N. C. Jamison, of the Jamison Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., 
visited in Kansas City last week with J. R. Lenox, Minne. 
apolis representative of the company, and both then came 
here, where Mr. Jamison spent a day or two looking over the 
market before proceeding east. 

Deane Carpenter, son of W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Car. 
penter Lumber Co., has taken a _ position with his uncle, 
C. H. Carpenter, of the Carpenter-Neumann Lumber Co., and 
has gone to Valley City, N. D., where he will make his head. 
quarters. 

Logging contractors in northern Minnesota will get out a 
heavy cut this winter if they can only fill their crews, ar. 
cording to D. P. Tierney, assistant State forester, who iy 
back from a visit to the woods. Mr. Tierney says the log. 
ging contractors now generally burn their slashings as they 
go, thereby saving expense and risk later on. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co. Oct. 10, Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser, son of the 
late Frederick Weyerhaeuser, was elected to the directorate 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of James J. Hill. 


SAN FRANCISCO | 


Oct. 7.—October opened with many encouraging features 
in the lumber situation, altho the volume of business actually 
being transacted is not yet as large as it should be. With 
the increase in general business both in export lines and 
locally the lumber trade will certainly be benefited before 
long. 

The farmers and fruit growers of this State and in fact 
of the entire Pacific coast have done well, as a rule, and as 
a result of the moving of the crops money is flowing into 
the cities at a gratifying rate. San Francisco’s bank clear- 
ings last week amounted to $80,777,000, a gain of $18,732,- 
000 over last year. 

The settling of the longshoremen’s strike in the Northwest 
will facilitate the shipment of fir lumber to this city, altho 
most of the recent delays have been due principally to 
searcity of steam schooners on the Coast. The local situ- 
ation as to stevedoring is satisfactory, the yards being suc- 
cessfully operated with open-shop methods. There is plenty 
of labor available and no disturbances are reported in the 
lumber district. The export trade is expecting a great up- 
lift from the future activities of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. : 

Receipts of fir lumber from the Northwest are rather light, 
with the demand about normal here. An early improve- 
ment in the demand from the interior of the State is ex- 
pected. Conditions in the redwood market are unchanged, 
with a fair local demand and eastern rail business about 
normal for this season. The white and sugar pine market 
is strong at the advanced prices, but the supply of cars is 
still somewhat short. However, the pine mills can ship 
thruout the winter and the car shortage will not cause 
them to curtail production. 

Otis Johnson, who has charge of the eastern sales of red- 
wood lumber for the Union Lumber Co., has returned from a 
trip to the mill at Fort Bragg. He expects that this year’s 
total of eastern shipments from California will exceed the 
total of last year’s, altho rail business is comparatively 
quiet just now in the East and California. The Union Lun- 
ber Co. has doubled its dry kiln capacity this year, using 
Sturtevant blowers. The total capacity is now 1,250,000 
feet a month. 

Bruce Fair, of the lumber and shipping firm Fair & 
Moran, this city, who has returned from a vacation spent at 
Tassajara Springs, reports that some contracts for box 
shooks that were placed with firms in the Northwest that 
were unable to make shipments on account of the car shott- 
age have been cancelled and the business given to other 
concerns that could make water shipments. Andy Moran 
is in Los Angeles on business connected with the trip of the 
steamer Costa Rica to Mexico and Central America under 
charter to Fair & Moran. The Costa Rica left this port on 
Oct. 4, in their Pacific Sunset line of steamers, and will 
complete its cargo at San Pedro. Thence it will proceed 
via Salina Cruz, Mexico, to Corinto, Nicaragua, with passell- 
gers and a full cargo of freight. 

The W. A. Hammond Lumber Co., this city, recently took 
the agency for the Bay Park Lumber Co., of North Bend, 
Ore., which is now running the Old Town mill formerly op- 
erated by the Simpson Lumber Co. Robert Kehoe is super- 
intendent of the plant under the new management. 

The management of the Yosemite Lumber Co., this city. 
has received word from the mill to the effect that the recent 
snow storm in the El Portal timber region was not heavy 
enough to interfere with future logging operations. Accord- 
ing to the present outlook, it is possible that logging call 
be carried on for a month or two more before heavy snow 
will bring the season to a close. 

James D. Lacey, head of J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, hat 
just left for the East after conferring here with Lamont 
Rowlands, representing the Goodyear lumber interests. 

F. O. McGavic, head of the sales department of the Mc 
Cloud River Lumber Co., is here from McCloud on 4 bus!- 
ness trip. 

F. F. Sayre, president and general manager of the Cali- 
fornia Sugar & White Pine Co., recently left for the Fast 
expecting to return late in October after visiting New York 
and other cities on business. 

Pine mills at competitive railroad points are getting 2 fair 
supply of cars, but those at non-competitive points complain 
bitterly of the inability to get cars to take care of long 
delayed orders. Concerns on the Shasta division of tne 
Southern Pacific, which traverses northern California, report 
the worst shortage they have ever experienced. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Oct. 9.—Retail lumber business in this territory continues 
fairly good, the volume being somewhat greater than during 
the summer, and dealers generally look forward to a siow in- 


crease in trade right thru the winter. Prices are well main 


tained. Country yard business is quiet and probably will 
remain so for some time. : ; 

Oregon pine common is quoted at about $15 base and an 
to hold well at that figure. Redwood prices are quoted 4 
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gg off the list on merchantable and $6 off on clears. Red- 


wood ties are still in strong demand with more offerings 
than can be taken caie of by the mills. This is particularly 
true of split ties, The railroads which have cut down their 
expenditures to the minimum for several years are now go- 
ing head with betterments, which means the replacing of 
many tes. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Oct. 9.—Waterborne shipments of spruce aeroplane stock 
were 2 feature of the report from the Puget Sound district 
for September. These shipments amounted to 2,353,355 feet, 
which is the largest amount of that stock shipped for any one 


month since the war began. The shipments represented an 
accumulation of spruce stock since last March. In the 
meautime there of course has been a great deal of stock mov- 
ing by rail to the east coast, for shipment by vessel from 
there. Allan H. Daugherty, head of the Ocean Lumber Co., 
this city, says his company has had a very active market in 
this material all during the present year, the most of it going 
by rail to the east coast. 

“The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, with headquar- 
ters in this city, announces the opening of a special service 
branch at Portland, Ore., for the benefit of the Oregon mem- 
bers of the association. The new department will be in 
charge of Chester J. Hogue, and he will have a temporary 
office at 207 Oregon Building. Mr. Hogue is a descendant of 
several generations of lumbermen, his grandfather having 
built the first sawmill in what is now the city of Portland, 
about 65 years ago. His father was also a prominent lum- 
berman of the Columbia River district for forty-one years. 
Mr. Hogue studied structural and architectural engineering 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and practiced 
that profession in the New England States for fifteen years. 
He has developed a type of mill-constructed building for fac- 
tory purposes, one of the principal advantages being that it 
is said to have the same insurance rate as concrete buildings, 
or other so-called fireproof buildings. 

R. P. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, Md., was 
in Seattle this week. His company is a hardwood manufac- 
turing concern with mills in Alabama and offices in Baltimore, 
where the company also conducts a wholesale lumber business. 
Mr. Baer was making his first trip to the Pacific coast, and 
was accompanied by his sister and daughter. He came out 
over the Canadian Pacific, visiting points of interest en 
route, and, after spending a few days in Seattle, went to 
Spokane, from whence he will go via Portland to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, and return east by the southern route. 
While here Mr. Baer showed an interest in west Coast lumber 
products which he believes are going to make stronger in- 
roads on the Atlantic coast markets in the very near future. 
Mr. Baer visited the yards of the Ehrlich-Harrison Co., which 
is a hardwood lumber concern with yards on Seattle water- 
front. Here Mr. Baer found hardwood of many varieties and 
of most excellent quality. As there is a high freight rate on 
these hardwoods into Seattle the company can afford to buy 
only the highest quality product. 

The Ehrlich-Harrison Co. reports a very heavy trade in 
iron bark, This is, of course, due to the unprecedented 
activity in shipbuilding on Puget Sound. Iron bark is 
used almost exclusively in shipbuilding, and is imported to 
this country from Australia. The Ehrlich-Harrison Co. has 
always done a good business in this wood, but this year the 
business has so far exceeded all previous ones that it has 
been hard to furnish the stock. 

William P. Mason, of Mason, Gordon & Co., Montreal, Que- 
bec, was in Seattle this week. Mr. Mason’s concern is a heavy 
purchaser of construction material and timbers from the 
Pacific coast. Before returning to Montreal Mr. Mason vis- 
ited Portland. He was accompanied by his family, altho his 
trip was essentially a busines trip. 

W..A. Tighe, for the last three years traveling representa- 
tive of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency at Centralia, mak- 
ing his headquarters in Salt Lake City, was in Seattle this 
week. Mr. Tighe announces his resignation from the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency, but makes ro announcement of his 
future plans. 

U. K. Swift, vice president and manager of the Lester W. 
David Lumber Co., this city, has been confined to his home by 
illness the last ten days and is not expected to be able to be 
at his office for another week. 

Former Senator Turner of this State, who is now a candi- 
date for United States senator on the Democratic ticket, made 
a statement to officers of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and to representatives of 
lumber newspapers here this week, regarding his stand on 
the lumber and shingle tariff question. Senator Turner put 
himself squarely on record as favoring an adequate duty for 
these products, shingles particularly, which industry has 
been languishing, as he expressed it, since the removal of 
the tariff by the Underwood bill. Senator Turner claims that 
while the Underwood bill reduced tariff on the products of 
industry all over the country, it still provided for a fair 
amount of protection on other industries except those of 
western Washington, which were neglected, and as a result 
the industry has suffered the loss of millions of dollars. He 
Says he is satisfied that conditions can be brought to the 
attention of Congress in such a way that the industry of this 
Section will be given protection of those of other territories 
which have fared better. The present senator, Miles Poin- 
dexter, who is a candidate for reélection on the Republican 
ticket, has also declared himself as favoring a duty for 
lumber and shingles and says that he will go down to Wash- 
ington with the well defined purpose of making every effort 
to secure protection for this industry. Therefore, it is ap- 
parent that whichever way the election goes there will be an 
effort made by the Washington senators to secure protection 
for lumber and shingles, 

Iicnry Kleyn, who for the last eight years has been selling 


Paciic coast lumber in the Inland Empire territory and in ' 
Montana, is a recent arrival in Seattle, having moved his 
fan 'y here with the hope of engaging in some branch of the 
loca! Jumber industry. Mr. Kleyn was formerly a Michigan 
lun! erman, having spent fifteen years in the retail business 
there, making his home at Holland, Mich. He was also for 
thr: years engaged in the wholesale business there. 

\livity in pushing the sales of rite grade shingles during 
the jast two weeks, together with the accumulated benefits 
of (1e association advertising, has worké2 to stimulate buy- 
ing © such an extent that manufacturers find themselves in 
4 position where they are practically oversold for many 
we One day recently orders came in totaling 400 cars. 

\'ter spending nearly three weeks in the Puget Sound 
— try, ten days of which were devoted to a sojourn on 


“2 Island, one of the San Juan group in the lower Sound, 
Jan '°s J. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., Minne- 
@po.s, left for home early this week, intending to stop off a 
ag days in Spokane, on business with the Dalkena Lumber 
tiene Sip Wash., which is owned by his company. Mr. 
#tlace had not been on the Pacific coast for over a year, 
although he has been coming out for nearly twenty years, 
Usually more frequently, and his many friends here enjoyed 
aving this visit with him, 


Irving Goodridge, of the Carpenter-Lamb Co., the F. E. 
Carpenter Lumber Co., the Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., the 
Central Lumber Co. and other Minneapolis concerns interested 
in the line yard business, accompanied by his wife, was in 
Seattle a day or two this week on a vacation trip, coming out 
by way of the Canadian Pacific and stopping briefly at vari- 
ous scenic spots. He returned home by the way of Portland 
and Salt Lake. Mr. Goodridge said there has been a very 
healthy demand for lumber this summer and fall throughout 
the farming regions of the middle West, where prosperity 
prevails very generally. The yard and farm trade in lumber 
has been normal, but there has been less consumption by 
railroads and other large corporations using lumber. He 
reports white pine conditions in the upper Mississippi Valley 
very satisfactory. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills and president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, accompanied by E. G. Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and Charles E. Hill, of Tacoma, 
manager of the Tacoma Mill Co., are in San Francisco this 
week, in conference with A. A. Baxter, James Tyson, W. H. 
Talbot and other fir lumber exporting manufacturers, in re- 
gard to getting the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
ready for beginning business. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 7.—Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co.; Charles E. Hill, resident manager of 
the Tacoma Mill Co., and J. T. Gregory, of the Fir Tree Lum- 
ber Co. and its allied interests, left Sunday for San Fran- 
cisco with J. H. Bloedel, president of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association; A. L. Paine, of Hoquiam, and R. H. 
Burnside, of Raymond, where they will settle final details 
for launching the new Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co, and starting it in business. The new company repre- 
sents all the leading cargo mills and is designed to develop 
foreign markets for the lumber trade. Mr. Hill is chairman 
of the association committee that has completed the plans, 
and A. A. Baxter, of the Charles Nelson Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed manager of the Douglas fir com- 
pany. Formal announcement of the company is expected 
to be made shortly. 

One of the largest smokestacks ever set up on Puget Sound, 
if not the largest, has just been put in place on the new 
boiler house of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., which is 
installing a large power plant to utilize sawmill waste for 
generating heat to be sold to neighboring industries. The. 
stack is 114 feet long and 6 feet in diameter and weighs 
about 10 tons. One 90-foot pole was used in raising it. 

Tacoma building permits for September show a gain of 
350 percent over the same month of 1915, according to the 
report of the city building inspector’s office, just issued. The 
total for September was $142,692, as against $40,615 the 
same month last year. For the nine months of 1916 the 
total is $1,151,922, as compared to $589,666 the same nine 
months of 1915, a gain for this year of over 100 percent 
in building operations. 

S. H. Chatten, of Kansas City, president of the Union 
Lumber Co., of Union Mills, between Tacoma and Olympia, 
has been in Tacoma on a trip to the Northwest to look over 
the company’s plant, which is electrically operated and said 
to be one of the best mills in that district. Mr. Chatten 
while here said that the lumber situation in the East has 
been showing improvement, with a very good yellow pine 
demand. He reports the company having marked success 
with its silo campaign, started last year, and finding a 
steadily increasing demand. 

August von Boecklin, president of the Washington Manu- 
facturing Co. and of the Manley-Moore Lumber Co. here, 
has left for the East on an extended business trip in the 
interests of his company, picking up orders for colonial 
columns and allied products for his factory. The Manley- 
Moore mill at Fairfax runs steadily days and finds a fair 
amount of business coming in and an optimistic outlook. 

Creosoted red cedar shingles from the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co.’s plant have been used to cover the entire roof 
of the new First Methodist Church now under construction 
in Tacoma, The main building is of mill construction with 
brick walls. The-shingles for the big roof of the main 
edifice and wings were made at the St. Paul plant and creo- 
soted there. The church has one of the best looking roofs 
of any edifice in Tacoma. It is the largest shingle roof in 


the city. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 7.—The annial meeting of the directors of the Rut- 
ledge Timber Co. was held Friday at the Davenport Hotel 
here following a general inspection of the company’s prop- 
erty at Coeur d’Alene, where the new mill and the timber 
boldings on the Coeur ‘j’Alene Lake and in the St. Joe River 
country were visited. Matters of routine business were trans- 
acted and officers were reélected as follows: R. M. Weyer- 
haeuser, of Minneapolis, president; Huntington Taylor, of 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida., vice president; C. A. Weyerhaeuser, of 
Minnesota, treasurer; F. J. Davies, of Coeur d’Alene, sec- 
retary. 

W. B. Greely, of Washington, D. C., and D. T. Mason, of 
the University of California, were in Spokane a few days 
ago in connection with the study of the lumber industry by 
the Forest Service. They held a conference with Secretary 
A, W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and leading manufacturers of Spokane who were mem- 
bers of the association, in their campaign to secure and com- 
pile authentic information on the industry. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 7.—No trouble of any consequence is being had with 
I. W. W. members and their sympathizers. Since this city 
passed ordinances prohibiting speaking on the principal 
streets and corners no demonstrations are in evidence and 
conditions appear quite normal. The members of the I. W. 
W. society appear to find Everett an unpleasant place for a 
sojourn of any length; at least they are leaving in large 
numbers for other scenes. : 

The local longshoremen’s union received word Oct. 4 from 
P. T. Martin, district president of the union and former 
head of the Everett local, to return to work. Ships that 
have been absent from the Everett docks since June will 
again land here and activity along the water front should 
soon show a distinct revival. Local lumber shippers who 
have employed nonunion men to assist their yard men in 
loading ships since the strike started, will not discharge 
these men in order to give the strikers a job. At Mukilteo, 
the Crown plant has its crew of nonunion men at work as 
usual. John Flynn, local agent for the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Co., states that California boats would soon be stopping 
at Everett again. There has not been a California liner here 
since the early days of the strike last June. 

Business is good, except that cars are very difficult to 
procure, W. H, Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Tr fer Wareh 


H. B. Waite Lumber Cc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 


Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., naiiesa 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES jn Wright Building, 


GIDEON, MO. 
UT 


OFFICE { ~ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ST 





[IN FOREST LAND 2312 .:3néied poms tat tare 
BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
Awerican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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We Make a. 
“Better” Yard Stock 
Because That Is Our Business 
A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


_““Kaney Kreek Klears” 


Will Demonstrate to You | 
The High Quality of Our Product. 
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Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 








Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 











/ 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
For Eastern Buyers 


When you want Yellow Pine Lumber 
in a hurry, tell us your needs. We 
guarantee prompt shipments by either 
railor water. Daily capacity 100,000 ft. 


Get Our Prices Today. 





Lumber for the Yard Trade 








4 HELEN, FLORIDA / 





Long bd 

tet Yellow Pine 
Rough and Dressed 

Flooring, ‘ 

Golind, Late, Del 

Shingles, Gianiides and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co. 208%98?: 


















FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


G. O. WAITS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


Caryville, Florida 


J. D. HENDERSON, : 
Sec.-Treas. 




















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bidg., Philadelphia. 

















says that the car shortage has stiffened the lumber market 
perceptibly. He states that by reason of no bottoms for 
water shipments practically all the business of his firm was 
done by rail. 

The Puget Sound Mills and Timber Co., at Port Angeles, 
report a big volume of business for September, 13,000,000 
feet of lumber being shipped by water alone. Sixteen ocean 
carriers loaded at the mill during the month, their destina- 
tions being California, Australia, Hawaii and Peru. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 7.—The Whatcom Falls Mill Co. has just finished 
building a warehouse 50x200 feet in size which has a capac- 
ity of fifty cars of shingles. It is also about to begin the 
construction of a machine shop 30x50 feet. The new ware- 
house will be a great help to the company during the existing 
car shortage. Secretary James A. Loggie states that its stor 
age facilities may enable the mill to continue running, tho 
he foresees the possibility of closing or curtailment if condi- 
tions get worse. 

The two dry kilns destroyed by fire last week at the Sie- 
mons Lumber Co.’s plant in this city will be rebuilt at once, 
says Secretary Fred C. Siemons, who adds that the final esti 
mate places the loss at $7,000, partly covered by insurance. 

The log output in Skagit County has been reduced by sev- 
eral million feet a month by the closing of camps on the 
Skagit River. Whatcom County probably will follow suit 
within the next thirty days. Its biggest logging concern, 
however, gives no indication of either closing or curtailing. 
This, the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, is now cutting 
about 450,000 feet a day in its three camps. 

The forest fire season has closed with the best record that 
northwestern Washington has made since the State began 
to regulate the burning of slashings etc. Not a single build- 
ing was burned in Whatcom County and Skagit County was 
practically as fortunate. 

Victor H. Beckman, timber dealer, stated in an interview 
here that a tariff of $2 on lumber and 50 cents on shingles, 
whether protective or countervailing, will restore the lumber 
and shingle industries to prosperity. He asserts that since 
the Underwood schedule became operative the loss in wages 
to American workers has been $18,000,000 a year and the 
loss in value of output among the mills $22,000,000 a year. 
On Oct. 10 he will speak to a citizens’ meeting in Belling- 
ham on taxation, and possibly on the tariff, for the Washing- 
ton Business League. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 10.—Gradual improvement of the yellow pine situ- 
ation was noted during the last week with prices and de- 
mand showing an upward trend and prospects for a big 
fall trade in evidence. There is no apparent effort by the 
mills to add on big price increases, but the demand is 
becoming so brisk that prices are strengthening naturally. 
Lack of cars still continues a most troublesome feature. 
It has grown so acute that many mills have been forced 
to curtaii heavily and some plants have had to be closed 
temporarily awaiting cars in which to ship out orders. 
There are more orders offered than some of the mills can 
accept, due to the uncertainty of getting cars and the 
business already on file. While the car shortage is having 
these unfavorable results. on the other hand it is having 
the effect of strengthening prices. Mills in position to 
guarantee prompt shipment of lumber can easily secure 
better prices, for buyers, as a rule appreciating the acute 
shortage of equipment, are glad to pay a little more and 
be certain of getting prompt shipments. 

General business conditions are unusually bright and 
encouraging. Money is plentiful, due to the unusual prices 
naid for cotton and cottonseed. Sixteen cents a pound 
for cotton and $46 a ton for seed are popular prices. So 
rapidly has the crop been gathered and marketed that the 
banks in and around Shreveport are holding extraordinarily 
big deposits, those here aggregating $17.000,000, the greatest 
on record. The farmers have more money than usual_and 
many of them will no doubt make improvements during 
the fall and winter which will necessitate the use of much 
lumber. 

Considerable drouth has prevailed in this section and 
some small mills are beginning to suffer for water. If the 
drouth continues much longer a few plants may have to 
close temporarily. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 9.—German submarine activities along the north 
Atlantic coast have aroused lively interest here, and it is 
reported that local underwriters temporarily have suspended 
their war risk quotations. Focal exporters with trans- 
atlantic shipments in transit do not worry. however, they 
being protected by insurance. The possibility that the 
submarine campaign, should it be continued, would extend 
to the south Ailantic is too remote to cause apprehension. 

In the Southern Pine Association’s compilation of yellow 
pine exports, recently issued and covering all ports, the 
movement from Port Arthur, for the fiscal vear ended 
June 30, 1916, were omitted, because of the difficulty and 
delay in securing these figures. Since the publication and 
distribution of the comparative table, the missing figures 
have been received. They were given out today and show 
that 88,242,000 feet of yellow pine moved export via Port 
Arthur during the fiscal year of 1916. The destinations 
are not given. 

G. H. Wood, vice president and general manager of the 
Louisiana Fiber Board Co., of Bogalusa, arrived here last 
night from the north, with a party of friends and left 
this afternoon for Bogalusa to witness the start of actual 
construction work on the new $1.000,000 paper mill to be 
erected there by the Bogalusa Paper Co., of which Mr. 
Wright is to he vice president and general manager. He 
also is president of the G. H. Wood Paper Co. and vice 
president and general manager of the River Raisin Paper 
Co., both of Monroe, Mich. Accompanying him were J. L. 
Skeldon, of the Joseph L. Skeldon Engineering Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; L. H. Breyfogle, who will be general superintendent 
of the new plant: James Gilmore, of Monroe, who will 
superintend construction; P. Delin, of Appleton, Wis., an- 
other member of the mill staff; and F. A. Baker and A. J. 
Lundgren, construction engineers of New York. 

The State Board of Engineers last Tuesday opened bids 
on several levee construction contracts which embodied, 
in addition to the earthwork construction a total of 42,700 
linear feet of revetment. The low bids on revetment 
ranged from 63 to 88 cents a linear foot, varying con- 
siderably with the projects on which the proposals were 
sought. For two of the contracts advertised there were 
no bidders. The levee authorities are having some trouble 
with contracts this year, the increased labor and material 
costs lifting the bids as a rule above the estimates of the 





Governmént engineers. At an earlier letting, bids o 
about a third of the work could be recommended + 
ceptance. Some of it will be readvertised and a par. 
be taken over by the Government forces, which ar 
equipped with levee building machines. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 10.—Trade in general is reported good, the \ lume 
being even better than was expected. Most of the ©: ders 
on local dealers are from country yards and the bulk .; the 
demand seems to come from Illinois, Indiana and ‘owa, 
There seems no marked disposition of country yards to stock 
up, however, each one apparently buying little more ti in is 
needed for present trade. Prices are higher than they »ere 
but the dealers do not believe they are anywhere near com. 
mensurate with the generally high prices that rule for other 
commodities. 

More city building activity is manifest than last month, 
doubtless due to the fact that many contracts are being 
rushed to completion. 

The car shortage has been a help instead of a hindra: ce ty 
the yards here. They report no difficulty in getting cars 
outbound and the trouble they have had in getting intouna 
cars they are willing to endure for the advantage tit it 
gives them. Many contracts that were held by the mills 
have been cancelled because of the inability of the mills to 
get cars to deliver and have been placed with the local 


yards. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 11.—-The lumber receipts are being held up to a 
large extent by the scarcity of boats and the excessively 
high freight rates. Receipts for September at this port 
were 7,786,000 feet and for the entire season to Oct. 1, 
46,948,000 feet. The season figures are about 28 percent 
less than for the same time last year, when receipts were 
65,420,000 feet. The receipts of shingles during September 
were 79,590,000. For the scason to Oct. 1 receipts were 
261,050,000, as compared with 565,267,000 in that time 
last year, a decline of over 53 percent. The outlook for 
winter shingle stocks is very poor. Last week’s lumber 
receipts were 4,195,652 feet. Among the concerns getting 
lumber were the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., Hurd Bros., Mont- 
gomery Bros & Co., the Niagara Box Co., and the MacLean 
Box Factory. 

Local dealers in Pacific Coast lumber and shingles are 
not very pleased with the recent readjustment of the thru 
rates from that section. They had for a long time com- 
plained that any reshipments here, no matter if to a local 
yard, incurred an additional charge, which put the rate 
up to that of Rochester. The Niagara Frontier lumbermen 
united in the protest against this to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The roads have now agreed to make all 
rates in and near Buffalo the same, but advancing the 
Buffalo rate 1 cent per hundred, making it 70.7 cents, the 
Rochester rate remaining at 714% cents. This appears to 
be the best that can be done under the circumstances, tho 
it does not give Buffalo proper much of an advantage. 

Building permits for last week numbered ninety, with 
thirty-one wooden dwellings. The total cost of permits 
was $176,000. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Oct. 11.—Saginaw Valley lumber dealers are maintaining 
the strenuous pace and report an unusually heavy fall busi- 
ness with bright prospects for its continuance. The only 
clouds on the horizon appear to be the threatening danger 
of a car shortage and a searcity of labor. 

Business is running smoothly with the Kneeland-Bigelow 
Co., of Bay City, and conditions are good while prices 
remain firm. The company’s plant was closed for several 
weeks for repairs and: reopened somewhat more than a week 
ago. The Kneeland-Lunden-Bigelow Co., of Bay City, has 
had its sawmill shut down for three weeks to permit the 
making of the annual repairs, and this was started again 
Wednesday for the winter’s run. 

Bradley-Miller & Co., of Bay City, report a heavy demand 
for lumber, but are handicapped by the difficulty of getting 
it loaded. They are being delayed in receiving their ship- 
ments from the South on account of the shortage of cars. 
Business in and around Bay City is good with prospects 
excellent and prices firm. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., of Saginaw, announces 
that white pine and hemlock are moving freely as well 
as other grades. Yellow pine is almost out of the market 
on account of the car shortage. Not much trouble is being 
experienced in Saginaw in securing the necessary cars when 
they are wanted, but the difficulty is from other points. 
Cypress has advanced and prices on other kinds of lumber 
are firm. A change in hemlock is expected. 

The Strable Manufacturing Co., of Saginaw, finds prices 
to be firm, business and prospects good. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 11.—The lumber trade here is in a somewhat neu 
rotic state this week. It is getting to be a weekly occul- 
rence to find quotations on northern and eastern lumber 
a little higher in the local market. Other lumber lines are 
displaying a similar tendency and were it not for many 
disturbing influences, lumbermen here would be blissfully 
content. : 

Practically everywhere in New England there is a bigger 
demand for labor than can be supplied. Wages continue 
to advance and the unions are taking advantage of the 
situation to force still higher pay and to secure increasing 
concessions as to shorter hours of labor and more favorable 
conditions. A building contractor here said the other day 
that he had to work almost double the hours of some of 
his men to make no more than some of his highest paid 
employees are getting. 

The value of building contracts in 1916 to Ot. 4 
amounts to $157,307,000. of which $16,112,000 was aw® “ded 
in September alone and $2,130,000 in the first three business 
Gays of October. The heavy volume of contracts still being 
placed is held to indicate a late season this year with 
a brisk demand for lumber promised for some weeks vet, 
Much of this new construction is factories of the heavy 
mill type and a good proportion of the remainder is + ngle 
and two-family wooden houses. Large factories and 1 “ 
facturing plants are springing up almost over nigh’ 4 
over New England and particularly in Greater Boston. 

Present indications are that there will be an unus ially 
large cut of lumber by small operators this winter. Fai ers 
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who can put in the winter months advantageously in ~~ 
woodlots are communicating with nearby sawmills ee 
woodworking factories in regard to prices and specifica - 
for logs, and in some rural communities several farmer a 


combining resources to lease or buy a small portable 
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mill. The record-breaking high prices being paid for box 
poarcs and shooks are encouraging many farmers to clean 
out everything suitable for cutting and many are already 
at work in the woods. 

The Boston lumber trade is awaiting with much interest 


further details of the plans of the newly formed National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which has for its 
avowed object the uplifting of the business by aiding in 
the campaign of education of how to use wood properly 
and io have for its national motto the providing of the 
right sort of lumber for the required use. What will be 


done about the proposed scheme for uniform grading is, 
perhaps, arousing more interest than any other feature of 
the project. The use of trade marks and the proposed 
extensive advertising campaign for lumber are generally 


endorsed here. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 11.—The heavy volume of sales that has cheered deal- 


ers for the last few months continues unabated. Perfect 
pbuilding weather has encouraged many builders to undertake 
operations, Car. shortage conditions are beginning to be felt 


seriously, and should the demand continue heavy there will 
be a general increase in prices. Demand for hardwoods con- 
tinues to be very encouraging and furniture and veneer manu- 
facturers are large buyers. 

R. S. Foster, president of the R. S. Foster Lumber Co., 
announced last Sunday following a fire at the company’s 
yards at Lafayette and St. Clair streets early Saturday morn- 
ing that business will be continued as usual. The loss was 
covered by insurance. 

The J. O. Perkins Lumber Co., which recently started in 
business at Lafayette, Ind., has just started an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign, using the advertising slogan: ‘Every 
man gets a square deal here.” 

The Capitol Lumber Co., which maintains four large yards 
in Indianapolis, reports that it is doing a good business at its 
new yard recently opened at Rushville, Ind. C. I. Allen, 
jr., is manager of this yard. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 10.—Conditions in the Cincinnati lumber market are 
steadily improving as to demand and prices, but distribution 
is hampered by the car shortage, altho that trouble is most 
serious in the South and has materially restricted the move- 
ment of yellow pine and cypress, demand for which is greater 
just now than at any other time in six months. 

Exporters report no improvement in foreign business, ex- 
cept as to ash, which is the only lumber excepted from the 
British embargo. Their most serious trouble, however, is to 
find bottoms and many export contracts have been cancelled 
or held up on that account. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 7.—Logs scaled in August amounted to 107,843,857 
feet, which is a falling off of 33,000,000 feet from July and 
13,000,000 feet from June, but still a large figure in com- 
parison with other previous months. The total log produc- 
tion for the year to Sept. 1 is 628,292,023 feet, as compared 
with 688,811,698 feet for the whole of 1915. The log mar- 
ket is fairly strong, and notwithstanding the increased pro- 
duction over a year ago there is no surplus on the market. 

When the fighting of forest fires were discussed at the an- 
nual convention of Dominion fire rangers of the Coast dis- 
trict, held at New Westminster, a resolution was passed to 
ask the provincial Government to amend the Bush Fire Act 
so that it will once more be necessary, as in the past, to 
have a permit for setting out a fire up to Oct. 1. For the 
last two years no permit has been necessary after Sept. 15, 
but the rangers are of the opinion that the last two weeks 
of September are very dangerous. At the convention Reeve 
Lougheed, of Maple Ridge, of the lumber firm of Abernethy 
& Lougheed, urged reforestation on a larger scale and sug- 
gested experimenting with eastern hardwoods, which grow 
faster than the native fir. 

Improved conditions in the industry are indicated by the 
price paid for a berth near Mission City auctioned by the 
crown timber office. It brought $2,650, which was consid- 
ered a good figure in view of the fact that the berth com- 
prises four widely separated blocks and the timber has to be 
taken off within three years. The Keystone Logging & Mer- 
cantile Co., Silverdale, was the purchaser. 

Ff. W. Wonn and John O'Leary, Seattle, are about to de- 
velop their cedar holdings on Huaskin Lake, north of Brough- 
ton Island, 200 miles up the coast from Vancouver. 

The B. & K. Shingle Co. expects to have its new mill on 
Lulu Island operating this month, It will start with eight 
machines, but will have capacity for double that number. 

Demand for XXX shingles has fallen off. Mills that have 
no storage capacity are selling at lower prices, but others 
are holding their stock, The market for Perfections, 
Eurekas and XXXXX continues strong, Perfections being 
$2.80; Hurekas, $2.60, and XXXXX, $2.35. Bolts are as 
Scarce as ever, being quoted at $7.25 and $7.50, the highest 
price on record, 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 9.—Owing to the increased cost of labor and supplies 


and the practical certainty of a considerable shortage in the 
Season's cut of logs lumber is advancing in price. Dealers ex- 
pect ‘urther increases in sympathy with the general tendency 
toward higher prices in all lines of production. Trade is 
Steaiiy, tho building is quiet, the principal demand being for 
the iower grades of pine. The movement of lumber is still 
ham ‘red by slow deliveries, many shipments being detained 
fe ! points. Hardwoods for manufacturing purposes are 


active, this feature of the trade showing improvement, 
“ere has been a steady call for birch, pine and spruce 
for ‘ell boxes. The American demand is improving, espe- 
cialiy as regards lumber for manufacturing, and it is ex- 
Pg ‘ that conditions will be still better after the presiden- 
i _ “lection. There is no likelihood of any change for the 
exces as regards labor shortage, which is seriously affecting 
all lines of industry. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


= ‘ct. 9.—Retail trade in western Canada continues to hold 
oe Farmers have practically finished field operations 
ie re buying lumber in large quantities, the feature being 
“* number of silos being erected this fall. Many granaries 
‘« implement sheds are also under construction. 
Mb a Anstie, who operates a large lumber mill at Revel- 
ent me C., in a recent interview declared himself very 
wi cuistic regarding the outlook for the Coast mills this 
a “ter, He believed that lumber prices -will be maintained 
monte ee advanced. Owing to the fact that for several 
a as the demand has exceeded the supply the mountain 
‘\S Dow are taxed to fill the prairie orders. 
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ROBERT C. LIPPINCOTT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 6.—Robert Cook Lippincott, one 
of the oldest lumbermen in this city, in both years and 
service and perhaps its most active lumberman in association 
work, died early today at his home, 266 West Tulpehocken 
Street, Germantown. He was 72 years of age. A few weeks 
ago he went to Detroit, Mich., on the work of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of which he was a trustee and 
chairman of the agency committee. While there he was 
taken with acute indigestion and was brought home in the 
care of a doctor and nurse. Complications followed, which 
caused his death. 

Mr. Lippincott was a member of the Society of Friends 
and was educated at Friends’ Central School, after which 
he studied at the College of Pharmacy, graduating president 
of his class. He forsook the drug business and entered the 
wholesale lumber business over forty years ago. He was a 
charter member of the Lumbermen’s Exchange and the only 
man to serve as its —. twice. He was at one time 
president of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation; former director of the lumber organizations of the 
Union League and the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. At the 














THE LATE ROBERT C. LIPPINCOTT 


time of his death he was a member of the Lumber Under- 
writers, of New York, the Philadelphia Exchange, the Phila- 
delphia and National Wholesale lumbermen, the Union 
League, and a director of the Penn National Bank. His 
advice was sought by many persons and organizations and his 
loss will be felt widely outside his family and friends. 

Mr. Lippincott was the son of George Eyre Lippincott and 
Jane Quimby Lippincott. He is survived by his widow, who 
was Miss Katharine Koons, and by two sons. Horace Mather 
Lippincott, the older son, is alumni secretary of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and George Eyre Lippincott. was associ- 
ated with his father in the lumber business and will continue 
it under the same name. 

The funeral will be held on the 7th at 2 p. m. from the 
Friends’ Meeting House, Germantown. The honorary pall- 
bearers are Edward T. Stotesbury, Lincoln K. Passmore, 
Henry Smedley and John Lloyd, of Philadelphia; Lewis 
Dill, of Baltimore, and Allen P. Berley, of Williamsport. 


MRS. MET L. SALEY 


Belated and unwelcome intelligence reached the office of 
the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN late last week of the death at 
Rockford, Ill., of Mrs. Letitia C. Saley, widow of the late 
Met L. Saley, at the age of 65, following an illness that 
lasted six years. 

Mrs. Saley, whose maiden name was Johnson, was born in 
New York City August 7, 1851, but moved with her parents 
in her childhood to Rockford, Ill., where, Sept. 23, 1880, she 
married Met L, Saley, when they moved to Chicago, where 
they maintained residence until May, 1896. They then bought 
a home at Hampton, Iowa, which they maintained until 
March last. 

Few of the lumbermen of this and the preceding two dec- 
ades are not familiar with the virile writings and lovable 
character of Met L. Saley, characteristics which in a large 
part he owed to the congenial companionship of his wife, 
whom with respect and affection he made known to thousands 
of readers of this paper and its two predecessors as his 
“hest girl.’ Mr. Saley was frank to say that she was his 
“guide, philosopher and friend” and that to her he owed 
much of the inspiration that led to his quaint and practical 
philosophy. Mrs. Saley was a helpmeet in the best accepted 
use of the word. A Hampton paper has the following brief 
but apt characterization of her: 

“During the twenty years which marked her residence in 
Hampton Mrs. Saley had. endeared herself to all who were 
fortunate enough to have formed her acquaintance. She 
lived a splendid life and wielded an influence obtained only 
by those who labor for the best in life. She loved the finer 
things of life, but not with a narrowness; in a word, she 
loved humanity because she saw in it the image of the God 
she loved so devotedly. A large circle of friends will share 
sadly in the grief of those nearer to her at the news of her 
passing.” 

Mrs. Saley is survived by her sons, Robert L. and Dick 
Saley, a step-daughter, Mrs. James Thomson, all of Hampton, 
and by two sisters, Mrs. D. E. Trahern, of Rockford, Ill., and 
Mrs. C. R. Duncombe, of Detroit, Mich. 

Funeral services were held at Hampton Sept. 30. Burial 
was in the family lot in the Hampton cemetery. 








JAY SPENCER.—One of the oldtime lumber salesmen 
of the upper Mississippi Valley passed away in the death 
of Jay Spencer recently at Portland, Ore. For nearly 
twenty-five years he traveled for Minnesota pine con- 
cerns, the last few years out of Winnipeg, representing 
the Shevlin-Canadian lumber manufacturing interests. 
To improve his health nearly three years ago he went to 
the Pacific coast and spent most of the time after that 
in Alaska, with headquarters in Seward. Last August he 
entered a hospital in Portland for an operation, from 
the results of which he died sixteen days later. He was 
unmarried and the remains were interred at Waterville, 
Minn., the home of his brother, Luke Spencer. 


c. P. WALDIE.—Lieut. C. P. Waldie, of the Victoria 
Harbor Lumber Co., of Victoria Harbor and Toronto, 
Ont., who enlisted when the war broke out, obtaining a 
commission in the Royal West Surrey Regiment of Eng- 
land, and has been missing since the battle of Loos, is 
officially presumed to have died about Sept. 26. He was 


the son of the late John Waldie, of Toronto, president 
of the Victoria Harbor Lumber Co. and prior to his en- 
listment was nang ge of the company’s mills at Victoria 
Harbor. He was 32 years old. 





GEORGE C. RICE.—A well known lumberman of Texas, 
George C. Rice, died at El Paso, Sept. 30, at the age of 
42. He was a son of the late Capt. F. A. Rice and a 
brother of J. S. and W. M. Rice, well known lumbermen 
of Houston. He is also survived by his widow and four 
other brothers and three sisters. 


CHARLES PARNELL BOWEN.—A well known pioneer 
Chicago lumberman, Charles P. Bowen, died Oct. 11 at 
his residence, 3621 Pine Grove Avenue. He began his 
connection with the lumber business with his uncle’s 
concern, the Anawait Lumber Co., at Rock Island, Ill. 
Later he was affiliated with the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Co., with which he was active for twenty-five years, when 
he + business for himself. Three children sur- 
vive im. 


ADAM L. HEIMBOUGH.—One of the best posted lum- 
bermen in northern Wisconsin, Adam L. Heimbough, of 
Eau Claire, died suddenly Oct. 8 at Taylors Corners, north 
of Chippewa Falls, while on his way to Lower Long Lake 
in an automobile. He was 79 years old. Two sons and 
a daughter survive. 


FRANK L. WILDER.—Senior member of the lumber 
firm Wilder, Walker & Davis, of Sterling, Mass., died 
Oct. 2. He leaves three children. 








































ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


SAWED SAWED 


TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Arkansas 


Pine Bluff, 








“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


Inquiries solicited. 











HARDWOODS | 


are a specialty at our mills. No matter where 
you are located, we have something of in- 
§ terest to tell you about our 




















Flooring which 


ea Write us for copy of ow 
ill be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
a Cypress and Gum Lumber. j 


r new booklet on Oak 7 








Band - Sawed 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
4/4 to 8/4 


PLAIN RED OAK 
4/4 to 8/4 


PLAIN & QTD RED GUM 
4/4 to 8/4 


SAP GUM, 4/4 to 8/4 
ASH, 4/4 to 20/4 
CAR MATERIAL 


In the HEART of the 
Best Arkansas Timber 


D. S. WATROUS. Secy-Mgr. 





Quality and Grade 


LONG LENGTHS 
We ship as high as 60% 14 
and 16 foot. 

GOOD WIDTHS 
10% to 15% in Quartered 
White Oak guaranteed 10”’ 
andup. Plain Oak made as 
wide as is consistent with 
good manufacturing. 

MANUFACTURE 
Our manufacturing cost is 
% higher than it would be 
if we lowered our standard, 

INSPECTION 
National Inspection Guar- 
anteed. Experienced and 
careful inspectors who ship a 





Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


straight, reliable even grade. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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will be satisfied 
and maintained 


Your Trade 


Virgin Laelia Teibers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 
Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization 
is at your service. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 














We only offer the “‘Real Honest to Goodness’’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 


Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT . 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’1 Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 

















Long Leaf 


“YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867” — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. } 











Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., S#-2" 


Manufacturers of 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow P ine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
HvucH Corry, Pres, 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres, 


Lumber Shed 


Construction. 


By MET L SALEY 


. D. LURRY, Secy. 
Hue CoRRY, JR., Treas. 











HIS book covers 

every phase of shed 
construction and other 
buildings used in con- 
nection with a retail 
yard, with plans and 
illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
a 








A. T. Naugle and W. L. Lafean, of the Naugle Pole & Tie 
Co., Chicago, are away on a two weeks’ business trip to the 
Pacific coast. 


Dr. Clayton H. Charles, formerly with the Goodman Lum- 
ber Co., at Goodman, Wis., has assumed the direction of th2 
medical department of the new Yawkey-Bissel Lumber Co., 
at White Lake, Wis. ; 

Herbert C. Miller, representative in Ohio territory of the 
Marathon Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., was in Chicago dur- 
ing the week and talked over the trade situation with his 
many lumber trade friends. 

F. E. Bartelme, president of the Keith Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, expects to leave early next week on a two weeks’ mill 
trip in the South. Hardwood mills in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Mississippi will be visited before he returns. 

Lee H. Shepherd, of W. L. Shepherd & Co., yellow pine 
wholesalers, Montgomery, Ala., spent several days in Chicago 
during the week calling on the trade. He left Tuesday for 
Detroit and will visit several other cities before returning 
South. 

B. W. Ackles, secretary of the Alton Lumber Co., hard- 
wood manufacturers of Buckhannon and Mill Creek, W. Va., 
while in Chicago calling on trade stated that hardwood con- 
ditions were becoming strong, and in the East, where he does 
most of his selling, conditions are especially encouraging. 

J. J. Palmer, of Brookport, Ill., inspector for the Faust 
Bros. Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., was in Chicago Monday 
attending a meeting of the Grand Lodge, A. F. & A. M., which 
was held at the Grand Pacific Hotel. While here he was in- 
troduced to several of the local trade by J. H. Faust, vice 
president of the company, who looks after sales in this 
territory. - 

C. H. Bradford, president of the Edwards & Bradford Lum- 
ber Co., Sioux City, Iowa, was in Chicago for a few days this 
week, accompanied by his wife. Mr. and Mrs. Bradford, 
mention of whose marriage was made in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, were enroute home from their honey- 
moon, and while in Chicago Mr. Bradford called on a number 
of his friends in the lumber trade in this city. 

N. H. Huey, sales agent in this territory for the Oregon 
Lumber Co., Ogden, Utah, and Baker, Ore., returned Wednes- 
day from a two weeks’ sales trip in the Kansas City territory. 
Mr. Huey found business good in the territory visite 
and line yard buyers willing to pay an increased price for 
lumber, if they would get prompt shipments. The car short- 
age situation, he found, is interfering with trade. 

The wholesale lumber business of George W. Ricketts, who 
died last week, will continue to be conducted by the estate 
and the office will be maintained at 1419 Marquette Building. 
Mr. Ricketts, who during his lifetime had been in the lumber 
business in Sioux City, Minneapolis and Duluth previous to 
coming to Chicago ten years ago, was buried at his home 
town Coshocton, Ohio, last Sunday. 

R. H. Brooks, manager of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
of Little Rock, was in Chicago several days during the week. 
His visit here was chiefly to do with the Arkansas pine 
exhibit at the Building Material Show in the Insurance Ex- 
change Building. Mr. Brooks stated that mostly all the mills 
of the bureau are suffering from shortage of cars and were it 
not for this car shortage trade would be very good. 

Vv. F. Mashek, president of the Pilsen Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, left Tuesday on a two weeks’ visit to the mills of the 
company at Bayfield, Wis. Mr. Mashek, before his departure, 
stated that on account of the boat shortage a considerable 
volume of the lumber going into eastern territory from the 
North had to be shipped by rail recently. This necessarily 
resulted in an increased cost of northern products in eastern 
markets. 

R. T. Jones Lumber Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y., has 
announced the recent appointment of W. R. Young as super- 
intendent of its box factory. Mr. Young is well known in the 
Tonawandas, formerly having been a member of the Charles 
G. Butts Co., and later superintendent of the Alliger Box & 
Lumber Co. He has had long experience in the box business 
and is considered one of the most capable box men in the 
Tonawanda market. 

E. H. McGill, manager of the tie and timber department 
of the Missouri Land & Lumber Exchange Co., while on a 


sales trip to the East, dropped off in Chicago Tuesday to - 


confer with Bert E. Cook, the company’s sales representative 
in this territory. Mr. McGill probably will remain in the 
East about three weeks. He says that an improvement is 
noticeable in the railroad demand for lumber, timber and 
ties, and that he believes this business will greatly improve 
during the fall and winter months. 

O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis., secretary of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood .association, was in Chicago Tuesday. 
While here he was joined by Roger E. Simmons, assistant sec- 
retary of the association, who stopped off in Chicago on his 
way back to Oshkosh from a trip to the Pacific coast. While 
on the Coast Mr. Simmons spoke before different lumber or- 
ganizations explaining what he had found, as a special agent 
for the Government, during his trip to South America for the 
purpose of investigating the market possibilities for North 
American lumber. 

Richard Kleinpell and Herman Hughes, of the Flint Lum- 
ber Co., Flint, Mich., were in Chicago Monday. Their visit 
here was chiefly for the purpose of inspecting several lumber 
and storage sheds here in order that they might gain ideas 
to be used in the construction of a yard that the company 
will build at Flint. Mr. Kleinpell, who is president of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, stated that 
business had not only been satisfactory with his company 
but that most of the Michigan dealers were enjoying good 
business this season. 


F. S. Palmer, of San Francisco, Cal., manager of the do- 
mestic lumber department of the American Trading Co., 
passed through Chicago Wednesday, en route back to the 
Pacific coast following a trip in eastern territory. He stated 
that he found dealers in the East enjoying a splendid de- 
mand for lumber and that there is a general feeling that 
the demand will increase as fall and winter passes along. 
Altho he has not been in San Francisco for some time, re- 
ports reaching him are to the effect that the car shortage is 
greatly interfering with the shipment of lumber. 


J. E. Jones, New Orleans, La., chief inspector of the 
Southern Pine Association, came north a bit early in order 
to make a visit to the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., before the opening of the grading conference in 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL ] 


Chicago. Mr. Jones spent last Friday and Saturds: 

Madison conferring with Director Weiss relative to 1: i, 
tory work having to do with southern pine. He stated that 
the inspection work of the association was being done in 
better shape than at any time since association was sta:ted, 


Frank Burnaby, of Burnaby Bros., Lumber Exchange !:uilq- 
ing, Chicago, returned this week from a two. weeks’ trip 
in the South. He reported finding the mills from 10 to 50 
percent short in their car requirements, and many of the 
mills would not be able to clear their order files within sixty 
days. He found prices prevailing strong, with a tendency to 
advance. There was evidence of curtailment at most of the 
mills he stated, and a lot of the mills have their planers 
closed down on account of inability to get proper equipment 
to ship finished stock. Some of the mills, Mr. Burnaby found, 
were even unable to obtain their needed supply of open cars, 


R. S. Davis, traffic manager of the Louisiana & Picific 
Railroad, and J. D. Tennant, superintendent of manuf:ctur- 
ing, both of Kansas City, Mo., and Fred Berger, of Grand 
Rapids, were Long-Bell Lumber Co. representatives who have 
been in Chicago. during recent days. The Louisiana & I: cific 
Railroad is a subsidiary of the Long-Bell company. Mr, 
Berger, who is Michigan representative, of the company, 
spent most of the week in Chicago, having been one of the 
salesmen instructed from Kansas City headquarters to look no 
order squarely in the face, as no more business will be 
accepted until the car shortage situation is relieved. 


Charles Gill, of Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of Wausau, Wis. 
was in Chicago this week calling on members of the trade 
who are buyers of northern hardwood. Mr. Gill reports 
the situation in his territory very satisfactory, despite the 
fact that mills are having trouble securing labor, for which 
they have to pay an unusually high price, and the further 
fact that the railroads have been unable to supply but a 
small percentage of the cars needed to make shipments. 
Prices on the better grades of hardwood are quite satisfac- 
tory, but Mr. Gill says the prices realized for the lower 
grades really are less than conditions at this season should 
warrant. The better grades of maple, he reports, are the 
leading sellers, with birch closely following. 


W. E. Barwick, son of Seth E. Barwick, Chicago sales agent 
for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., who has been an office assistant 
to his father for the last year and a half, expects to leave 
Sunday for Longville, La., where he will spend the winter 
getting mill experience with the Longville Lumber Co. The 
mill is the property of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo. His place in the Chicago office, which is in the 
Lumber Exchange Building, has been taken by Bernerd B. 
Linguist, who has for the last year been employed in the 
office of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. Secretary 
E. E. Hooper, of the association, was sorry to lose “Ben,” as 
he is familiarly known to members of the association, but was 
glad that the opportunity came his way to get experience in 
a lumber sales office. 


Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., president of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., and Snark of the Universe of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, was in Chicago this week on 
business connected with the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. He spoke enthusiastically of the rapid progress 
that Hoo-Hoo is making in becoming a real fraternal order for 
the lumbermen of the country. Mr. Seidel appreciates extremely 
the honor of having been reélected Snark of the Universe for 
a second term, the first time that this has ever occurred in 
the history of the order. At present Hoo-Hoo has about 2,500 
members in good standing and the number is increasing 
rapidly under the able management of Mr. Seidel and his 
assistant, Secretary-Treasurer E. D. Tennant. 


W. A. Priddie, acting vice president of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co., of Beaumont, Tex., spent several days in Chicago 
this week, attending the conference of the Southern Pine 
Association’s grading committee with a committee of retail- 
ers, calling on the trade and incidentally watching the world 
series ball games as displayed on the electric score board. 
Mr. Priddie has been spending three wecks at Battle Creek, 
Mich., resting up preparatory to wading into the lumber 
game for the fall season with his customary enthusiasm. 
Mr. Priddie says that his company has supplied a very large 
amount of lumber to the Government for use in the army 
camps along the Mexican border, but believes that this de- 
mand has about been supplied and does not expect a call for 
much more material of this kind, This company also is 
making extensive shipments of lumber to the Tampico sec- 
tion of Mexico, but as yet has not attempted to do any con- 
siderable business in the interior of Mexico. 


E. H. Williamson, of the Chicago sales force of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., who has just re- 
turned from the South, states that he has never known 4 
car shortage so serious as the present in its influence on 
market conditions. The Great. Southern Lumber Co. is only 
selling from its surplus order sheet and some of the mills are 
out of the market entirely; others afé closed down com- 
pletely and most of the business is done on a basis of no 
date of delivery promised. Railroads serving the yellow pine 
producing sections promise no relief within forty-five days. 
He stated that there is much business at hand for the man- 
ufacturers when cars are available to ship the stuff and 
that there are many wholesalers now visiting the South, es- 
pecially from eastern markets, who are anxious to contract 
ahead but are meeting with small success. He said there is 
a revival in the export inquiry and there are several large 
“feelers” out from exporters for sawn timbers and deals. 
There has been a noticeable increase in inquiries coming from 
the railroads for car material and the trade generally feels 
that buying from this source will increase, altho the high price 
of steel undoubtedly will continue to interfere with the eX- 
tensive manufacture of new cars. Relative to the car short- 
age he said that indications are that it is especially severe 
along the Mobile & Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, Queen & 
Crescent and some of the other roads serving the producing 
sections. 


The car shortage is the only thing now interfering with the 
lumber business is the opinion of F. L. Peck, of Scranton, Pa. 
president of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg. 
and the Homochitto Lumber Co., of Bude, Miss. He arrived 
in Chicago Wednesday from New York, being en route to the 
mills of the company in the South. Mr. Peck remained here 
over Thursday and said that he expected to remain in the 
South two or three weeks. He said that in New York he 
found business conditions fine and that a better situation 
prevails with the Gotham lumbermen, In New York terri- 
tory requirements for North Carolina pine are coming thru 
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in fair shape, he found, altho the car shortage situation in 
sout)castern territory is affecting the lumber trade there as 
well os in every other part of the’country. While here Mr. 
Peck wet R. K. Smith, of Hattiesburg, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Mississippi Central Railroad Co., and 
talked over with him the southern lumber and traffic matters, 
w. J. laynen, general manager of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., also met Mr. Peck in Chicago and accompanied him on 
his trip South. 


Prof. Wilson Compton, examiner for the Federal Trade 
Commission, spent several days in Chicago this week con- 
ferrii;; with members of the lumber trade on matters con- 
nected with the investigation now »eing conducted by the 
commission into the lumber industry. Mr. Compton for sev- 
eral years was a professor in Dartmouth College, and is the 
author of the interesting book “The: Organization of the 
Lumber Industry,” which was published early this year by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and is one of the most valuable 
publications dealing with the lumber industry that has ever 
peen printed. Professor Compton’s exhaustive study of the 
lumber industry has peculiarly fitted him for the position 
he now holds with the Federal Trade Commission, his duties 
with that body being especially connected with the lumber 
industry. Mr. Compton has just returned from the west 
Coast, where he spent some time making a personal study of 
conditions in the lumber trade. After making a further in- 
yestigation into conditions connected with the southern lum- 
ber industry he will return to Washington and begin the 
work of preparing the report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion covering its investigation into that industry. This re- 
port, it is expected, will be ready for publication and distri- 
bution about Dec. 1. William H. Parry, member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, passed thru Chicago on Thursday en 
route from the Pacific coast, where he has spent some time, 
to Washington, D. C. Mr. Compton returned to Washington 
with Commissioner Parry. : 





STILL SAVING THE COUNTRY FROM TARANTU- 
LAS AND OTHER ‘‘VARMINT’’ 


Capt. Hart W. Palmer, Troop B, National Guard of Wasi- 
ington, when he is not fighting his country’s battles is gen- 
eral superintendent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Cos big plant at Tacoma, Wash., manufacturing fir and 
cedar lumber and shingles. 
Being 2 military man even in 


MUCH IS EXPRESSED IN LITTLE 


Slogans That Were Offered to Show Wood’s Superi- 
ority—Many Thousand Competitors 


As told in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
“There a Wood for Every Need’ won the first prize in the 
slogan contest of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the winner being Dr. Ben Webster, Kingsbury, Ind. 
The names of the second and third prize winners were also 
mentioned, but the list did not include the fifty winners of 
the prize of $1, or their offerings. These winners, as an- 
nounced by the trade extension department of the association, 
are as follows: 

B. Anderson, care of The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Montreal, Que.—“‘We Brag and Touch Wood.” 

I, T. Murray, No. 7794, Prison, Cannon City, Col.—‘For 
Healthfulness, Cheerfulness, Cheapness, Use Wood.” 

Charles W. Seymour, Yerington, Nev.—’*Wood Easily Put 
up, Easily Kept Up.” - 

Robert Easton, 1420 Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chi- 
cago, I1l.—‘‘Wood Built Shelter, Finally a Home.” 

Mrs. Theodore Hopping, LaCrescenta, Cal_—‘“If You Would 
Know Lumber, Use It.” 

George J. H. Searly, 373 Bloomfield Avenue, Caldwell, N. J. 
—‘Wood—Inexhaustible in Supply, Universal in Demand.” 

Charles H. Stasen, 443 Queen Lane, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—‘‘Nature’s Perfection, Man’s Wise Selection— 
Good Wood.” 

W. J. Robb, Y. M. C. A., Brainerd, Minn.—‘‘Logical, Un- 
equaled, Material, Because Economically Right.” 

Mrs. J. A. Bunce, 24 W. Mercer Street, Seattle, Wash.— 
“The Greatest Good Is Just—Good Wood.” 

W. J. Wolfe, Chatham, N. J.—“Be Wood-Wise.” 

Naomi W. Walker, 1616 South Main Street, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.—“The Homey-est Thing for Homes,” 

Paul F. Sands, 441 Normal Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.—‘Wood 
—Survival of the Fittest.” 

A. E. Ollson, care of Heyward Reed, Box 659, Sacramento, 
Cal.—‘Don’t Argue! Use Wood.” 

D. R. Lyle, Gulfport, Miss., R. F. D. 1, Box 38.—‘Prisons 
of Stone, Wood for the Home.” 


Paul F, Sands, 441 Normal Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.—‘Wood 
as Hssential as Food.” 

Katherine I. Grant, 132 Pelton Avenue, West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y.—‘‘Wood Wins by Worth.” 

M. M. Shoemaker, The Hoosier Manufacturing Co., New 
Castle, Ind.—‘Wood—The Building Material with a Person- 
ality.” 

C. Snowden, 2203 Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio—‘Inside 
for Beauty, Outside for Duty—Wood.” 

John L. Boyd, 1819 Beverly Road, Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘Be- 
fore You Build—Know Wood.” 

Floyd Hoke, care of White River Journal, Des Arc, Ark.— 
‘‘Lumber for Building, It’s Light, Tight, Right.” 

Mrs. Tom J. Eals, Ludington, La.—‘'The Ultimate Decision 
—Build with Wood.” 

Albert E. Muzzy, 358 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y¥. 
—‘‘Wood—tThe Master Building Material.” 

Miss E, Stilwell, 204 Targee Street, Stapleton, L. I., N. Y.— 
“Wood Is Sensible—Indispensable.” 

Lewis A. Palmer, 314 South Williams Street, South Bend, 
Ind.—“I Would, You Should Use Wood.” 

BE. J. Proulx, Williamsett, Mass.—‘‘Wood—Universally Ad- 
mired, Invariably Required.” 

EK. T. Allen, Yeon Building, Portland, Ore.—‘*Wood—World- 
Wide, Time-Tried, Users Satisfied.” 

E. C. Richards, 1102 Eighth Street, Anacortes, Wash.— 
‘Wood Products Used Everywhere—Excelled Nowhere.” 

I. Bernstein, 2304 East Fourteenth Street, Oakland, Cal.— 
‘“‘Wood—The Building Material of Certainties,” 

I. Bernstein, 2304 East Fourteenth Street, Oakland, Cal.— 
“Yes! I Shall Use Wood.” 

The above winners were selected from a list of 76,291 sug- 
gestions, which figures alone show the wonderful popularity 
with which the contest met. 





LAST WORD IN UP-TO-DATENESS 


A new yard, which is the last word in up-to-dateness, has 
been added to the lumber district. It is that of W. O. King 
& Co., wholesalers of hardwood lumber, and the accompany- 
ing illustration tells better than words of the modernness 
of the shed. All the lumber is entirely under cover. The 
shed, which has a storage capacity of 10,000,000 feet, has 
both switch track and water route facilities. The Burlington 
tracks touch the yard and lumber boats are able to reach it 
thru the Stetson slip. 

It will be recalled that two 





times of peace has its disad- 

vantages and ever since the 

massing of the National 

Guard on the Mexican bor- 

der Captain Palmer has been 

with his company at Calexico, 

Cal., in the Imperial Valley, 

where they have to have es- 

pecially built thermometers 

with cupolas on them to per- 

mit of the mercury register- 

ing the torrid temperature. 

Recently all of the Washing- 

ton National Guard was sent 

home and mustered out with - 
the exception of Troop B and 

the signal corps, so Captain 

Palmer is still busy on the. 
job, saving his country from 

an invasion of tarantulas 

and other “varmints.” To 

friends in the- North he 

writes that he has run across 

some 6x6 and 8x8 fir in the 

yard of the Calexico Lumber 

Co., bearing the identification 

marks of the St. Paul & Ta- 

coma Lumber Co., and it 

looks to him like home cook- 

ing—fancy cooking at that— 

at $42 a thousand, rough 

common... Harry Schneider, 

manager of the Calexico Lum- 

ber Co., was formerly a 

Washington lumberman, be- 

ing sales manager of the 

Index Galena Co., Index, 

Wash., and he and Captain 

Palmer occasionally find time 

for hunting quail and wild 

pigeons. Captain Palmer says 

he does not know when the cruel war will cease, but he cer- 
tainly would like to hear the buzz of the old mill again. 
But such are the penalties of being a military man, even in 
these piping times of peace. 





LUMBERMAN’S SON BECOMES MISSIONARY 


; La GRANDE, Ore., Oct. 9, 1916.—Lester Stoddard, twenty 
~~ old son of George Stoddard, well known La Grande 
ream with interests in eastern Oregon and California, 
has taken his departure for South Africa as a missionary. 
He Wiil be gone at least three years, and probably longer, 
as the journey is a more extended one than usually falls 
to the lot of mission boys from this vicinity. His brother 
= in Austria-Hungary when the war broke out and he 
ad to hurry home. Several La Grande members accom- 
Panied the young man to Salt Lake and there bade him good- 


by. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard, have gone on to 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 


LOCAL EXPORTERS CHANGE ASSOCIATION 
NAME 


So much increase in interest in export matters is being 





ree in Chicago that the Export Managers’ Association, at 
> S a st fall meeting, held at the Hotel Morrison on Monday 
<a decided to incorporate its membership as an organi- 
>was Which hereafter will be known as the “Foreign 
= sana Association of Chicago,” of which W. T. Daenitz is 
a oe Mr. Daenitz is anxious that «%1 local lumbermen 


‘re interested in the exportation of lumber and who 


_ ‘orward to a revival of this business following the 
Ag of the European war enroll as members of the associa- 


Gn the meeting Monday evening Dr. Albert Hale, Amer- 
subje oe attache at Buenos Aires, spoke upon the 
fea.” ¢ N The Development of Commerce with Latin-Amer- 
> ll, — L. Anderson, the new commercial agent in 
cone of the local Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
ay was also present and spoke. 

tles 7 of this association are planning additional facill- 
Renae Enthering and spreading information among local 
tor the : 8 relative to export matters and the possibilities 

‘he growth in this business. 





bsorsanevint aint 


A NEW UP-TO-DATE YARD IN THE CHICAGO LUMBER DISTRICT. 


Joseph H. Wanek, Menominee, Mich.—‘‘Wood Puts the 
Fact in Satisfaction.” 

BH. B. Miller, 904 Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash.—‘*Wood 
Always and All Ways.” 

Wallace Evan Wiegand, 2043 Knox Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
—‘Cloaks the Pencil. Shelters Man—Wood.” 

Carl G. Manning, 30 State Street, Boston, Mass.—‘*Wood 
Will Weather Well and Wear.” 

Winnifred Wiegand, 2043 Knox Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—“‘Use- 
fulness Put the Woo in Wood.” 

Clifford R. Clark, Kaycee, Wyo.—‘I Should Say I Wood.” 

W. K. Currie, Editor, the Centerville Journal, Centerville, 
Iowa.—‘“‘Wood Works Wonders When Well Worked.” 

Walter A. Stafford, 31 Parkway, Piedmont, Cal.—‘‘The Best 
—Good. The Best—Wood.” 

H. BE. Meacham, Seattle, Wash.—‘‘Plant Trees. Protect 
Timber, Use Lumber.” 

Clayton E. Bedell, Inspection Department, Curtiss Flying 
Boat, Churchill Street, Buffalo, N. Y.—*Lengthwise—Cross- 
wise—Use Wood All Wise.” 

Francis B. Gregory, Letter Carrier 107, Syracuse, N. Y.— 
“Would Build? Build Good. Use Wood.” 

Miss Mary Gregory Hume, 149 Hillside Street, Asheville, 
N. C.—“North, South, East, West—Wood Builds Best.” 

E. T. Allen, Yeon Building, Portland, Ore—‘‘The Wood 
Way Is the Good Way.” 

C. W. Hutson, 7421 Panola Street, New Orleans, La.— 
“From Noah’s Ark to Papa’s Bungalow.” 

M. E. Smiley, 1400 McMillen Street, Memphis, Tenn.—‘‘Get 
the Wood Habit—Noah Did.” 

Edward V. Bates, 3534 Nebraska Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.— 
“You Would Use Wood If You Understood.” 

J. C. McMichael, 344 West Eighty-eighth Street, New York 
City, N. Y.—*Wood—To the Wise—Is Sufficient.” 

Theodore White, New York Sporting Goods Co., 15 Warren 
Street, New York, N. Y.—‘‘Wood Makes a House a Home.” 

J. King Bryon, 657 East Sixty-sixth Street, North, Port- 
land, Ore.—‘“‘Use Wood for Your Own Good.” 

S. M. Davis, 3098 Trimble Avenue, Memphis, Tenn.— 
“Signs of Wisdom—Homes of Wood.” 

Hdgar M. Miller, Atlas Poster Print, Fulton and Pineapple 
streets, Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘Wood Built—Well Built.” 


. 


years ago in August the yard 
of W. O. King & Co. was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire. On 
this site Mr. King has erect- 
ed his new yard and its 
equal, in the way of practica- 
bility and convenience, is 
hardly to, be found anywhere. 

The yard has seven alley- 

ways, each alley-way having 

not only a street entrance, 
but also an entrance on the 
slip. The structure itself is 
built of longleaf yellow pine 
framing and cypress siding. 

Thirty-five skylights on the 

roof make the yard well 

lighted in every part. Mr. 

King, in erecting the yard to 
. take care of the lumber in a 

most advantageous and eco- 

nomical way, has not over- 
looked the welfare of his 
help. Not only is his office 
as up-to-date in its appoint- 
ments as if it were in one of 
the down-town office struc- 
tures, but downstairs there 
is a large room, steam heated, 
where his yard help can eat 
their noonday meal. There 
are four steam heated rooms 
upstairs given to office pur- 
poses, and one downstairs, 
which is the shipping office. 

The upstairs office quarters 

are finished in oak, and the 

downstairs in birch. The 

yard which is at 2457 S. 

Loomis Street, is well sup- 

plied with fire extinguishing 
apparatus. Bxperience has taught here the value of “safety 
first.” 

Mr. King, who has been located in the lumber district 
since 1884, handles all kinds of northern and southern hard- 
woods. About 50 percent of his business goes direct from 
the mill to the consumer, while a storage yard is maintained 
in Chicago for the purpose of providing mixed cars of hard- 
wood to the trade, as well as straight car shipments. Of the 
northern hardwoods he specializes in thick maple. A con- 
siderable amount of his storage stock is kiln dried lumber, 
especially in birch and oak. 

Previous to the war Mr. King exported : considerable 
hardwood and looks forward to a revival of the trade when 
the European conflict is over. 

Mr. King, as well as the lumber district, is to be con- 
gratulated on the fine type of yard that has been erected. 





SERIOUSNESS OF CAR SHORTAGE 


So serious has the shortage of cars at lumber mill cen- 
ters become that several large manufacturers, especially in 
the southern pine belt, have announced that they are tem- 
porarily out of the market. Some of these companies main- 
tain Chicago sales forces and their salesmen have been 
instructed not to take any additional orders until further 
notice. While these companies have been compelled to 
withdraw from the market other yellow pine concerns allow 
their salesmen to take orders only with the understanding 
that delivery can not be made in less than five or six 
weeks. One of the large southern pine manufacturers re- 
ports that it has 1,200 cars on its order book for the retail 
trade alone; counting the orders for timbers and for other 
stock this order file would be still larger. In issuing in- 
structions to salesmen to withdraw from the market these 
companies feel that they are acting in the best interest 
of their trade, because any further orders taken would only 
be subject to delivery that would be a matter of weeks, 
judging from the small percentage of cars they are able to 
get from the carriers. 

Among the lumber companies that have partly or wholly 
withdrawn from the market are: Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
and Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, Mo.; Kirby 
Lumber Co., at Houston, Tex.; J. J. Newman Lumber Co., at 
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Many Orders Now Specify 


Immediate 
Shipment 


We are prepared to comply with 





this requirement. 


When you are in a hurry for 


Hardwoods 








remember we can furnish the stock 
- and the service, and that reasonably 
prompt delivery can be expected 
from orders placed with 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 


“The largest hardwood mill in the world.” 


HORURTTNTHA LOA Te 








Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 
Makers of meme i 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 


ierinianiaiol 


























, Ask for our prices on 


es “een: marie 


2 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’ 13”-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 


Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 
Hemlock Lumber 











SHINGLES — LATH ! 








WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 


100 M ft. 5-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Maple 50 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 
50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Maple 50 M ft. 6-4 Mo. 3 Common Soft Elm 
50 M ft. 4x8 Sound Maple Hearts 22 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash 
100 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Coal Door Lumber 


Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 

















Hattiesburg, Miss., and the Sabine Lumber Co., at St. Louis, 
Mo. The W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
was out of the market for a few days, and the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., is only selling stock from 
its surplus list. 

It is the general belief in the trade that the car shortage 
situation instead of growing better will grow worse as 
winter approaches, The car shortage not only affects the 
southern pine producing centers but every other produc- 
ing territory thruout the country is more or less short of 
cars. It is hard to see how there can be any relief when 
car building statistics are analyzed. While under normal 
business conditions the railroads build 240,000 new cars 
each year, last year the railroads are reported to have built 
124,000 new cars, and for 1916, up to Oct. 1, only 90,000 
new cars had been constructed. ‘The railroads have been 
repairing every available piece of equipment, but the lack 
of new cars in proportion to demand from shippers is the 
chief cause for the hardship that is now being imposed. In- 
creased demand in cars is coming from all kinds of ship- 
pers on account of the general prosperity prevailing thru- 
out the United States and altho the carriers are doing their 
utmost to meet conditions, they are falling far short. The 
reason generally given for the failure to build as many cars 
as they normally do is the high prices that have prevailed 
for steel and the inability to get delivery within reasonable 
time. 





LUMBER EXHIBIT AT WHEAT SHOW 


The exhibit of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has been shown at several State Fairs, is 
exhibited this week at the International Wheat Show at 
Wichita, Kan. W. H. Bell, who is in charge of the exhibit 
as a representative of the association, will take it from 
Wichita to Dallas, Tex., for the Texas State Fair. On his 
return from Dallas he will stop off at Bloomington, IIl., 
where he will address the McLean County Lumbermen’s 
Club on the trade extension work. 

E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment, and Mrs. Sterling are spending a vacation of two 
weeks at Philadelphia, Pa. 





OPENS STORAGE YARD AT CATRO 


Gregertson Bros. Co., lumber wholesaler of Chicago, which 
specializes in cypress, has opened a new storage yard at 
Cairo, Il. The yard, which is located on the Big Four 
Railway, will carry a stock of one million feet of cypress 
and will provide Gregertson Bros. Co. quick shipping facili- 
ties to its trade. Cairo is gradually growing in importance 
from the standpoint of a reshipment center, it having excel- 
lent rail and water shipping facilities. 


_ 


FIRE PREVENTION DAY CELEBRATED 


Last Monday, the anniversary day in Chicago of the lamp- 
kicking act of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow, was celebrated as Fire 
Prevention Day. Not only did the fire department in the 
evening make its customary run down Michigan Avenue and 
put out the flames in the replica O’Leary barn on the lake 
front, but as symbolic of the night on which the great con- 
flagration started in Chicago in 1871 other festivities of 
much practical good took place, 

In the public schools teachers or other speakers gave 
talks on fire prevention, instructing their pupils how in 
many ways to prevent fires from getting started. Many em- 
ployers of factory help took occasion not only to give some 
time in instructing their men in fire prevention but also in 
ways of avoiding accidents. 

More and more Fire Prevention Day in Chicago is attaining 
the character of a program that results in much practical 
good to communities, and lumbermen play their part in the 
great work of lessening the annual toll of life and property 
through fire. The public is impressed each year that care- 
lessness is back of most conflagrations. 








LUMBERMEN INTERESTED IN BANK FAILURE 


There has been considerable local interest among lumber- 
men in the recent failure in Chicago of the Industrial Savings 
Bank, a private institution owned by Harry A. Dubia. Not 
only did several lumber concerns in the district have deposits 
in the bank, but there were many individual depositors among 
people employed in tthe district. The fact that most of the 
assets of the bank, which was placed in the hands of a 
receiver by Federal Judge Landis, consisted of stock in the 
Compound Door Co. and the Chicago Dry Kiln Co. also makes 
it a figure of interest to several in the local trade because of 
the lumber and veneer accounts with these two concerns. 


During the week bankruptcy testimony in the case was 


given before Sidney C. Eastman, Federal referee in bank- 
ruptcy, and the affairs of the bank are now being looked after 
by the Central Trust Co. of Chicago, the receiver named by 
Judge Landis, It is generally believed that a receiver for 
neither the door nor the kiln concern will be necessary, as 
creditors of the bank are more likely to profit thru keeping 
these concerns operating, than if they were placed in the 
hands of the receiver, 





RETAIL SECRETARIES SAY BUSINESS IS GOOD 


During the week a quartet of secretaries of retail lumber 
associations were in Chicago, and while here declared that 
business in their respective territories was generally good. 
The visitors were J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., of the 
Southwestern association; A. L. Porter, Spokane, Wash., of 
the Western Retail association ; F. M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio, 
of the Ohio association, and J. C. Dionne, Houston, Tex., of 
the Texas association. 

Secretary Moorehead declared that business is generally 
good among his association’s members, and that altho there 
was a short crop in most of the territory, the good prices 
prevailing for farm products had equalized the income of the 
farmer, giving him plenty of money for new buildings and 
improvements. In Oklahoma cotton had yielded excellently 
and high prices are being obtained. Corn was a poor crop 
generally over his territory, while western Kansas had a 
bumper wheat crop. The best corn crops among the States 
were in Nebraska and Iowa, but these States lie outside of 
his territory. The good prices prevailing for most farm 
products in the territory of his association were shown al- 
most conclusively, said Secretary Moorehead, in the Kansas 
City bank clearings, which had reached a high mark. “Trade 
is generally good with our members,” he said, “and no kick 
is to be found, altho the car shortage is interfering consider- 
ably with the delivery of stock that is very much needed by 
most of the yards.” 

Secretary Torrence said that retail business thruout Ohio 
is generally good, altho some crops had fallen short in their 
yields; but the diversity of Ohio crops had helped the Ohio 
farmers as usual and gave them good yields. Speaking of 
the business of his own concern, the McDowell & Torrence 


— 


Lumber Co., at Xenia, he declared that business this f.]) had 
been better than at any other time during the last four 


Mr. Torrence was especially enthusiastic about the asoal 
tion’s work and stated that it had gained approximately 
forty members since the annual meeting held at Ci veland 
last February. He said that plans for the coming annua] 
which will be held some time in January, already i) ‘icated 
9 it would be one of the best meetings held by the associ- 
ation. 

Secretary Porter, whose visit to Chicago was t: ‘onfer 
with W. T. Denniston, who has charge of the Chicago office 
of the National Builders’ Bureau, of which Secretary Porter 


is one of the prime movers, stated that retail business thruoyt 
the western territory is generally good. 

Secretary Dionne stated that business with Texas dealers 
is good, but that the car shortage is interfering s viously 
with delivery. The good price prevailing for cotton has 
made up for the shortage in the crop. 





JOINS LOCAL LUMBER FIRM’S SALE FORCE 


Charles Rossbach, who for the last eighteen years has 
been connected with the purchasing department of the Chi- 
cago & NorthWestern Railway and in recent years as a lum- 
ber buyer, has resigned that position to become connected 
with the sales force of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., whole- 
sale and commission lumber dealer, with offices in the Conti- 
nental & Commercial Bank Building, Chicago. Mr. Ross. 
bach will sell to the corporation and railroad trade, « busi- 
ness in which the company specializes. The Joy-Tarhel) 
Lumber Co. not only handles Pacific coast and Inland Em. 
pire products but also southern pine, redwood, cedar piling, 
posts and ties and hardwood flooring. 

Mr. Rossbach, who is well and favorably known among 
those who cater to the railroad trade, is certain to make a 
valuable sales representative for the company. He has been 
succeeded as lumber buyer for the Chicago & NorthWestern 
by W. J. Cashion, who has been in the NorthWestern service 
for several years. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Oct. 4 to Oct. 10, inclusive, ten vessels brought 
2,755,000 feet of lumber and 89,233 ties to Chicago for dis- 
tribution. The largest individual cargo—855,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer Herman H. Hettler from Duluth, 
Minn. The next largest cargo—350,000 feet—was carried 
by the steamer 7. S. Christie from Nahma, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


. Oct. 4—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Boyne City, Mich., 305,000 


eet. 

Oct. 5—Str. 7. 8. Christie, Nahma, Mich., 350,000 feet. 

Oct. 6—Sch. Alice, Sand Bay, Mich., 8,230 ties; Str. Sid- 
ney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 250,000 feet. 

Oct. 7—Str. N. J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., 340,000 feet. 

Oct. 9—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 255,000 feet; 
Sch. Lucy A. Simpson, Masonville, Mich., 200,000 feet; Str, 
Susie Chipman, Masonville, Mich., 200,000 feet. 

Oct. 10—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Nahma, Mich., 11,000 ties; 
Str. Herman H. Hettler, Duluth, Minn., 855,000 feet. 





Statement of ownership, management, etc., 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, published weekly 
at Chicago, Ill., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912. 


STaTE OF ILLINOIS, ss. 
CouNTY OF CooK. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared ELMER C, 
Hoe, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the publisher of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation) etc. of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

ere E. C. Houe, 5941 Normal Ave., Chicago, 


etitor, W. C. Hows, 5718 Winthrop Ave., Chicago, 


Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 6614 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. . 

Business Manager, Emer C. Hous, 5941 Normal 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give 
its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a corporation owned and 
controlled by the Estate of James E. Defebaugh. 

Trustees of the Estate of James E. Defebaugh: 

E. H. Defebaugh, 5468 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, 

N. G. Moore, 429 Forest Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

E. C. Hole, 5941 Normal Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

The beneficiaries of the trusteeship are Mrs. Anna 
C. Defebaugh and her son, Carl W. Defebaugh, 4758 
Ingleside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which the stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the coii- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 4 
ca —, other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any nterest 
direct ‘or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. : 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed throus” 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during tle 
six months preceding the date shown above is ...-:- 
(This information is required from daily publications 


only. 
ies Emer C, Hoe, 
Publisher. . 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day 0! 
September, 1916. Henry S. LOVELY, 
(Seal.) Hotasy Public. 
(My commission expires April 2, 1920.) 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Dalark—A. P. Greene has removed to 

*kadel hia. : 

A teville—The Oklahoma Land & Timber Co. has 
incr-1sed its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Hope—The old. Thrasher sawmill is being torn down 
by Tulbot Field of the Hope Lumber Co., preparatory to 
moving the machinery to Hope. It will be reconstructed 
and operated in connection with the lumber company 
here, of which it has been a branch. : : 

Stuttgart—Cook & Son have disposed of their sawmill 
and plant to H. Hegner and G. E. Hammans. Mr. 
Hegner will act in the capacity of manager. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Atlantic Coast Veneer 
Co,. which recently increased its capital stock to $100,000, 
held its first reorganization meeting two weeks ago and 
elected directors and officers for the ensuing year. F. F. 
Dutton is president; James A. Rowan, vice president, and 
H. F. Marks, secretary and treasurer. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—Thomas W. 
Smith has changed his firm to the Thomas W. Smith 
Lumber Co., incorporated with an authorized capital 
stock of $200,000. 

ILLINOIS. Rarden—Pierson Bros. have sold out. 


INDIANA.« Logansport—Martin J. Bligh has been suc- 
ceeded by L. G. Holz. 

IOWA. Harvey—The Pauls Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Sabula—C. B. Cotton has been succeeded by the Neola 
Elevator Co., with headquarters at Chicago, Ill 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Dixie Lumber Co. has 
been absorbed by the Churchill-Milton Lumber Co. 


LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—The Capitol Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Delta Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at New Orleans. 

Lake Charles—Samuel Kinder & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by H. D. Taylor & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston (Chelseay—J. C. Prenny 
has been succeeded by the J. C. Prenny Co., with an 
authorized capital stock of $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Bellevue—Bellevue Lumber & Coal Co.; 
change in ownership. 

Hudsonville—B. & T. Hughes have been succeeded by 
E. L. Peasley. 

Saginaw—The Germain & Boyd Lumber Co. has de- 
creased its capital stock from $600,000 to $500,000. 

MISSOURI. Bernie—The Bunker Hill Lumber Co. is 
closing out its business here. 

MONTANA. Billings— The Perkins-Savage Lumber 
Co. has sold its retail yard to the Hutchinson Lumber Co. 

Broadview—The Hutchinson Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness here. 


NEBRASKA. Aurora—The Aurora Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the W. S. Shaneyfelt Lumber Co. and the 
Grosshans Lumber Co., both of Aurora. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Aspegren Tanner & Co. have 
been succeeded by the Schuck & Yost Lumber Co. 

Polk—George A. Hoagland & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Aspegren & Strand Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Lincoln. 

NEW YORK. Chester—Roe & Carpenter have been 
succeeded by George M. Roe and not George ‘‘H’’ Roe. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Sanborn—Lederbur & Neimeyer 
have sold out their lumbering business here. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The W. S. Pulse Lumber Co. is 
closing out. 

Findlay—Duttweiler Lumber Co. is selling out to M. L. 
Fassett (Mrs H. H. 

Hicksville—Charles H. Goller has been succeeded by 
the Maumee Valley Manufacturing Co., with an author- 
ized capital of $100,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Spearfish—The E. A. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Renschell Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Coleman—The J. P. Dodson Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by The South Texas Lumber Co., of 
Houston, with H. H. Hardin, formerly manager at Dal* 
hart, in charge. 


WASHINGTON. Ferndale—The Pherson Bros. Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by August Pherson. 

Tacoma—The Hague Box & Lumber Co. has sold out 
to the Northwestern Woodenware Co. 

WISCONSIN. Wauzeka—The Krone Lumber Co. has 
sold its retail yard here to the C. B. Hopkins Co., of 
Fennimore, Wis. 

WYOMING. Ranchester—The Ranchester Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Johnston Saunders Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


COLORADO. Denver—Cheyenne County Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000 


sof yide—Divide Lumber & Coal Co., authorized capital 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—Thomas W. 
Smith has incorporated as the Thomas W. Smith Lumber 
Co.; authorized capital, $200,000. 

, ILLINOIS. West Frankfort—Treece Lumber Co. has 
iIncerporated. 

INDIANA. Muncie—Grouleff Bros. Lumber_Co., au- 
thorized capital $30,000; C. Fritz Grouleff, Francis E. 
Mauck and Albert Grouleff. . 

lOWA, Burlington—Rand Lumber Co. has reincorpo- 
oe soe same name, with an authorized capital stock 

NEW JERSEY. Millville—Millville Manufacturing Co. 
(to manufacture ice and deal in lumber), authorized 


capital $100,000; Joseph G. Haines, Jarvis S. Haines and 
Walter H. Bacon. 


NE W YORK. Evans Mills—Hawn & Burns have in- 
." vated with an authorized capital stock of $15,000; 
2) Zimmer, C. D. Burns and C. M. Hawn. 
“ assena—Evans Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized capital 
500; Henry M. Hall, Arthur M. Nutt and Julius L. 


aw. 
a w York City—Consolidated Packing Box & Lumber 
Keeceuneds authorized capital $3,000; Charles H. Klein- 
necht, Henry W. Lawrence and Max Baraban. 
he w York City—Wood & Melvin (Iac.), (to conduct a 
wy, vering business), authorized capital $10,000; Lewis F. 
‘cod, Francis L, Wood and Charles J. Gillem. 
a 2RTH CAROLINA. Kannapolis—Kannapolis Lumber 
y -5as incorporated, authorized capital $30,000; E. L. and 
-<. Lowery and H. L. Leazer. 
ci ‘tord—Jeffrey-Myers Manufacturing Co., authorized 
apiial $50,000; R. L., W. H., J. and H. B. Jeffreys. 
Bh Abe ing Portland—Heath Shipbuilding Co. has in- 


2 / ENNESSEE, Greenfield—Greenfield Box Co. has in- 
orporated. : 
EXAS. Waco—South Side Lumber Co., authorized 


Ralph Beye W. I. McReynolds, A. I. McCormick and 











VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Albemarle Timber Corporation, 
authorized capital $25,000; R. B. Crane, president; W. H. 
Haskell, secretary. | ‘ . 

Radford—Enterprise Manufacturing Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; W. F. Flanagan, president; Oren Dodds, 
vice president, and Frank J. Wells, secretary-treasurer. 

Richmond—Adkins Furniture Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; A.- A. Adkins, president, and J. M. Casper, 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Deer Park—Fan Lake Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. 

Seattle—Tildon River Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$500,000; R. E. Jones. 

WISCONSIN. Schofield—Wisconsin Building Material 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; A. L. Kreutzer, M. P. Mc- 
Cullough, R. E. Puchner. The company is organized to 
buy and sell at wholesale and retail lumber, lath, 
shingles and other building material. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Canadian Wood Products (Ltd.), 
(to manufacture lumber, pulp and other forest products), 
authorized capital $40,000; Kenneth F. Mackenzie, Arthur 
L. Reid and Ada I. Shortt. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Little Indian Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale and commission business 
here, with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kennedy—Hollman & Hollman recently began manufac- 
turing and dealing in hardwoods and yellow pine lumber. 

Kennedy—The Mud Creek Lumber Co. has begun manu- 
facturing and dealing in hardwoods and yellow pine 
lumber. 

Tuscaloosa—Albert N. Lindsley has opened an office to 
conduct a lumbering business. 

ARKANSAS. Lamont—Zehner & Bishop recently be- 
gan manufacturing lumber. 

CONNECTICUT. Wallingford—The Wallingford Sash, 
Door & Blind Co. has entered business here. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The A. S. Crosby Manufacturing 
Co. recently began manufacturing market fixtures etc., 
with offices at 1301 Carroll Avenue. 


IOWA. Remsen—The Home Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan the retail business. 


MICHIGAN. Flint—The May Lumber Co. is opening 
a yard here, having a yard at Clio, also at Mount Morris. 

MISSISSIPPI. Lambert—The H. D. Glass Lumber Co. 
recently began manufacturing hardwood lumber etc. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Shoaf & Keene recently 


began the wholesale lumber business, with headquarters 
at Savannah, Ga. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Morganton—The Morganton 
Lumber Co. recently began business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Zahl—The Bovey-Shute Lumber 
Co., of Minneapolis, has established yards here. 

TEXAS. Eddy—The Eddy Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail business. : 

Paris—The F. E. Cragin Lumber Co. recently began 
business here with headquarters at Guthrie, Okla. 
‘ a Antonio—The Post Lumber Co. has entered the 
rade. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—The M. C. & M. Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Guin—The Guin Cooperage Co., lately 
noted incorporated with a capital of $12,000, will erect 
a mill-construction building and install heading ma- 
chinery. The improvements will cost about $5,000. 

ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—Spieve Bros., of Pocahontas, 
who have for some time operated a hoop factory, have 
closed a deal with the Chapman Dewey Lumber Co., on 
which they will locate their plant. The factory will give 
a market for large elm timber. The small elm timber has 
been in demand ‘here before but not the large trees. 

Little Rock—The Little Rock Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. will build six miles of railroad to timber tract re- 
cently acquired. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—The foundations have been 
laid for the new mill of the Anderson-Tully Co. here and 
the machinery is now being shipped and installed. The 
company intends to have this mill, which will involve 
an outlay of about $75,000, in readiness for operations 
by Jan. 1. .The company’s small mill here is running full 
time, and so is the mill at Memphis. The box factory 
here, however, is still out of commission, as the manage- 
ment is doubtful of being able to secure enough dry 
cottonwood in lower grades to enable it to put this in 
operation for several months. 


TEXAS. Peach (near Marshall)—W. M. Waterman, 
vice president and general manager of the Waterman 
Lumber Co., of Blocker, Tex., and the Wilson Lumber 
Co., of Bokhoma, Okla., has erected a mill here with a 
daily capacity of 50,000 feet of lumber. The mill will cut 
both pine and hardwoods. The plant owns 30,000,000 feet 
of —— timber near the mill, consisting mostly of white 
oak. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—R. A. Ray, of New 
York, representing the R. L. Kenyon Co., of Waukesha, 
Wis., has been here negotiating for a site for a plant. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Slocan—J. S. Deschamps, of 
Nelson, will erect a sawmill near here. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Cargile—The Loutre Shingle Co. suffered 
a fire loss recently. 

Leslie—The engine room of the Export Cooperage Co.’s 
plant was destroyed by fire recently, causing a loss esti- 
mated at several thousand dollars. The damage will be 
repaired as soon as. possible. 

Malvern—The tornado which swept this territory Sept. 
27 and blew down blowpipe at the plants of the Arkansas 
Land & Lumber Co. and the Wisconsin & Arkansas 
Lumber Co., necessitating a shutdown of the planing 
mills at the plants for three days. The loss was not 
heavy. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Fire Oct. 6 in one of the iso- 
lated buildings of the Hoffman Bros. Co. destroyed one 
of its six veneer saws and a small amount of veneer. 
The fire will not affect the orders of. the company, nor 
decrease its production. Plant ‘“‘C’’ of the three new 
mills being erected by the company is about ready for 
operation. 

LOUISIANA. Westlake—A fire in the main. mill build- 
ing of the Krause & Managan Lumber Co. Sept. 30 caused 
damage estimated at $2,000. 


MAINE. Howe Brook—The Dean Lumber Co.’s mills 
here were visited by fire Oct. 1; loss $30,000, not including 











E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 





























Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 





Wrtle wo for Price on 
1”, 114” and 114” 


Mahogany 


250,000 ft. 34’ No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
200,000 ft. 1” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
300,000 ft. 134’’ No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
100,000 ft. 214” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
50,000 ft. 3” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
30,000 ft 4” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 


Thes. Fathauer Co. 


1428 Cherry Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 











Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


South Texas Lumber 


Houston, Company 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiin dried and worked 


too if desired. 
Send your inquiries to 














NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. , 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 


afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 











Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO ae NEW YORK 











The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your 
name most any card 
willserve, but if 
you place value 
on proper card 
representation 
you ought to 
use 









FOTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURCH.PA 
FLOHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 


Wiggins Poudess Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their 
smooth edges and the way they are encased in convenient book 
form style. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


300,000 feet of lumber, which burned; the loss is covered 
by insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Salem—Oct. 3 the plant of N. P. 
Gifford was visited by fire, which caused damage amount- 
ing to $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Kola—Fire started ‘in the dry kilns of 
the Kola Lumber Co. Oct. 9, destroying the kilns, planing 
mill, a large rough shed and about 750,000 feet of rough 
lumber. Most of the lumber on hand was saved, together 
with sawmill and ramps. The loss is covered by insur- 
ance and the burned structure will be rebuilt. 

Magnolia—The sawmill and planer of C. A. Sanders, 
+7 tO southwest of here, was visited by fire Oct. 2; loss, 

dy e si 

NORTH CAROLINA. Belhaven—The planing mill of 
the John L. Roper Lumber Co. was visited by fire recent- 
ly, which caused a loss estimated at $55,000, which is 
fully covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle (Ballard Station)—Fire re- 
cently in the dry kilns of the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Co. caused damage amounting to $1,000. 

WISCONSIN. Prairie Du Chien—The Shaw Lumber 
Co.’s mill was destroyed by fire recently; loss about 
$15,000, which is covered by insurance. 

Phelps—The sawmill and lumber yards of the Hackley- 
Phelps-Bonnell Lumber Co. were destroyed by fire 
Oct. 4. About 1,000 cords of hardwood owned by the 
Wisconsin Chemical Co. burned. The total loss is esti- 
mated between $250,000 and $400,000, which is mostly 
covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria—Fire did $9,000 dam- 
age when the plant of the Victoria Shingle Co. burned. 
The insurance is $1,000. The mill was ‘owned by Adam 
Bros. and was leased by W. K. and P. E. McCarter. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 9.—Appraisals of the assets of the 
Stack-Gibbs and Dryad Lumber Companies, which recently 
filed petitions in bankruptcy, were filed last week at Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida. The board of appraisers included F. A. Black- 
well, T. J. Stonestreet and Huntington Taylor. The report 
shows a valuation of $138,179 on real and personal property 
for the Stack Gibbs Co. and of $50,000 for plant and site 
of the Dryad company. A shrinkage in the valuations as 
noted on the schedules first filed with Judge L. L. Lewis, 
Federal referee in bankruptcy, covering this portion of the 
assets is, $81,700 in the case of the Stack-Gibbs company and 
of $50,000 in the case of the Dryad company. The property 
of the Dryad company is not totaled for different divisions. 
The Stack-Gibbs company’s appraisement includes real estate, 
$12,525; timberlands, $22,035; timber rights, $10,350; logs, 
$16,198 ; river equipment, $8,520; logging equipment, $154,- 
740; lumber, $44,668. The schedule of assets and liabilities 
filed with the bankruptcy petition showed the following: 
Stack-Gibbs’ assets, $447,722; liabilities, $870,840; Dryad 
company assets, $111,066; liabilities, $ ,872. Merrill, Cox 
& Co., of Chicago, have a claim of $225,345 in the form of a 
note against the Stack-Gibbs company. The Fort Dearborn 
National Bank, of the same city, has a claim of $107,000 in 
notes. 














Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.-—Notice has been filed that all the 
real estate and personal property, except cash and bills and 
accounts receivable, of the George W. Gale Lumber Co., bank- 
rupt, will be sold at auction Oct. 24 at Cambridge. 


MUKILTEO, WASH., Oct. 9.—Mukilteo Manufacturing Co. ; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


CHAVIES, Ky., Oct. 10.—Eureka Lumber Co.; in hands of 


HYMENEAL | 

















More Corn—More Lumber 


Your opportunity lies in the corn field. Put on a 
“ Harvesting Seed Corn Campaign”. We will help. 
Write for booklets and plan to Agricultural Extension 
Department, International Harvester Company of New 
Jersey, Chicago. 








FRANCIS |, JOHNSONJR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumbermen’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














HOUSTON-BREWINGTON—The wedding of Henry 
Aydelotte Houston Jr., son of Henry A. Houston Sr., and 
Miss Mary Orenthia Brewington, a niece of State Sena- 
tor Marion V. Brewington, of Maryland, was solemnized 
at Salisbury, Md., Oct., 4. The groom is engaged with his 
father in the sash and door manufacturing business as a 
member of the Houston-White Co., at Millsboro, Md., 
where the young couple will reside after a wedding tour. 


WILLIAMS-ARNOLD.—John S. Williams, assistant 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash., and Miss Rhea 
Gertrude Arnold, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence H. 
Arnold, were married Sept. 16, at Kenmore, N. Y., the 





home of the bride’s parents. After graduating from the - 


college of forestry of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, in 1914, Mr. Williams was for a time in the 
employ of the lumber department of the Panama Canal 
Commission at New Orleans. After a wedding trip Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams will make their home in Seattle. 


HEINEMAN-FROMHERZ.— The marriage of Edgar 
Heineman, treasurer and sales manager of the Heineman 
Lumber Co., of Merrill, Wis., and Miss Florence From- 
herz, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. Fromherz, of Chicago, 
was solemnized Thursday evening, Oct. 5, in the Floren- 
tine room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, the Rabbi 
A. J. Messing officiating. Miss Mae Heineman, sister of 
the groom was maid of honor and Mrs. H. H. Heineman, 
sister-in-law of the groom, was matron of honor. The 
groom was attended by Arthur Hoffheimer, of Chicago, 
with H. H. Heineman and Norman Fromherz ushers, 
After an eastern automobile honeymoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Heineman will be at home after Nov. 1 on Central Ave- 
nue in Merrill. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The George C. Brown & Co (Inc.), with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn., and with mill at Proctor, Ark., has 
bought 2,000 acres of land in Mississippi and the timber 
on 1,300 more acres. The company intends to install a 
plant for the development of the timber on this land, as 
it is too far from the mill at Proctor to be transported. 











Transfer of 10,540 acres of timberland, the greater part of 
which is yellow timber, located in Forrest County, Mississippi, 
was made recently at MMT uF the Porter Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Jersey City, N. J., to the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 
of Hattiesburg, Miss. The amount involved was $21,000, or $2 
an acre. The deed was dated in 1911. 





ConsuLar reports from almost all of the British South 
African districts report that the sale of American woods 
may be increased by the proper effort on the part of 
American manufacturers. Almost all report shortage of 
stocks because of the lack of tonnage. The Union im- 
ported $3,100,000 worth of timber in 1915, mostly from 
the United States. 


— 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy D. »art. 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumb«r ag 
follows: 

ARTICLE— use Delivered at 


eet Navy Yard Sche 
Cypress. firsts and sec- dats 
on 


Bene ours es annverst Miscellaneous.New Orleans, La... .48 
PING, SNOW oss caves 29,000 feet..Washington, D. «.. .47 
Pine, yellow..........Miscellaneous.New Orleans, La... -48 
Cedar, Port Orford....Miscellaneous. Brooklyn, Puget 
Cypress for boat build- UT Gee eae 124 

RUS ic s.s'wie c's seeeee42,000 feet..Brooklyn,  Chart:s- 
OE ea -125 
Cypress or cedar.......20,000 feet.. Philadelphia, Pa... .124 

a ee 12,000 feet. .Charleston, S.C... .124 
ASh, WHITE. . 00s ses ove Miscellaneous.. Various ........ 253 
BSSBWOON 5004s < ccs -. Miscellaneous. . Philadelphia, Pn. 253 
Cypress, Louisiana.....24,000 feet.... Charleston, Wasi;- 

i BTIGUON. ccccccse 253 
Lignum-vite ...... «+..27,000 pounds.Norfolk, Va..... 253 


Oak crossing plant, 

10-inch by 16 feet...50,000 feet.... Washington, D, ©. 253 
Oak, sound, 4x12-inch.. 8,000 feet.... Washington, D. \. 253 
Oak, white, domestic... 3,000 feet.... Washington, D. \. 253 
Pine, Virgi 
Pine, white........... Miscellaneous.. Washington, D. ©. 253 
Ane SOUOWs <5 c.5:4-06.0u Miscellaneous.. Washington, D, :*, 253 
Spruce, southern......20,000 feet.:.. Philadelphia, Pa. 253 
Lignum-vite, 10-inch di- 


MEINE 305 5:0's e's Gs5 0a) 3,000 pounds . Charleston, S.C. 98 
Oak, white, domestic... .25,000 feet.... Philadelphia, Pa, 98 
PANO; VEMOW. . ccinis 0-0 anc Miscellaneous.. Philadelphia, }’a. 98 


Poplar, firsts and seconds.16,000 feet.... Brooklyn, N. Y 98 
Spruce, New England... 5,000 feet.... Boston, Mass... 98 


TELLS HOW TO PAINT ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, of Little Rock, Ark, 
has just issued a copyrighted booklet written by Henry 
A. Gardner, assistant director Institute of Industrial 
Research, Washington, D. C., telling how to finish and 
paint Arkansas soft pine. The directions are based 
upon tests made on twenty-five specimens of Arkansas 
pine and are of such a character that both the retailer 
and the home owner will find much valuable informa- 
tion included. The proper method of procedure from 
preparing the lumber for the first coat of paint until 
the last one is applied is given in detail. At the end of 
the booklet the attention of the reader is called to the 
fact that all the stock bearing the trademark of the 
bureau can be obtained from list of members that is 
printed in full. This is being used as a follow up to the 
national advertising of the bureau that seeks to acquaint 
the public with the ease with which Arkansas soft pine 
takes paints and retains the finish. 








COOPERAGE MATERIAL NEEDED IN CANARY 
ISLANDS 

According to the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce large quantities of cooperage stock 
are urgently needed in the Canary Islands to take care 
of the 1916 wine production. In 1914 the cooperage im- 
ports amounted to $40,000. Practically all of the stock 
is purchased knocked down and is assembled after reach- 
ing the islands. A list of Canary Island dealers in 
cooperage and barrel stock may be obtained from the 
district offices of the Bureau by applying for file 80,400. 





THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 











The twin market evils labor and car shortage are 
working a serious handicap on the local lumber business. 
Most local yards are able only to operate on a 50 per- 
cent basis of their labor requirements, while the car 
shortage in all producing sections is holding back ship- 
ments of lumber that are badly needed. The demand 
for almost every wood has improved more or less in 
this market, from the standpoint of both the yards and 
the wholesalers. The car shortage has become so serious 
that several yellow pine manufacturers that have sales 
offices in this territory have instructed their representa- 
tives not to take additional orders under any circum- 
stances until further notice. The mills are so loaded with 
orders that they are unable to ship on account of lack 
of equipment that they do not want to take additional 
new business that can not be delivered with any degree 
of certainty. Should the car shortage continue as serious 
as it is at present, no doubt other yellow pine producers 
will be compelled to refuse business until the car short- 
age is relieved. : 

Demand for yellow pine would be even better than it 
is were it possible to make prompt shipments from the 
mills. A price advance, which went into effect last week, 
did not seem to decrease the demand from the consumer, 
and inquiries grew in volume during the last few days. 

With the hardwoods, gum, poplar and maple show the 
most marked improvement. Quotations on sap gum are 
up $1 over a few days ago, while prices continue to rule 
firm for red gum. Birch continues as before, a very 
strong item, while oak fails to show any more life than 
it did. Northern pine is reported to be in better condi- 
tion right now than at any other time this year, the 
demand being for all kinds of stock and at good prices. 
White cedar products are in better request and there 
has been a considerable advance in quotations on white 
cedar shingles, due to the car shortage. The advance has 
also affected red cedar shingles, the new price being UP 
on both kinds several cents over last week. Hemlock con- 
tinues to improve and the business is done at a good 
price. Poplar is still a strong feature and the trade 18 
satisfied with the prevailing prices. Fir, which has been 
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quiet ‘or several weeks, has begun to show some life, EASTERN SPRUCE Baltimore, Md.—Demand keeps up in a very gratifying 
and altho there has been no change in the price, except a manner, large quantities of this wood being called for 
art- higher quotation of 50 cents on timbers, the prices for New York.—The market is firm and wholesalers find no [tO meet the special needs of the foreign buyers. The 
= all items continue to rule more firm. The car shortage difficulty in selling at rigid prices. Many mills report local trade is insignificant. 
ae ill points is mostly responsible for th so much business booked that they are unwilling to take 
Seaton ee stly responsible for the on anything new. WHITE CEDAR 
changes ae ; anemic 
tals A better trade prevails with western, Idaho white and ~ Boston, Mass.—The base quotation on spruce frames is Chicago.—Trade in white cedar products is much im- 
.48 California white and sugar pine than last week, altho very firmly fixed at $28, and a further advance to $30 is proved over what is has been, especially in the pole 
47 the demand is not so large as is expected to come later. expected shortly. Demand for random dimension is quite trade. The demand for poles, on account of the fair 
-48 Redwood is another of the western products that are fair and quotations are firm, but the competition of weather that has prevailed over a large part of the 
124 showiue improvement, this being due to an increased Canadian mills prevents advances quite so radical as country, has given electric light, telephone and other 
: i , of supplies needed by the yards and factories have been made on frames. Current random quotations utility companies that use poles opportunity to carry on 
125 volum« i PP. alent better, demand f th 3 are: 2x3, $22 to $23; 2x4, $23 to $24; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, construction work. The demand for posts keeps up fairly 
124 Cypress also 1s showing better, demand trom the coun- = ¢99 to $23; 2x8, $26 to $27; 2x10, $27 to $28; 2x12, $28 to $29. well, especially in standard sizes. The car shortage has 
124 try and factory trade being in increased volume. Some Boards are more active and quotations are stiffening. resulted in a jump in white cedar shingle quotations, the 
a nice orders were reported during the week for tupelo. new price being considerably more than last week. 
ws The yard trade ee haagle ys than it was, due to the Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is more interest displayed in the Sa 
253 gradual slowing off in bu ding, on account of the ap- spruce market for there is a growing scarcity of available Minneapolis, Minn.—There is quite a volume of post 
253 proach of winter. What building will be done this year material, due to the car shortage. Spruce shows only a_ business developing, and while orders generally are small 
258 is practically well under way and the lumber supplies moderate volume of inquiry with prices very firm but no they are numerous. Prices are advancing, as dry stocks 
253 have been bought. The mixed car demand from local higher. Eastern buying is active.. are low. Poles in all lengths sell freely. 
258 yards that cater to the consuming trade outside of Chi- 
ae cago is of fair proportion. If the car trouble could be 
253 solved the local lumber business doubtless would wit- 
253 ness considerable activity this fall and winter. 
- 98 Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
. 98 
. 98 Reported by C. J. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
. 98 RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCT, 7 
98 umber Shingles 
SOIR: 5iscs x cee a epamie bo esek ee 63,560,000 7,995,000 
HOGG can so cae eee 49,047,000 12°305,000 
TACHORMD. i. o.6.ckinksbneddnes M4 518000 | in cesivees ‘ 7 ‘ 
: era. «aceuente cee tee” ae Serres e 4,310,000 W HEN you are in need of Poplar buy direct from the mill that 
AL RECEIPTS JAN. ocr. +12 Tae : . 
nee SONS6 Ce eee Shingles specializes in its manufacture. Right now we have in stock 
wi We... <:aueteaneeremenies 2,337,560,000 482,990,000 
) MD i <-c:s os a Rsw oleae ee eiteate ,695,034, 376,064,006 
— ee 10,000,000 Feet of Poplar 
Increase: scapes. Cee 526, 6,926,000 we : ee : = ee 
sed ROC a ee ee comprising not only 5-8’’ (which is our specialty) but also 4-4’, 5-4"", 6-4"? and 
nsas Lumber Shingles 8-4’’, in fact, you’ll find us prepared to supply anything from 3-8’’ to 16-4’’. 
il 916 28,704,000 4,651,000 = 
ler Pan sree teen tenet eee ees tty 4 6'v62'b00 Our well balanced stocks always guarantee the prompt filling of orders. 
ma, «§ MIE DD eee eee ee ee eee 1538, »792, 
- Epenenie, << ion kr vekte be 6,166,000 5 Wire Your Needs Today. 
intil | DeCTCASE . 05v 6.08.0: siowie Sere This Blew 8 edie 2, ; * 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 7 C F ] L b C Macon, Georgia, 
the BOG 5 <:05:5 ive pwiele siete bib eo sees 1,100,863,000 288,793,000 
the ADAG. 5s « cae c Oona ee eae ee 836,191,000  — 280;582)000 
ph facreee) sods sn tae 264,672,000 8,211,000 
che RECEIPTS BY WATER 
aint For the week ended Oct. 7, 1916............. 2,398,000 feet 
pay Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Oct. 11 were: 
Chass No. Value 
LEO EE a ee Ar eee rears 14 8,85 
RY $ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 74 189,500 
5,000 and under DIO io 6-5 ¥.0:0° 0058 38 252,300 
10,000 and under 25,000 5 6005000 ees 2 404,000 
and 25,000 and under IO «o'6.40.0 5.5:0:0:0 12 417,000 
tock 50,000 and under 100,000........... 496,000 
TOC Board of Education, 3-story school build- 
care BNE: «.« «10 sintmletate boemeiataghrerecelban yea Sens 0:8 1 450,000 
im- J, E, Swanson, 7-story building........ 1 200,000 
tock P, F, Reynolds, 3-story store and flat 
toc MUMIGING. cs cts scsi0cvhes hips ecole a een io aes 1 150,000 
ach- Crawford Trust Co., 1- and 2-story theater, 
3 in store and hall building. ;; ..5. 03-5... 1 100,000 
the Totals decease SE hon 178 $ 2,667,650 
400. Average valuation for week.........--- fas 14,987 
Totals previous week.........2-.ee00% 158 2,450,150 
Average valuation previous week....... mre 15,8 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 187 2,166,875 
Totals Jan, FT t0-QGen. Tes tee. con's 7,041 89,839,610 
Totals corresponding period POEs 66.619 3% 5,986 69,465,827 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 6,857 67,338,410 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 8,120 71,853,520 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 7,023 71,129,090 ° 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 7,365 91,304,420 
: Totals corresponding period 1910....... 9,231 70,323,850 
‘ions Totals corresponding period 1909....... 7,776 71,036,434 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 8,255 47,662,120 
Following is given a comparative statement of building 
A America’s Greatest Horse and Mule Dealers. 
are permits for September, 1916 and 1915: rr a 
ness. No. Feet Cost e HY © R il da M ] 
Sept be ‘ Reon 
per- September, 1918. 202220222021 842 3843 ¥8588%800 Logging orses A Specialty allroa ules 
car : ; oe 
ship- NORTHERN PINE rig os than twenty-five years we have sold to lumber- hundreds - nae and ee welhion —- 1400 to 
nand : : men, heavy logging horses in carload lots. We exercise the 1800 pounds, good bone and fit for hard wor ; 
3 in Chica g0.—From the standpoint of inquiries and orders same care in our selections you would use, with the added LET US SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS. We know the kind 
and * saePa bape Pn — oo aes — oe a we advantage of long experience. We have always on hand you wantand will stand back of every horse or mule we sell. 
3 ti ¥ te) shortage has affecte 
rious 


horthern mill people its seriousness has not been so 


Part Time Given if Desired. 
sales Marked as it has been in other producing centers. De- 














‘> 4 
enta- mand in this market is mostly from yard and corporation BARRE I T & ZIMMERMAN, Midway Horse Market, St. Paul, Minn. 
eum: trade. There is also an especially good demand for low DULUTH HORSE MARKET, 23rd Ave. W. & Superior St., Duluth, Minn. _References—Dunn or Bradstreet and any Twin City or Duluth Bank, 
with ; grade stuff for box purposes. The machine shop demand 
lack for paitern lumber is good. Prices are satisfactory and 
onl strong. | Wholesalers find that dry stocks at the mills 
; are budly broken. Norway is scarce and spruce moves 
mo along about the way it has for several weeks. 
ucers Minneapolis, Minn.—There is a brisk yard demand, 
short- which presents a serious problem as quick shipment is 

required and it is hard to get cars on short notice. City 
an it building demand continues very strong, and there is a a 
n the 800d factory demand. The high cost of logging this 
week, _ Winter will make higher prices early next year imperative. 
umer, New York.—Inquiries are more active and orders indi- Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 
ys. cate willingness by yards and manufacturers generally to 
w the buy shead. The market is in a healthy condition with 
n are 800d prospects ahead. Prices are unchanged. ® 
= _ Buifalo, N. Y.—The market is the strongest it has been 

in a ‘ong time. Wholesalers have advanced quotations 
oom — 1 “ $2 a thousaasd. The outlook is for a firm mar- 
2 je ~~. or a long time ahead. Demand is fair, tho not rush- 
-, the ing, ‘nd the largest inquiry is in the lower grades. (Patencod July 2, 1912) 
ries. North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The ms 

i » N. Y.—The market is firm, and con- A . 
Pe ke eck <teee 
Shae ecause 0 e car .scarcity. 

e has ere salers’ stocks are more ample on account of heavy SOUTH BEND INDIANA 
ng up Ssci receipts lately. ’ 
Kk eon- Pittsbu h 
good latin. wut) Pa.—A larger volume of inquiries is circu- 
ude is Rate = Sales are increasing at steady prices. Ship- 

pa Teach consumers slowly, causing complaint over 
; been © restricted car service, a 
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Tent—Bed—Pack 


Just the thing for Timber Cruisers 


or for woodsmen in the lumber camps. 
bination tent, bed and pack sack and weighs but 14 
pounds; is easy to carry and gives complete protection 
in all kinds of weather. Let us tell you more about it. 
Write today for particulars and prices. 


It is a com- 


PIPER & TAFT : SEATTLE, WASH. 














Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 

Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50) $4, $5 

Two persons Pet day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


ae 2 Two connecting rooms 

ha ey ae | ey with bath. — Per day. 
. : ——- 2 persons, $5 to $8 

3 persons, $6 to $9 


4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


>| Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago’ Finest Hotel 



















Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
431 South’ 


| American Lumberman pearbern ., Chicago 











HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—_A mixed feeling about the local hardwood 
situation exists. Some find a marked evidence of con- 
siderable improvement, while others feel that conditions 
have not changed much from what they were. The car 
shortage is interfering considerably, especially with hard- 
woods from the southern field, and this condition is one 
of the deterrent factors in the trade. Both red and sap 
gum are more in demand, especially for common and 
better, than they were and mill stocks are reported to be 
more broken. Red gum 14-inch and 1%-inch are espe- 
cially desirable and these items are scarce. Inch sap 
gum, firsts and seconds, is up $1 over the prices of ten 
days ago. Poplar continues a good item. Basswood is 
moving freely to the piano trade and cottonwood is also 
a good item. The demand for poplar is mostly in inch 
stock in all grades. One of the features of the market 
this week was some large orders for tupelo. With north- 
ern hardwoods, altho birch is still the feature, there is 
a nice business in hard maple. This demand is mostly 
from the flooring factories. The movement of ash and 
beech is of fair proportions. With the fancy hardwoods 
mahogany maintains its steady demand at fine prices 
that have ruled for many weeks. Walnut, altho still in 
demand, is rather spasmodic in movement. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Strong prices on factory stock are 
a market feature. There has been no general advance, 
but concessions are being withdrawn. Some wholesalers 
are staying out of the market rather than sell at current 
prices, feeling certain values will advance soon. Southern 
oak also is strong. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Oak flooring shows marked strength. 
Select white oak is up $5 above the value quoted twenty 
days ago and the entire flooring list shows gains of from 
$3 to $4. The supply is very light and coupled with that 
is the car shortage. Factory inquiry for oak uppers has 
improved. Thick oak is from $2 to $3 higher than it was 
a week ago. Demand for red.gum in commons and in 
firsts and seconds is fair and several good inquiries are 
out. Demand from box factories is not strong. Many 
furniture factories are now looking for furniture dimen- 
sion and better values are expected. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade in most lines is active and prices 
are firm, with a rising tendency. Demand from furniture 
factories and box factories continues brisk, and the call 
for car stock is also good. Oak and ash are lethargic. 
Demand for red and sap gum holds up splendidly, and 
aside from the trouble of getting cars conditions are 
entirely satisfactory. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The market continues with a good 
undertone. Dry stock is not large and demand absorbs 
all available. The car shortage still is acute and all 
orders are accepted subject to delay. Those who can 
make reasonably prompt shipment obtain excellent prices. 
Practically everything on the hardwood list is in good 
call, gum especially. Both high and low grades of this 
wood are wanted and the supply is small. Quartered 
red, thick stock, brings relatively the highest price. 
Low grade cottonwood is scarce and commands unusual 
prices owing to the urgent demand from box makers. 
Ash and cypress move fairly well, and hickory likewise. 
Offerings are not large and holders obtain fancy figures 
for what they have ready for delivery. 





Louisville, Ky.—Scarcity of cars and of labor are out- 
standing features of the trade. Demand for about every- 
thing in lumber stocks, including cooperage stock is good, 
and prices are fair. However, jobbers have trouble get- 
ting deliveries from mills, and the movement is much 
lighter than it should be. Gum continues to lead the 
market, and ash, elm and walnut have a good run. 
Cottonwood shows little change, stocks being very light 
and demand good. Quartered red and white oak show 
steady improvement. Further advances in- prices are 
predicted. 


New York.—A satisfactory volume of orders is being 
booked. Oak moves well and there is a gradual exten- 
sion in nearly all lines. Yards and mills buy slowly 
beyond their immediate requirements. Gum occupies a 
stronger position and prices are higher. Plain and 
quartered oak move Satisfactorily and also low grade 
box material. Maple and birch hold firm, and there is 
hardly a hardwood item that is not slowly but gradually 
finding its way to better position. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand holds steady and some yards 
report having had the best trade for a long time. Prices 
show a firmer tendency, Oak, particularly bill stock, 
is scarce and prices are higher. Maple and ash are fre- 
quently called for. The car supply here is not much 
below normal. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—There is a better tone to the 
market and sales have shown a marked increase. The 
manufacturing trade, especially machinery manufac- 
tories, are laying in supplies of hardwood. A scarcity 
of dry stock is threatened. Demand for thick maple 
shows the greatest proportions recorded this season. 


Boston, Mass.—Stocks of dry hardwoods in first hands 
are limited, and the actual volume of business here is of 
seasonable bulk. The prices paid for some lines of hard- 
wood are very high and all hardwood quotations are firm. 
Maple is especially active, and the scarcity of this hard- 
wood results in considerable duplication of inquiries. The 
best grade of dry maple in inch sold this week up to $45. 
Quotations on inch lumber, firsts and seconds, of the 
hardwoods in most request this week are: basswood, $44 
to $46; chestnut, $51 to $56; maple, $42 to $45; plain oak, 
$63 to $65; quartered oak, $89 to $91; red birch, $57 to 
$59; sap birch, $47 to 49; white ash, $56 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—A feature is the activity among the 
manufacturers of furniture, who are very busy. How- 
ever, something like a setback prevails, the demand being 
less active but the quotations about the same. Sound 
wormy chestnut has had a liberal call from manufac- 
turers of veneer work. Ash is also in fair request, figur- 
ing in the exports to some extent. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for oak timbers continues good. 
Oak boards move slowly, altho inquiry is heavy. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market continues to improve. 
All grades of oak are more active, and the movement 
is heavier, except from southern mills which report 





a 
exceptionally severe transportation troubles. Tho yep 
satisfactory demand for construction oak, bridge plank 
ties and car stock continues, to which has been advcq an 
expansion of activity in dimension and chair stock 
Square edge construction oak, of mixed widths, § to 12 
inches, and 14 to 16 feet long, is quoted at from $23 io $25, 
Plain white oak is much stronger, with 5-4 inch Fag 
moving at $59.75 and $60.50, and 6-4 inch FAS at from 
$63 to $65. The gums are strong and cherry, naple 
walnut and other furniture and piano woods find excel. 
lent demand at higher prices. All flooring woos are 
strong. Ash, chestnut and hickory have a better cal 
but elm does not show much improvement. Lower ; rades 
of all hardwoods used by box factories and crating mills 
move well. Prices are firmer and on some lines a little 
higher. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood trade is active and with 
building operations brisk an increased number of orders 
is booked by shippers. Prices are firm and every ten- 
dency is toward higher levels. Quartered oak is in g00d 
demand and prices are firm at $82 for firsts and seconds 
and $55 for No. 1 common. Plain oak also moves well, 
Chestnut and basswood are in good demand. Other hard. 
woods are unchanged. 





Toledo, Ohio.—The hardwood situation is stiffening, 
altho there is no change in prices. The call, especially 
from furniture factories, is better and the automobile 
industry uses much lumber. Ash and oak lead the mar- 
ket. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a shortage in low grade 
material, especially box board and shipping stocks, and 
demand is great. Better grade material is quieter, 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—_Improvement continues to prevail with the 
hemlock trade. A large volume continues to move in 
eastern territory, while the yard trade is taking a lot 
of this wood. There is an especially fine demand for 
low grade stuff for boxing and crating. The scarcity 
of cars makes it difficult to meet the country trade, 
Reports from the mills indicate that stocks already are 
badly broken. There has been no further price advance 
this week, altho an advance of 50 cents was reported 
last week in some items, especially No. 2 and better, 
Country yard demand is for a general assortment. of 
stock. 





New York.—The ease with which higher prices are 
obtained indicates that manufacturers have the situation 
strongly in hand. Yard stocks are fair and the prospect 
of an active building trade during November and Decem- 
ber are good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market remains strong, tho prices 
have shown no change recently. It is difficult to get 
lumber delivered either by lake or rail, as mills are 
short of labor, cars are quite scarce and lake freights 
high. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers do their best to fill 
a healthy volume of orders, but they experience difficulty 
in getting down stock to care for most of the business 
offering. It is estimated that only 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
feet more of stock will be received before the season’s 
close, while dealers state probably they will receive 
inquiries for twice that amount. Prices have stiffened 
and further increases are predicted. 


Boston, Mass.—The market is a little stronger this 
week. Prices have advanced, $22 being asked for clipped 
boards, stock lengths of 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, and 
another increase is expected soon. Hemlock plank is in 
good demand at a little firmer quotations. Hemlock di- 
mension lumber is quiet. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—It is increasingly difficult to get out 
stocks to consumers promptly, owing to the very poor 
car supply. The full list of $22.50 base is in force. Hem- 
lock lath are exceptionally active and firm at $4.65. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market is more active and prices 
are firmer. Country retailers are good buyers of boards, 
dimension and heavy timbers, and report excellent de- 
mand. Winter stocks need replenishment in some lines. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is good and prices are advanc- 
ing in sympathy with yellow pine. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Demand is quiet. Dealers seem to have 
accumulated enough stocks for winter use and there is 
very little call except for immediate deliveries. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar continues in fine demand, the trade 
taking chiefly inch stock in all grades. Prevailing prices 
are satisfactory to the trade. 





Baltimore, Md.—Considerable improvement in demand 
for lower grades is noted, large quantities of this lumber 
going into the manufacture of boxes. Mills have but 
small stocks on hand. Higher grades are not in such good 
request. Exports having been cut off the chief outlet 
for this lumber is closed, but it is said furniture manu- 
facturers are developing extensive requirements. Prices 
are firmer, with every prospect that the present activity 
will continue. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a steady inquiry, and quota- 
tions are well maintained. Sales of inch yellow poplar, 
grading firsts and seconds, are made at $63. Sellers do 4 
good business in common grades with the box manufac- 
turers. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand is increasing and the move- 
ment is heavier than at any other time this year. This 
market is less affected by the car shortage than others, 
much of this wood being moved by water. Distributers 
therefore are able to meet the demand and, despite 4 lull 
last week, poplar is still a leader in this market. Wide 
and thick stock are in excellent demand. Dressed poplar 
moves in larger volume, but the lower grades in the rough 
make up the bulk of the movement. Prices are very 
firm. 





Ashland, Ky.—No. 1 common and better is in 00d 
demand. Stocks are very low in some thicknesses, 1.0W- 
er grades move in fair volume. Prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The market for poplar stocks is good 
and prices are firm. 
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FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—In the last few days fir has taken on a 


stronger look, chiefly due to the car shortage that is so 
serious in the West. This is so acute that trade soon 
to be ‘n need of fir stock is placing orders in advance 
to insure delivery later on. Yard stuff is more in re- 
quest, with more orders at hand. Railroad buying in 
this market is not of consequence at present. Demand 
for fir in the central West retailing territory has kept 
prices uP. Locally there has been no increase in price 


for fir products except for timbers, quotations on which 
are up 50 cents. The undertone on fir prices, however, 
ig strong. The only notable change in spruce is a little 
better demand for beveled siding strips. A notabie 
jump in red cedar shingles is reported, this due to the 
car shortage. 


Seattie, Wash.—-The market is more or less unsettled, 
put the car scarcity has the effect of stiffening the mar- 
ket. ‘he volume of business from the retail yards con- 
tinues s00d, but there has been a lack of business from 
factories and railroads. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market remains about the 
same, and sags in spots because of the car shortage, but 
millmen continue optimistic. Inquiry is a little better, 
and prices vary. Common has advanced 50 cents and 
uppers $1. Production and orders continue below normal, 
with shipments below cut. 


Portiand, Ore.—As a result of the heavy curtailment 
lately because of the car shortage, Douglas fir values are 
stiffening and an early advance of 50 cents to $1 is 
expected. The log situation is unchanged. The output 
in the Columbia River district is being restricted by 
scarcity of labor. Spruce clears still are in strong demand 
from aeroplane factories. The red cedar shingle market 
remains quiet. Local business in fir is\improving, espe- 
cially the demand for shipbuilding stock. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Owing to better call for fir and to 
slowness of shipments fir manufacturers get 50 cents 
more for their lumber than a week ago. Demand, how- 
ever, is by no means good. Several mills have closed 
and none of them give assurance of prompt shipments. 
Spruce is very scarce. . 


Boston, Mass.—There is no change in the lumber mar- 
ket as regards fir, spruce and cedar from the Pacific coast. 
Lack of sufficient water transportation prohibits all busi- 
ness in the medium and low grades, altho some lumber 
is brought across the country by rail. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Demand for Western pine, Idaho white, and 
California sugar and white pine in this market continues 
of fair proportion, altho current business is not of the 
size that is expected later on. The car shortage is mak- 
ing it more difficult to get shipments into this market. 
The demand here is mostly for shop grades. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for California and Idaho 
pine is very well maintained, but buyers have trouble in 
getting shipments thru. Factories need more stock, but 
they also are being delayed in getting it. Most of the 
demand is for yard stock and many retailers are short 
of stock. Prices are strong. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is steady and the total volume 
of business is quite satisfactory for the middle of October. 
Quotations are firmly maintained, no concessions being 
granted. Current quotations this week are: Uppers, 4/4 
to 8/4, $104; 10/4 to 12/4, $111; 16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 
to 8/4, $94; 10/4 to 12/4, $106, 16/4, $111; fine common, 
4/4, $71.50; 5/4 to 6/4, $74.50; 8/4, $76.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, 
$57.50; 5/4 to 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $67.50; barn boards, d. & m., 
oe - 5-inch, $35; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $36; 10- 
nch, $38, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Business in the California woods is re- 
ported as quite good. Prices are advancing.. The car 
shortage in the West is said to be quite severe and ship- 
ments come thru very slowly. Local assortments are 


broken. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Improvement continues with the redwood 
trade. Demand from both factory and yard trade is 
better than it was. Tank stock in thick items is in de- 
mand and is scarce. Fair prices rule. 


San Francisco.—Conditions are unchanged in the off- 
Shore redwood markets. Lack. of sufficient tonnage still 
Prevents heavy lumber exports, but redwood ties are 
movin and there is a prospect of securing more vessels 
for exporting railroad materials. Eastern shipments of 
dry siuff by rail this season will be in excess of last 
year’s total. Demand from Australia is not as good as 


sim but the South American call for redwood is en- 
Tag ng 





Kansas City, Mo.—There is very little doing in the 
redw: market. Demand is barely normal. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Nor’c!k, Va.—The aggregate sales of North Carolina 
ae “t week showed a decided increase, which was felt 


rough and dressed stock and was very general 
¥, ciovacter, No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $23.75 to $25.50; 
NO. ~. 21.50 to $22.50; No. 3, $17.50 to $18.25; 4/4 edge box, 


a “<9 $16.25; 4/4 edge culls and red heart, $13 to $14; 
‘4 °) red heart, $7.50 to $8.25. Six-inch box, rough, 
$15.5: +o $16. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $27.50 to $29.50; No. 2, 
$24.7 \o $25.50; No. 3, $18.75 to $20; box, $16.75 to $17.50; 
on nd red heart, $15 to $16. No. 1, 10-inch rough, 
ro |. 3815 No. 2, $25.50 to $27.50; No, 3) $19.75 to $21; 
‘15 to $18.50; culls and red heari, $15.50 to $16.50. 
ae 12-inch rough, $30.50 to $32.50; No. 2, $26.50 to 


on No. 3, $22.50 to $28.50; box, $19 to $19.50; culls and 
$33 rt, $16 to $17.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $27 to $28; No. 2, 


308 © $24.50; box, $15.75. No. 1, 6/4 edge, $27.75 to 
a e $16; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29 to $31; Nos. 1 and 2 
No. ‘ips, $17.50 to $19; box bark strips, $9.75 to $10.50. 


gh 13/16-inch rift flooring, $38 to $39.50; No. 2, $33 
* . No. 1, 18/16-inch flooring, $24.50 to $26; No. 2, 
315 ‘O $24.50; No, 3, $19.50 to $20.50; No. 4, $13.75 to 
*. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15.75 to $16.50; No. 2, 
No. 2815; No: 3, $12 to $12.50; No. 4, $9.25 to $9.75. 
$1650 ‘/16-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.50 to 
» No. 3, $13.25 to $14.25; No. 4, $9.50 to $11.50. No. 1, 


13/16-inch partition, $25 to $26.50; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; 
No. 3, $20 to $21.25. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$20 to $22. Six-inch roofers, $16.25 to $16.75; 8-inch, $17.25 
to $17.75; 10-inch, $19 to $19.50; 12-inch, $20 to $20.50; 
factory flooring, $17 to $20; lath, $3 to $3.15; North Caro- 
lina pine sizes, $17 to $20. 


Baltimore, Md.—In at least one division of North Caro- 
lina pine a marked improvement has taken place, this 
being 4-4 edge box, which for a time showed weakness 
due to the liberal offerings of stocks landed on the docks 
here. The growing scarcity of vessels and the increasing 
water freight rates have resulted in the large accumula- 
tions here being taken up, until almost a scarcity pre- 
vails, and prices have worked up until they actually are 
about 50 cents a 1,000 feet above the normal level. The 
grade mentioned now brings from $17.50 to $18, with 6-4 
at the same level, tho this thickness never went as low 
as 4-4, The virtual embargo upon shipment continues, 
and it looks as tho a positive scarcity of edge box would 
develop before long. As for the stocks used in construc- 
tion work, they are in decidedly more liberal supply, the 
requirements being far less expansive and the assortments 
in the hands of the yardmen being large enough to care 
for current business. Box factories are busy. 


Boston, Mass.—No change has taken place in price lists 
so far as actual transactions are concerned, but the 
tendency seems to be upward. The better tone of the 
market is most noticeable in roofers. Demand is more 
active and sellers have withdrawn all concessions. For 
6-inch roofers the full range at present is $19.50 to $20, 
and for 8-inch roofers the range is $20.50 to $21. Rough 
edge is in fair request and the quotation on 4/4 remains 
at $29.50 to $30. 





New York.—The activity in the market is very pro- 
nounced and better prices are obtained. The settlement 
of the boxmakers’ strike has been followed by a better 
demand from that source. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is firm and trade is very 
active. Transit cars are not numerous and wholesalers 
without mill connections find it difficult to secure stock. 
Mills are reported short in some items, and roofers hold 
especially firm. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The car shortage at mill points is playing 
havoc with the yellow pine trade locally. The situation 
has grown so serious that several of the large manu- 
facturers maintaining sales offices in Chicago have in- 
structed their representatives here to stop taking orders 
until further notice. These orders were so stringent that 
the sales representatives are forbidden to book business, 
even tho advanced prices are offered. This is due to 
a feeling among some manufacturers that they would 
not be treating the trade right if they accepted orders 
wherein delivery could not be promised at any reasonable 
time. One of the large manufacturers is reported to 
be back 1,200 cars on delivery of retail yard orders and 
is not willing to take on any further business until its 
order file can be fairly cleared. It was thot that 
when the price in the yellow pine items jumped 50 cents 
ten days ago this increase would lessen the demand, but 
the price increase apparently did not have any such 
affect. The mills are doing all that they can to secure 
railroad equipment for shipping, but the car situation is 
reported to be so bad that open cars are even difficult to 
obtain. The carriers are not in a position to promise any 
relief. Were it not for the car shortage business in this 
market would be very flourishing at the present time. 
Consumers of all kinds are in need of stock and are will- 
ing to pay more for lumber could they be assured 
delivery. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Southern yellow pine prices are up 
from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand. The compelling factor 
in the advance is. the lack of cars. Demand is barely 
normal and most retailers sell more stock than they buy. 
With many southern pine manufacturers out of the 
market the demand inevitably falls heavily on those who 
stay in and to protect their stocks they advance prices 
steadily. The entire list is affected, especially the left 
hand side. Call for timbers is very strong and several 
mills refuse to quote on timber orders. There also has 
been a good inquiry for coastwise business. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Some manufacturers say they are un- 
able to get more than 10 percent of the cars they need, 
while others get as high as 40 percent. Some dealers 
think the future is dependent on a continuation of cur- 
tailment at the mills to save the trade from a big slump 
when the car shortage relaxes, if it ever does. The price 
list seems to be wild and unsettled, though of consider- 
able altitude, having gone up surprisingly during the last 
week. 


New Orleans, La.—The car famine has occasioned a 
sharp decline in shipments. Bookings show a sympathetic 
decrease and production, already slowed down, will be 
further curtailed if cars cannot be secured quickly. The 
order files sgem well filled and prices gain in steadiness. 
Export demand, notably from the West Indies, has 
improved. 





New York.—There is little change in demand, and what 
change there is is for the better. The difficulty of 
obtaining cars is a pronounced feature. Inquiries are 
more satisfactory and prices are firmer, but the uncer- 
tainty of deliveries is disappointing. Stocks are fairly 
good, and prospects are for a very active business dur- 
ing the winter. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A strong market prevails and receipts 
of mill stock are slow because of the serious shortage 
of cars. Many orders are being held up and many big 
mills say they are far behind orders. Demand is fair, 
and the outlook is good. . 


Boston, Mass.—The car shortage is beginning to reflect 
on the local market for southern pine finished lumber 
by stimulating the retail trade quickly to place delayed 
orders. The disturbance of rail transportation does not 
make very much difference to the sellers offering dimen- 
sion stock, because practically all of this is brought here 
by water, but there is more or less sympathetic effect on 
the dimension quotations, which already were quite firm. 
Partition quotations have strengthened and for B and 
better, %/3%4-inch, the bottom figure now is $28,50, with 
several firms quoting $30 as their lowest price. Flooring 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 
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HERCULES ( WIRE ROPE 


REG US Pat OFF 


The Original Colored Ruy Strand Wire Rope 





is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 
of the engine. Write for catalog. 
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ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco i 
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A Pointer To Lumbermen 
Qn Waterproof Crayons 
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For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as the 
best crayons for marking lumber 
on the market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color 
and in hard, medium and soft 
grades. Let. us help you select th 
crayon best suited to your needs. 


Ask For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


€ awarded highest 


Panama te = GRAND PRIZE 


Tah tear halelar 1m © aelel: 


KA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS ‘X° %0" foRcincs 


ty 3500 Axes & T 








i od 
D us tman > s Co.ering the construction of modern 


homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 
Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 


OPH * ages; also the various phases of con- 
and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 


to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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is active, this week’s prices being: Quarter sawn A, 
$40 to $41; quarter sawn B, $37 to $37.50; quarter sawn C, 
$30 to $31; plain sawn B and better, $28 to $28.50. No. 2 
common also sells well. 


Baltimore, Md.—The car shortage is becoming more 
acute, especially on the southern railroads, and shipments 
are held up for an indefinite length of time. Railroads 
buy with freedom, and other consumers of big stocks are 
in the market. There is also much construction, so that 
the aggregate demand comes up to impressive propor- 
tions. Mill stocks are said to be light, and there is every 
prospect of prices going higher. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—With no improvement in the car situ- 
ation, the yellow pine distributers exhibit more nervous- 
ness about the future. Demand has been heavy recently, 
but the movement of lumber from the mills has not been 
sufficient to meet it and yard stocks have been seriously 
reduced. The railroads offer no immediate relief, and all 
this makes for firmer prices. Flooring, ceiling, partition 
and dimension of all kinds are active and an increased 
demand is noticed for heavy construction timbers from 
railroads and bridge builders. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Low grade stocks continues in heavy 
demand and with the scarcity of cars and generally lower 
stocks the market appears fully able to sustain each ad- 
vance made. Yard trade is picking up sharply. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Prices and demand continue fair. De- 
sirable transits are picked up quickly and it is noticeable 
that shippers are curtailing their transit lists consider- 


ably. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is steady, but shipments 
are halted by car shortage, some mills not getting more 
than 25 percent of needed equipment. Mill stocks are 
broken in assortments, several items of shop being very 
scarce. Prices are firm. 


Chicago.—Demand continues good and the only difficulty 
is in obtaining stock from the producing centers. The 
shortage of cars affects the cypress with the other pro- 
ducing territory. Demand comes from almost every kind 
of consumer that makes use of cypress. Mill stocks are 
reported scarce. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for cypress is probably bet- 
ter than normal], but manufacturers do not get full 
benefit of the business offered because of the car shortage. 
Several mills have advanced prices in order to shut off 
orders for items they are short on, but otherwise there 
has been no change in price. Trade is largely in retail 
yard items. Factories are not active buyers, but prices 
of factory items are firm. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade and prices continue good. De- 
mand for cypress shingles especially is good, demand 
being unequal to supply. Thick cypress is scarce and 
mills not too well stocked with several other items. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand keeps up fairly well, the build- 
ing activity in the sections just outside of the city 
limits proper contributing much business. Difficulties in 
making prompt shipment tend to stimulate the inquiry. 
The range of prices is steady. There is believed to be 
every prospect for a good trade during the winter, with 
the rural sections developing relatively large requirements 
for improvements. 


Boston, Mass.—There is no change in the market. De- 
mand is very good and quotations are strong. Thick 
eypress is scarce and very expensive. Quotations on ones 
and twos are firm at the following range: 4/4, $48 to 
$50.50: 5/4 to 6/4, $50 to $51.50; 8/4, $53.25 to $54.75; 10/4 
to 12/4, $65 to 368. For No. 1 shop prices are maintained 
firmly as follows: 4/4. $29.50 to $30.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $37 
to $38.50; 8/4, $41 to $41.50. 


New York.—Demand is fairly satisfactory and prices 
are firm. Inquiries for straight car lots are frequent-and 
it is expected that the next two weeks will see much 
more activity. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The excellent demand is maintained. 
Consumption is in excess of receipts, and but for the good 
position of local distributers before the car shortage 
became serious retailers would now be severely handi- 
capped. Prices are steady. 


Toledo, Ohlo.—There is a good steady demand and 
prices continue firm. Cypress is used extensively here as 
a substitute for poplar. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a steady trade and prices 
rule firm. Eastern demand for special items is reported. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Quotations on both red cedar and northern 
white cedar shingles took a marked jump during the 
week. A variation of quotations prevailed on red cedars, 
one quotation being $3.31 and another $3.36, Chicago basis, 
each being up several cents over the figures of last week 
on clears. 
stars, the price asked remaining $2.72, Chicago basis. 
A jump on quotations on white cedars extras prevails, 
the new figure $3, Chicago basis. asked. or 20 cents over 
the quotations of last week. There is no change re- 
ported in the price of standards, quotations remaining 
at $2.40, Chicago basis. The car shortage situation is 
responsible for the jump in all prices. ‘The situation is 
such that in some shingle mill sections of the Pacific 
coast the mills are getting only 20 percent of their 
rolling stock requirements. 


Seattle, Wash.—The car situation has had a decided 
influence in stiffening the market for red cedar shingles. 
Prices quoted here are generally from $2.16 to $2.15 for 
clears and $1.65 for stars. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are firm and orders 
show an increase. Prices are firm. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles is 
stronger than usual, as is natural with mills unable to 
get more than 50 percent of needed cars. Some dealers 
ask $2.25, Coast basis, for ordinary clears. Ordinary stars 
are held at from $1.75 to $1.80, Coast basis. Rising prices 
of corrugated steel roofing has resulted in a greater de- 
mand for shingles. Retailers are snapping anxiously at 











No change is reported in the quotation on* 








transit cars. Call for lath is heavier and cypress lath have 
advanced to $4.75 on a 24-cent rate for large orders. West 
Coast lath are very strong and almost impossible to get. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for shingles is fairly active and 
prices wel] maintained. Country yards report good busi- 
ness with builders and even in the suburbs of large cities 
and towns there is a fair amount of trade. Red cedar 
shingles are more active, some good makes being offered 
at $3.85. Quotations on white cedar extras range from 
$3.60 for the very best down to $3.45 for fair brands. 
Clears are offered at $3.20 to $3.30. The lath market is 
decidedly stronger. Demand is better and offerings are 
lighter. Quotations on 15-inch lath run up to $4.50. For 
1%-inch lath the quotations are rather uneven. In south- 
ern New England and New York the manufacturers have 
been able to get as much as $3.80, Boston rate, and some 
mills ask more. Really gocd 2-inch furring is worth $22, 
but a few manufacturers whose stocks are sizable have 
taken a little less recently. Clapboards are very firm and 
spruce clapboards are hard to find. Extras command $54 
and clears sell fast at $52. 


New Orleans, La.—The market is unchanged. Cypress 
shingles and lath are in active request with shingle 
supplies very low and lath selling in mixed cars only, 
due to depleted stecks. Prices are stiff but unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for shingles is heavier than 
usual at this season, owing to the fact that receipts have 
been light and retail dealers have not been getting their 
usual stocks, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Stocks of shingles are reduced faster 
than they are replenished, because of the increasing 
transportation difficulties, and supplies generally are 
short. Quotations consequently are firmer. The lath 
market also is firmer. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in shingles is considerable for 
the time of year and prices are firm and inclined to 
advance. Building is active as the weather has been 
favorable. There is a good demand for lath. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The car shortage is affecting the red 
cedar shingle market considerably and prices are soaring 
upward. Rumors tell of a log shortage at the mills which 
aids in the tightening of the market. Orders are given 
with no assurance of speedy deliveries. Red cedar shin- 
gles are quoted at from $3.41 to $3.51, and white cedar 
shingles at $2.80. There is no demand for the latter. 
Lath move slowly at $4.80 to $5.25. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The New England market for all kinds 
of packing lumber has never been firmer and more 
prosperous. The fact that consumers will pay $25 for 
shooks sawn from box boards many of which would have 
been considered hardly worth manufacturing in seasons 
not long past gives a clear idea of the present strong 
tone of the market for boxing and crating stock. For 
pine box boards, inch, round edge, dry and of fair quality, 
$22 is about the lowest price considered. Quotations on 
the regular log run of box boards, inch, round edge, range 
from $19.50 to $21. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Indications in the cooperage market are of a 
marked increase in prices for all kinds of stock. Oil 
staves, the usual leaders, are firm and not enough coming 
in to supply the demand: With the opening of the pork 
packing season prospects are that a great scarcity will 
exist and higher prices rule. Few white oak staves are 
offered and red oak are accepted at former white oak 
prices. Most of the mills are running on former con- 
tracts. Some difference exists on the over average of 
wide staves between the manufacturer and the cooper 
and trouble results. The anticipated decline in circled oil 
tierces and heading did not come and prices are firm at 
28 cents for red oak and 29 cents for white oak. A slight 
reduction in the bulge of the barrels is reported in an 
effort to economize on costs. Some mill owners depending 
on their employees at their distant mills are deceived in 
the inspection of their shipments direct to customers. 
Bourbon staves and square heading are extremely difficult 
to find; also 34 by % whisky staves are scarce. White 
oak cut-offs are in good demand at moderate prices for 
18- and 24-inch. Siack staves are quiet, as only a few in- 
quiries are received from flour mills at moderate prices. 
There is little inquiry for apple barrels, with liberal 
stocks at the mills incident to the poor apple crop and 
uses of No. 2 stock for other purposes. A reduction is 
noted in coiled hoop prices; also in basswood and heading, 
the latter being supplanted with gum and hardwood head- 
ing. Cottonwood and gum also are taking the place of 
elm staves at a lower cost. The old crop of coopers’ 
flag is entirely sold, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves............s0. " 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 to 65.25 
No. “¥ 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 


Ee eg SEP OE re he nee Ler nn 07 to .07% 
No. 1, 17% 11-inch gum heading, per set, 

hinininals sess Terao eee oe oes 06% to .07 
White onk tard: TIOKOGN. .'. os bcv.. 2 wescese es 1.60 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set.... -28% 
ee ee te ee eee 1.385 to 1.40 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum stA@veB....cccccccseces 8.00 to 9.00 
Circled red oak, oil nanaine perecowericesves -28 
Tierce hoops ........0. > bobs pic wis Step 9 #8 ots s < ie No demand 
Hickory box straps...... OO eneveceediegeoase 12.50 to 13.00 
M. R., 30-inch ‘gum staves. ...cccsccrccccess 7.50 to 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%- -foot, per M.. 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M...... 10.90 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.............-. 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... .05 
Hickory hoops. flour barrel, per M.......... 6.00 
FAO SO. Ts 0s 65-005 od odor Fae so 04.0 9.6:0 AB to .60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .80 to 85 
Ten-round hoop PATTEIB. 6.6. csvrvecevecstevs .46 
Fight patent hoop barrels..........00-+..2-- .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
Fal? barreia, G-NOOD. . 2. se s:s.c06 cbs pose own ses 37 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 13.00 to 12.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............6. 5.50 to 6.00 
WSK BtAVOS onc ccvcccpy209.0 8s severe ss on 57.00 to 60.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M.......e.seeeeeees 35.00 to 386.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M...........+..4. 39.00 to 40.00 
Pork:- DAETCIS. <i. 5855.0. 5 ob pda hese shew es 1.00 to 1.05 
ee ee er reer ee ree 90 to .95 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for slack cooperage stock is 
lieht. the jobbers expect a better trade soon as the result 
of a large apple yield. The flour-barrel trade is stronger, 
but not very brisk. Hoops are slightly easier. 


















Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week, 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of pe per containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular Capes ntent. All ad- 
vertisements received later ag be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED-—A CUSTOMER FOR 
From two to three million feet of White Oak, Red Oak and 


Cypress. Can cut to any size or dimension; stock now being 
manufactured. 
Address “C. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever de 
vised for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE. 


Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner. Seventy-two pages of tables showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8—10 to 
12x20—40, including also table of freights, weights and lun- 
ber, shingle, lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the 
different log scales. Twenty-five cents postpaid; five copies 
$1. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 





CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber and 
saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2; postpaid. Let us send you 
sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 


Wanted by Chicago wholesaler. Highest references required, 
Address “KE. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MAN TO SUPERVISE LOGGING 
And hardwood mill; one who can estimate timber. Also 
secretary-stenographer. New corporation. Investment 
$2,500 required. References must be good. Prompt action 
necessary. 

Address “BH. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
Not afraid of hard work with fair education to pile lumber, 


get out orders, ~~ 
I, N. R. BEATTY LUMBER CO., Morris, Ill. 
WANTED-—ACCOUNTANT AND BOOKKEEPER 
Experienced high class man. State experience, salary wanted 
and when you could 7 to wor 
Address 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—LIVE GERMAN YARD MANAGER. 
Hard competition. Big business. Only hustler and business 
getters need apply. ce a 

Address “EK. .care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS 
Planing Mill man. , 
I. G. TOLERTON & SON, Alliance, 0. 
WANTED—FOREMAN 


For sash department, one who can handle 60 men or more 

and produce results. State previous experience and give 

references. 
Address 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER IN RETAIL 
Lumber yard in Detroit. Best of references and clean record 
required. State age, experience and salary expected. 

Address “EK. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—CLERK 
Sash and Door office, keep track of tickets, shipments and 
notify Namen”. 
CHICAGO MILL WORKS SUPPLY CO.. 
1404 W. 37th St., Chicago, ill. 
ae 


A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS. 

“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows” just off 
the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all classe 
of houses and bungalows, and description of different kinds of 
construction material. Specifications and plans for each puild- 
ing and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 
postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Cht 
cago. 





“KE. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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